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lomats as witnesses at the bar of justice, he has 
given to his scholarly discussion of the moral is- 
sues of the present war the fascinating interest 
of a powerful drama or absorbing novel. 
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Inner Germany 
A Series of Articles on the Moral and Physical 


Conditions of an Empire Beleaguered 


By GARET GARRETT 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—The following articles were written by Mr. Garet Garrett of the editorial 
staff of The New York Times, after a visit to Germany for the purpose of studying conditions there in 
their political, social, and economic aspects. The period of this study was from the middle of November, 
1915, to the end of December, 1915, which will establish the relation of the articles in time to recent 
and current events. They first appeared in the news columns of The New York Times during January. 
It may be interesting to add that although they originated in Germany they were actually written at sea, 
so that they passed through the hands of no military or political censor, German or English. They 
represent a direct experiment in neutral understanding. 


[Copyright, 1916, by THe New York Times Company.] 


A Weirdly Silent Maelstrom 


}. 


HEN you are in Berlin you may _ struck by the absence of the symbols and 

W have the strange sensation of accessories of patriotism. It is partly 
being further from the war that. There are no flags waving. One 

than you were in New York. may be in Berlin for a fortnight with- 

It has an odd way of seeming to recede out once seeing a German flag. There 
from the senses, until it feels very re- is a saying that life is so completely 
mote, indeed, but weirdly so, as if you regulated in Germany that the people 
were trapped in an eddy of a great wait for the Government to say when 
maelstrom or locked away in the padded the flags shall come out and go in. 
cell of a contested citadel. That is technically true; only, it is not 
One reason for this is that you thought a regulation, but a custom. When the 
it would be very different and expected to occasion is appropriate the Government 
feel the nearness of war. Then you are. buildings put out flags, which is very 
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seldom, and at that cue the people put 
out private flags. When the Government 
takes its flags in, the people follow suit. 
If you expect to see everywhere pictures 
and busts of the Kaiser, the Crown 


Prince, and the popular Generals, you are. 


disappointed. They are all for sale in 
the shops, about as usual, and appear not 
to be in special demand. 


Thrills Unprovided 


But there are other reasons for the 
feeling of remoteness from war. The 
people are undemonstrative. There is no 
clamor, no spontaneous or manufactured 
excitement. There is no necessity for 
emotional self-laceration. A recruiting 
campaign, as in England, with its accom- 
paniments of poster thrills and furious 
stimulations, would be, of course, un- 
thinkable in Germany. In place of that 
you see, by day or night, unexpectedly, 
several hundred men in the civilian garb 
of artisans, clerks, shopkeepers, and 
students, moving through the street in 
very unmilitary fashion, accompanied by 
one or two under officers in gray. Each 
man carries a brown pasteboard box, 
such as tailors use. The boxes seem very 
light. You ask what they contain. 
“ Nothing,” your German friend says. 
“ Each man puts into his box the clothes 
he is wearing, to be sent home from the 
military station.” 


This spectacle somehow sends the war 
still further away. Sometimes people 
stop on the sidewalk to pass such forth- 
faring human material in review, ap- 
praising it critically, with no exhibition 
of emotion; but if it is raining or snow- 
ing they bestow only a look, and you get 
a feeling that the men with the boxes 
have become detached from human con- 
cern. 


The Human Commodity 


“A week in uniform will make more 
difference than you can imagine,” your 
German friend says. He is offering an 
apology for the quality of the commodity, 
that it is not all six feet high and thick 
in proportion. He means to say that it 
is better than it looks. 


Several days later a new military unit, 
made up of a number of such raw par- 
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cels, displaces traffic on its way to the 
railway station. It is led by a band, goes 
bravely in its metal-heeled boots, and is, 
as your friend said, better material than 
you thought it was; but nobody is in the 
least enthusiastic outwardly. There is 
no cheering, not a shout of farewell, or a 
fling of good luck from the population in 
whose daily concerns these men were but 
yesterday taking part. The spectacle is 
viewed in utter silence. It is almost 
creepy. Were people ever so emotionally 
dumb? 

A word would explain it. If you could 
suppose the people to be indifferent it 
would be positively a relief. But they 
are not. They feel it terrifically. On 
Sunday they come from all directions in 
great, grave masses to drive nails in the 
heroic wooden effigy of General Hinden- 
burg, forty feet high, that stands in the 
park near the famous monument. A 
band plays solemn music. Conversation 
is repressed. Men, women, and children 
wait for hours in line for the turn to buy 
a little iron nail for a mark, mount the 
scaffold, and drive it in. The sound of 
the hammer is as clear as the strokes of 
a woodpecker in the woods on a Winter’s 
day, except when the band is playing; 
and from that you may know how still 
the Germans are, assembled there by 
thousands from all the environs of Ber- 
lin. That is every Sunday. 


Self-Repression 

No, the Germans are not indifferent. 
They practice self-repression in an amaz- 
ing degree. News on the bulletin boards 
of the newspapers which would plunge 
an English or an American street crowd 
into wild ecstasies is received and di- 
gested by a German crowd with a re- 
straint quite marvelous. The discussion 
takes place in conversational tones. They 
stand before huge war maps on which 
the “fronts” are pegged out with col- 
ored pins, debating facts and theories in 
low-pitched voices. There is no lack of 
interest. Discussion is free. It is the 
manner of showing the one and conduct- 
ing the other that causes the visitor to 
stare and wonder. He may try to ex- 
plain it by the legend that is everywhere, 
in restaurants, theatres, railroad car- 
riages, hotels, and street cars: “ Vor- 
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sicht bei gesprachen. Spionengefahr,” 
which is to say, “ Guard your speech on 
account of spies.” But speech, in spite 
of that, is free enough. A German will 
discuss the war with strangers, even with 
Americans, with little mental reserve, if 
any, only he does it with a restraint of 
feeling quite unexpected in people at war, 
and in vociferous Germany most of all. 
It is as if war had become a part of 
normal existence, a thing to be accepted 
and to which all must adjust themselves 
alike. 


Parts cf Existence 


At first it was different. Then they 
could cheer and shout and sing their 
hymns of hate. There is no more of 
that. The “Gott strafe England” stuff 
is put away. Hymns of hate are ban- 
ished. Nobody talks any more of the 
end of the war as a thing you can count 
upon in space or time. A state of war 
has become the state of existence, and 
you make the best of it. When you can- 
not stand it any longer you take what is 
Jeft of your family and purse and go toa 
restaurant to eat and drink moderately, 
but slowly, for the whole evening. 

The restaurants are always full, the 
popular ones as a matter of course, for 
Germans will eat and drink in their 
solemn way, perish the world as it will; 
and the smart ones, too, where food is 
dear, because the war money is easy to 
spend. The hotels also flourish. Mine 
host, keeper of the Adlon, counted up 
his profits on Dec. 31, 1915, and entered 
the best year of his life. 


At the Adlon 


This is a famous place, where every- 
body goes because everybody else does 
—neutral correspondents, cotton men 
from Texas, German-American repre- 
sentatives of relief societies in the United 
States, spies, people whom nobody knows 
anything about, delegations from every- 
where, diplomats, royalty, and great Gen- 
erals. Royalty you know not by its airs, 
its boots, or any outward marks, but by 
the way Herr Adlon makes his bow. The 
playhouses and opera are crowded. You 
go on Monday night, when the attendance 
would, if ever, be light, to one of those 
vaudeville places where instead of seats 
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are long, narrow tables for serving food, 
and it is hard to get a place. The 
favorite opera is “ Parsifal,” which in 
December was produced every night for 
two weeks consecutively, at the Royal 
Opera House, with not a seat untaken 
from the orchestra to the top gallery, 
except only the royal boxes. 

The passion for “ Parsifal” and the 
disappearance of the celebrated “ all- 
night life” of Berlin are symptoms of 
a chastening which has touched Ger- 
many deeply. Berlin, before the war, 
was in certain respects one of the most 
immoral cities on the Continent of 
Europe. Sin was less seductive there 
but more engulfing than in Paris; it had 
more of depth and less of frivolity. And 
this has all vanished away. The women 
were not dispersed merely to be out 
of sight. They were put to work. If 
you ask where and at what work the 
answers are vague. The police took care 
of them, in some efficient way; and they 
take care also that they shall not reap- 
pear. 


The Efficient Eye 


One rainy day a neutral correspondent, 
passing two young women who were get- 
ting wet, offered them the shelter of his 


umbrella. It was altogether quite inno- 
cent. The young women said they were 
going home from work, giggled a bit, 
and walked under the umbrella to the 
corner where they got a street car. The 
neutral correspondent had not gone ten 
paces alone when two men touched him 
en the shoulder, showed their police 
badges, and asked whether he had ac- 
costed the young women or they him. 
He explained what had happened. 

“ Did they ask you for money or invite 
you to go further than the corner? ” they 
asked. 


He said they had not, and began to tell 
who he was. 

“ That is all right,” said the police offi- 
cers. “ We know who you are. We only 
wanted to know something about the 
young women.” 

There is nowhere in Berlin any danc- 
ing, neither in public places nor in pri- 
vate houses. Dancing would be frivolous. 
There is no gayety or light music, but 
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there never was really much of either one 
in Berlin at any time. Gayety was a 


kind of recklessness, and music was al-~ 


ways serious. Berlin is not the capital of 
Germany; it is the capital of Prussia. In 
Munich it is different, for that is Ba- 
varia, and when the fabricator made 
Bavarians he smiled and spilled a bit of 
frivolity into their souls. They have a 
sense of color, a gladness toward life, and 
a preference for comfort which the Prus- 
sian has never had and perhaps never 
will. - 


In Berlin 


But Berlin is the city people wonder 
and ask about. Can it be true that life 
there in war time, a city of two million 
in a country cut off from the world, is 
taking place almost as usual? That can- 
not, of course, be so; and yet life in 
Berlin objectively is so much less off 
from normal that for truth of emphasis 
one is tempted to say, “ Yes, almost.” 

The difference at night is the most 
noticeable thing. Comforts are about 
the same. On the hotel news stands and 
in the booksellers’ shops you can buy The 
London Times, The Telegraph, The Daily 
Mail, THE New York Times, The Liter- 
ary Digest, The Outlook, and some Paris 
papers. The difficulty is to get them 
into Germany in the first place, that is, 
through the neutral mails so far as the 
German frontier; there is no ban upon 
their circulation afterward. Within 
twenty-four hours after arriving at the 
hotel you have to go in person to the 
nearest police station, give on account of 
yourself, and get your passport stamped; 
before leaving you have to go again and 
report your destination. That is a nuis- 
ance, but not a hardship. 


A Certain Smell 


Traffic in the streets is not so dense as 
usual. There is a vile smell of benzol 
from the exhaust of motor cars. On a 
bad night it is a trick to capture a taxi- 
cab because the demand exceeds the sup- 
ply. There is the interest of seeing the 
hitherto undiscovered potentiality of a 
rubber tire for wear. Those on the taxi- 
cabs are believed now to be indestruct- 
ible. They wore out nominally months 
ago, and are still serving, but for looks. 
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The deficiency of taxicabs is made up by 
an increase in the number of horse cabs, 
and the horses are very poor, all the good 
ones having gone to war. There are a 
great number of to-let signs in the win- 
dows: “ Zu Vermieten sofort.” There is 
nothing but paper money above small 
change. 

There are soldiers everywhere. Day 
and night you hear the beating of their 
bootheels on the pavement, a sound, es- 
pecially in the stillness of the night, 
which, in its hollow, aching, rythmic 
harshness, seems to hit the chord that 
vibrates to the thought of Prussian 
power. These are the first impressions 
one will get of Berlin in war time. The 
wounded one expects to see are not so 
numerous, not continually appearing like 
an oppressive presence. You see them 
only now and then. 


The Spirit Is Fortitude 


The spirit of it all is fortitude, and 
that had never been a Prussian virtue. 
Here is a picture of it. At 3 o’clock one 
morning, on an inch of snow, comes 
wheeling down the very middle of Wil- 
helmstrasse an old man in carpet slip- 
pers. His hands rest high on the handle 
bars; he sits bolt upright, looking stol- 
idly ahead, and each time he presses on 
the pedals the bearings squeak for want 
of lubrication. He is a solitary, sym- 
bolic figure. Suddenly, and without its 
tuneful, well-known warning, “ Kah-loo- 
00-00, Kah-lo-o-0-0,” a gray war motor 
rushes around the corner. The old wheel- 
man, to avoid it, turns too quickly, loses 
his balance, and falls off. He is the kind 
of German to take it very ill. You ex- 
pect him to turn and speed the disap- 
pearing motor car with words designed 
to put the Government, the war, the 
world, past, present, and posterity, each 
in its proper place. Instead, he retrieves 
a slipper, shakes the snow out, puts it 
on, remounts his wheel, and goes on his 
squeaking way with not a word of any 
kind, without so much as looking at the 
car that ran him off his balance. That is 
Berlin in war time. 

Where is the meaning in this? There 
is none. If you go to Berlin to find the 
meaning of war in the reactions of peo- 








pie you shall be disappointed, and if you 
are a person to whom sensations are 
valuable for their own sake, you shall be 
cheated. There is a terrific price to pay. 
The people pay it mutely, as for some- 
thing they did not buy and shall not 
know how to dispose of. “This,” you 
say, “is not war. This is the acceptance 
of war, which is a very different thing. 
War, after all, is to be seen and heard 
in the instant of taking place.” 


Going to the Front 


Therefore, you must go to the front. 
You must hear the guns. The answer 
will be there. You go. A party of 
neutral correspondents, wanting “ pict- 
uresque stuff,” is made up by the Foreign 
Office and sent to the western front to 
attend the Christmas Eve celebrations. 
It is received by the military authorities 
at the point where the authority of the 
Foreign Office ends. It is escorted down 
a long room filled with mud-covered 
soldiers, just out of the trenches, and to 
places at the table where the General and 
his staff are seated. It is like intruding. 
There is stiffness at first, which wears 
away; the General and two of his staff 
speak English. There is a Christmas 
tree, presents to hand around, and plenty 
to eat and drink. The General makes a 
speech to the soldiers, an awkward, 
soldierly performance, ending in the hope 
that next Christmas they shall all be at 
home again. This sentiment is enthusi- 
astically received. 


The Liquid Guns 


That is all that happens, except that 
the sound of heavy guns comes incessant- 
ly from the front fifteen miles away, that 
one of the neutral correspondents gets 
too much to drink, and that the party’s 
military escort says, on leaving it for the 
night, that if the General seemed a little 
stiff it must be overlooked, because at 
10 o’clock that morning his only son was 
killed at a place somewhere on the line 
about thirty miles away. He heard of it 
just before sitting down to dinner. 

The guns keep at it all night. They 
produce a beautiful, liquid sound which 
in time would become rather soothing 
than distracting, but it is quite unin- 
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telligible. You get a thrill, of course, 
but no meaning whatever, and the an- 
swer is further to seek. To understand 
it you must actually see it. That you do 
next. From a safe place you witness a 
mechanical deluge. There is another 
thrill, and then the disappointment. The 
liquid sound, the balls of smoke, then the 
wretched, ugly, immoral sound of shells 
exploding—that is all. It is a spectacle 
without meaning. It produced a sense of 
vanishing reality. That men are dying 
in it, some of those who sat last night 
around the Christmas tree—that is, of 
course, a fact, but one so inadequate, so 
unrelated, so inapplicable, as to have no 
relevance whatever. It is hard to realize. 
If one could see this fact of death itself, 
get close enough to be physically aware 
of it as the apex of the tragedy, then 
there should be the answer. 


But if you do get close enough, if you 
came to the very spot, still fresh, where 
a shell has done its work, the thing eludes 
you still. The heart will not respond be- 
cause the senses are involuntarily dis- 
gusted. A phrase presents itsélf, whether 
invented on the spot or recollected from 
a book one cannot stop'to think. “ Death 
in any form hath majesty.” One wishes 
it were true. It isn’t. The human form 
dismembered, scattered, mangled, empty- 
ing itself upon the ground, is but a thing 
to clear away. To feel sorry for it is an 
impulse. To find a meaning in it is pre- 
posterous. 


A Disappointed Quest 


Your quest is at an end. That is where 
the riddle stops, unfinished. But Berlin, 
when you are there again, is somehow 
different. The muteness of the people, 
still quite void of meaning, seems more 
tragic. Suppose there is no answer! 
The war itself is not in feeling so remote 
as was the case before. The meaning— 
that is more so. 

At the railroad station you see a troop 
train pulling out. On the platform are 
the women, waving handkerchiefs, and 
every woman is in mourning! The pict- 
ure grows with thinking on it. 

After dinner your hostess, in a lull of 
politics, turns toward the mantelpiece, 
where stand some photographs. You 
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have learned to know the mother’s gest- 
ure. She reaches always for the youngest 
first. “ He has fallen,” she says simply, 
handing you the picture. When you hand 
it back she has another ready. “ And 
this one.” On putting back the third she 
sighs: “ Ah, if it were not for the suffer- 
ing it causes war might be a very beau- 
tiful thing.” 
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“ What are you thinking of?” you ask. 

“My maid,” she says, “ who has been 
with me twenty years, her youngest son 
has fallen, too. You’ve no idea how close 
that brings us to each other.” 

But she, of course, was wrong. War 
without suffering would be _ utterly 
hideous. That is all there is to save it— 
until you find its meaning. 


Adjusting Life to War 


II. 


HE German stomach is an imperious 
a. organ, very jealous of its economic 

rights, very touchy, accustomed to 
be overnourished. To trifle with its 
habits entails perilous political conse- 
quences. For many years it has carried 
on a winning feud with those who specu- 
late in its needs for private gain. And 
now it hates England and clamors for the 
vengeance of Heaven, not on account of 
anything it has suffered, which accord- 
ing to German scientists is no more than 
was good for it, but because England 
threatened to starve it. Really it has 
never been hungry since the war be- 
gan. If its: condition had been at any 
time so uncomfortable as the world 
supposed it to be the war had then been 
ended. 


Plenty to Eat 


There is no scarcity of food in Ger- 
many actually. That is to say, there 
now is and has been always plenty to 
eat. There has been only too little of 
this or that, made up for by more than 
enough of something else. A deficit of 
grain is offset by an abundance of po- 
tatoes; a deficit of meat by an increased 
supply of fish; a deficit of fat by an 
abundance of honey, and so on. And as 
the war has now gone through two har- 
vests, as conditions tend rather to im- 
prove than to become worse, and as 
the surplus food production of Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey now is added to 
the resources of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, it is not easy to imagine how 
the German people are going to be 





starved. They are eating, statistically, 
perhaps 15 per cent. less than they nor- 
mally would, and yet, perhaps, 10 per 
cent. more than they need to eat. The 
case is somewhat better than the statisti- 
cal statement would imply, since, owing 
to rigid methods of regulation, much 
waste of distribution is eliminated. A 
country that has normally produced only 
85 per cent. of its own food, suddenly cut 
off from its outside supplies, must be 
supposed to have a deficit of 15 per cent., 
but where formerly was waste and now 
is none, the people will be able to con- 
sume 85 per cent. of the normal amount, 
plus the former waste, which now they 
also eat. That alone is a considerable 
factor, though it cannot be statistically 
expressed. 


Seeing the Stomach 


On entering Germany for the first 
time since the war began one has certain 
disagreeable expectations. One feels the 
weight of much beautiful white Dutch 
bread consumed in Holland, camel fash- 
ion. Here are 65,000,000 people living on 
diminished rations. One is prepared to 
see their stomachs through their eyes, 
and to be regarded one’s self with envy, 
as a well-fed visitor from the outside 
world, where there is everything to eat. 
It is true that the color, texture, and 
quality of bread change abruptly. At 
the frontier station is “ kriegsbrot,” 
(war bread,) brown, sliced very thin and 
a little soggy. On the walls are posters, 
reminding travelers of their obligation to 
eat moderately in war time. But the cut- 








let is very good, the gravy rich, the po- 
tatoes delicious, the coffee only Prussian 
—and the cost is altogether 2 marks and 
60 pfennigs, that is, about 75 cents. This 
is really not so bad, and, on second 
scrutiny, the people look not in the least 
undernourished. On the railway station 
counter are cakes and things like pies, 
and ham and cheese and sausage sand- 
wiches. On the spiesewagen, proceeding 
toward Berlin, the bread is lighter, in 
the form of rolls, there is anything one 
wants to eat, including butter, and one 
begins to part with one’s recollections of 
the last meal in Holland. At the hotel 
the next morning one receives with 
breakfast his daily bread card, but here 
the bread is really very good. It is a 
meatless day, the waiter tells you. For 
lunch there is sole and other fish, with 
plenty of potatoes, and dainty things in 
sauce; but, of course, this is luxurious 
living. For dinner one goes to a popu- 
lar restaurant to see what a meatless day 
is really like. There one has poached 
eggs, fried potatoes, string beans in 
sauce, and herring with coffee and very 
palatable bread for about 60 cents. 


Cost of Living 


“ Living,” says the pro-German Amer- 
ican resident, “is still cheaper in Berlin 
than New York, though prices have gone 
up about 30 per cent. on the average. 
Here, for example,” pointing it out on 
the bill of fare, “is a dish at 1 mark 
and 30 pfennigs that was formerly 1 
mark; another at 1 mark 60 pfennigs 
that was 1 mark 20 pfennigs before, and 
so on down the list. Beer and wine have 
not gone up at all.” 


“Yes,” one says, “but what of the 
very poor? This after all is a place 
where only those come who have money 
to spend. How is it in the slums?” 

“There are no slums in Berlin,” says 
the American resident. “But go your- 
self and look at some of the open-air 
markets tomorrow. There you will see 
what the people, the housewives, actually 
pay for food.” 

That one does. On the bank of the 
Spree Canal is one of the largest open- 
air markets, stretching away for many 
blocks. Its patrons are the wage earn- 
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ers of the industries around Berlin. 
There is no clamoring for food. This 
now is a meat day, and there is plenty of 
meat. Roast beef is 1 mark 10 pfennigs 
to 1 mark 20 per pound, (25 to 30 cents,) 
and yet some prefer fish. 


Abiding Impressions 


These are first impressions. They do 
not require to be modified on more ex- 
tended observation; in time they lose 
somewhat of their importance. The 
problem of food supply ceases rapidly 
to be paramount, and at last seems 
hardly to be serious. Economy of con- 
sumption and efficiency of distribution 
were the first terms of the experiment 
in self-sustainment. The supply was 
sufficient. Down to the very lowest 
economic strata the people are adequate- 
ly nourished. In the large cities for 
years before the war were people’s 
kitchens, where wholesome food was 
served at very low prices. They were 
financed to begin with in a philanthropic 
or social spirit, but they were required 
nevertheless to be solvent on their own 
account. They do not pay dividends, but 
they are self-supporting. The patronage 
of these places has increased during the 
war, but that is all. On a meatless day, 
in the people’s kitchen at Frankfort, for 
instance, a bowl of very good barley 
soup and a large dish of sauerkraut and 
boiled potatoes may be had for 25 pfen- 
nigs, that is about 6 cents. On the five 
meat days meat is added, and the cost is 
40 pfennigs, or about 10 cents. 


Food for Nothing 


To each of these kitchens in the large 
municipalities has been added since the 
war a place where cooked food is dis- 
pensed to those who have been certified 
as unable to pay anything. That is 
official charity. It is very little availed 
of. During a quarter of an hour you 
may count perhaps fifteen women, com- 
ing singly or in twos and threes, with 
their baskets and dishes and jars for 
potatoes boiled in their jackets, sauer- 
kraut, and meat and soup. They take 
it away hot and serve it on their own 
tables at home. There are never crowds 
of applicants. A bread line is unknown. 
Only the women come; they are always 
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clean, respectable looking, with clothes 
in good order. At a guess one would 
say that more bread of charity is given 
in a bad Winter to the poor in New 
York alone on account of unemployment 
than is being given in all Germany on 
account of war. And the way of giving 
it is very different. 


Attitudes 


After the first week one’s German ac- 
quaintances, having waited for the ef- 
fect, begin to ask, “ Are you sure you 
receive enough to eat in Germany?” 
Excellenz of the. Foreign Office, one’s 
host, observes that one is carelessly 
breaking the hollow straws that come 
with the sherry cobbler, and says, very 
solemnly, “You know we now make 
bread of straw in Germany.” That is 
technically true. It is one of the things 
they achieved in the laboratories when 
the chemists attacked the food problem, 
but it is of no great practical conse- 
quence, because it was never necessary 
to be availed of. Excellenz explains the 
process at length, and adds, (one might 
have been fooled until then,) “ Perhaps 
after you are gone,” pointing to the 
straws, “they will be gathered up and 
saved for bread.” Your host at a private 
table pretends on a meatless day to be 
deeply humiliated that the great dish is 
delicious trout swimming in a gorgeous 
plum sauce, and sighs, “ You see how we 
have to live in Germany.” 


Food Politics 


All of this seems, of course, incom- 
patible with the facts, first, that Ger- 
many has protested so vehemently 
against the efforts of England to starve 
65,000,000 people, making that the justi- 
fication for her submarine warfare, and, 
second, that in the Reichstag and in the 
German papers, especially the socialist 
press, there has been a continual outcry 
against the rise in the cost of living, 
followed by commotions described as 
bread, meat, and butter “riots” led by 
the housewives of Berlin. The explana- 
tions are simple. As to the first fact, 
the stomach howled before it was hurt. 
It howled at the thought of being 
pinched, and it will be slow to forgive 
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England for its intention. As for the 
internal agitation, it is political. 

The agrarian or agricultural interest 
is politically powerful. It is too tenderly 
treated by the Government; all the re- 
mainder of the population protests, led 
by the Socialists. Naturally, the inter- 
ests of those who produce food would 
conflict with those who consume it. When 
the English had declared a_ blockade 
against Germany’s food supply, the Ger- 
man Government took absolute and arbi- 
trary control of the distribution and con- 
sumption of grain in the empire. 
Speculation in grain became at once im- 
possible. Then were called in the statis- 
ticians, the physicists, the chemists and 
specialized scientists to decide how the 
grain should be apportioned between peo- 
ple and animals to equalize the relative 
values of animal and vegetable food, and 
in general to determine the best possible 
use to be made of all there was. Many 
problems arose. Food may go either from 
the soil direct to man, or from the soil 
through animals first, reaching man in 
the form of meat. Then there was the 
difference between city and country 
people to consider. City people required, 
generally, more meat than the others. 
Also, these scientists took into account 
the aesthetic value of food, which is im- 
portant. “For,” as one of them said, 
“if food is made too unattractive to the 
senses people will not eat enough, and 
that would be worse.” Some mistakes 
were made. The vegetarians at first had 
too much their way, and the slaughter of 
hogs, to save the grain, was overdone. 
Effect—first, a glut of pork, and months 
afterward a famine of fat. Germany, 
normally, consumes a tremendous quan- 
tity of fat, more than she produces, im- 
porting vegetable oils, of which she her- 
self produces none at all, and also large 
amounts of raw animal fat. 


The Great Swine Slaughter 


The original mistake of killing too 
many swine caused pork to rise very fast 
in price, which in turn affected the price 
of other meat, and of all forms of fat, 
including butter, and then a great row 
began. The Government decreed maxi- 
mum prices, but did not go the whole 
distance and compel the pig growers to 
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sell. That was its tenderness for the 
agrarian power. The German farmer in 
his affection for high prices is kin to 
farmers anywhere else in the world. He 
sends three sons to war and holds back a 
pig for the difference between 200 and 
205 marks. 


The Socialist View 


The Socialists in the Reichstag and in 
their newspapers denounced the pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs for their unpatriot- 
ism, the Government for not attending 
to them severely, and the speculators 
above all. The housewives blamed the 
retailers, and sometimes smashed their 
windows and overturned their open-air 
counters. One listening to the commo- 
tion from outside might have thought 
the German stomach was rioting for food. 
That was not the case. It was the price 
of food and not the quantity that made 
the trouble. 


The position of the Socialists was this: 
“If there is no meat or fat, very well. 
We are willing to do without. But you 
tell us there is enough, and we believe 
you, and, therefore, we want it at rea- 
sonable prices.” 


Meatless and Fatless 


And all the city people for once were 
with the Socialists. The Government 
hearkened. But instead of trying to 
make the producers sell at the maximum 
prices it sought to limit the consumption 
of meat and fat, hence the decree of 
meatless days and fatless days. Natu- 
rally, if you make first a maximum price 
and then limit the consumption to the 
supply available, the case is solved, as it 
was with grain. The producer has noth- 
ing more to gain by withholding his prod- 
uce, whereas, if the price is fixed and the 
consumption is unregulated, he may hope 
that by withholding his produce the 
scarcity will cause the maximum price to 
be raised by the Government, as did hap- 
pen several times with pork prices. 


But meatless and fatless days would 
not limit the consumption unless people 
altogether observed them honestly, 
which, alas! they did not do. Many 
householders took in enough meat on 
meat days to last over the meatless 


ones. In the public restaurants on meat- 
less days the patronage fell off, because 
people stayed at home to eat in private 
the meat they could not be served with in 
public. Then began the agitation for 
“ meat cards,” like “ bread cards,” which 
would make it impossible for any one to 
buy in one day more than his individual 
allotment. But by this time the swine 
had begun to multiply again, cattle had 
become more plentiful at the same time, 
and in the conferences of science the 
vegetarians were commanding new re- 
spect, going so far as to say that the 
reaction had gone too far since the great 
slaughter and that people had better be 
allowed to eat more meat. And so no 
general “meat card” regulation came. 
However, butter cards were issued in 
places at the same time that maximum 
prices were decreed. When this was done 
the export price of butter in Norway 
was higher than the maximum price 
fixed by the Government in Berlin. For 
a few days there was a great scarcity of © 
butter everywhere in Germany, but the 
consumption under this regulation fell 
so rapidly that the butter dealers in 
Norway and Holland were taken una- 
wares with large stocks on hand. They 
cut their prices, and Germany got butter 
on its own terms. 


A Far-Reaching Experiment 


Altogether it is an economic experi- 
ence of which the meaning will be clearer 
hereafter. A food-importing nation that 
does not absolutely control the paths by 
which its nourishment reaches it from 
outside must naturally be vulnerable in 
war, and, for that reason, uneasy in 
peace. 

If Germany, without this lesson, had 
continued for another generation as 
it had been going, turning more and 
more of its energies to industrial pur- 
suits, its importation of food might have 
become 25 per cent. or more of the total 
consumed, instead of the 15 per cent. it 
was in 1914, and then, without control 
of the sea, a career in war would be very 
brief. In the same light, England’s prob- 
lem is intensified. She cannot ever be- 
come self-sustaining in food; her stomach 
is in the keeping of her fleet. Probably 
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after the war it will be Germany’s eco- 
nomic ideal to continue potentially self- 
sustaining. Her agricultural production 
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could by gradual means be very much 
increased. For England that ideal is 
unattainable. 


Warfare On the Tribal Plan 


Il. 


O neutral visitors the Germans over 
and over address this question: 
“We have told only the truth, 

without boasting. Germany is able to 
go on and on, making war out of its own 
resources. Why is the world so incredu- 
lous?” 

The proper answer to make to that is 
this: “It was incredible to begin with. 
Nobody could imagine that a modern 
State, importing in peace 15 per cent. 
of its food and the bulk of the raw ma- 
terials required for its industrial process, 
save only iron, coal, and zinc, had sud- 
denly become self-contained in war, as a 
tribe might have been in the cave age. 
And at the beginning of the war the Ger- 
mans, perhaps least of ail, could have 
imagined it. Is that not so?” 


Things That Were Unexpected 


“Yes,” they say, “that is true. 
didn’t know we could do it.” 

“You would have said yourselves that 
it would be impossible to make a long 
war out of your own resources, cut off 
from the outside world.” 


“We were not prepared for what hap- 
pened,” they admit. “It would have 
seemed incredible.” 

The truth is that Germany was not 
economically prepared for war, especially 
for the kind of war it developed to be. 
In the military sense she was ready; 
that is to say, she had the war machine 
and plans to meet every contingency; 
and also, in financial theory, she was 
ready, the bankers, like the military men, 
having worked it all out on paper long 
beforehand; but in other respects she 
was unprepared. Of raw materials she 
had only the stocks appropriate for peace 
time, or a supply for about six months; 


We 


of food she had no special reserves, and, 
most surprising of all, she had very 
inadequate stores of ammunition. 

At the end of September, 1914, the sec- 
ond month of war, the supply of German 
ammunition was almost exhausted. There 
was a panic about it, especially as the 
crisis in ammunition coincided with a 
crisis in military strategy, the invading 
army having been beaten back in France, 
with Hindenburg reporting at the same 
time that he required a great many 
more men and tremendous quantities of 
shells to hold the Russians back on the 
eastern front. Germany was then in a 
very tight place. Certain amazing events 
on the western front, as, for example, 
bayonet charges by soldiers imperfectly 
or not at all supported by artillery, are 
only now to be understood in the light 
of facts unknown at the time. 


Long after Germany had found plenty 
of ammunition for herself, her allies, 
especially the Turks, were desperately 
short. There was a situation at the 
Dardanelles which goes to show on what 
slender chances turn the fortunes of 
war. When the allied Anglo-French fleet 
withdrew at dark on the day of the great 
attack, having lost five ships in the fight, 
the only Turkish fort with guns large 
enough to deliver a mortal shot against 
a modern battleship had only seventeen 
shells left. The German commander was 
in despair. A countryman of his, a news- 
paper correspondent, asked him how he 
stood. He said it was all up with the 
Dardanelles. He could hope with his 
seventeen shots to sink two or three more 
ships, with luck, but that would be the 
end of it. The fleet would then go 
through, and the correspondent had bet- 
ter hie him back to Constantinople and 





get started home, unless he liked the 
thought of becoming a prisoner of war. 
But the allied fleet did not return to the 
attack the next morning. If it had, the 
current history of Europe might be very 
differently written. Later a German 
naval Captain, who had lost his ship in 
the North Sea and was not entitled to 
another command, arrived in Constan- 
tinople with permission to do anything 
he could find to do. He was a genius. 
Out of such materials as nobody else had 
thought of using, some old engines, a 
few old-fashioned machines, forgotten 
tools, and the very scrap heaps, by a 
kind of sorcery he created a munitions 
factory which, in a little while, entirely 
relieved the anxieties of the German com- 
mander in the big fort defending the 
Dardanelles. 


The Four Problems 


The unexpected factors which con- 
fronted Germany, and against which she 
had made insufficient preparation, or 
none at all, were these: 


First—Economic isolation. She had 
never imagined such a catastrophe. 


Second—Fighting on two fronts at 
once, east and west, with lines on both 
sides much longer than anybody could 
have foreseen. What she expected was 
an alternation of fighting, first on the 
west and then on the east. That was the 
military program. 

Third—The length of the war. All 
calculations assumed a protracted war to 
be out of the question, for the Teutonic 
allies as well as for their enemies. 

Fourth—The enormous quantity of 
ammunition required in modern warfare. 
Everybody greatly underestimated it. 
In the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 
there were used altogether 347,000 pieces 
of shrapnel. The present average con- 
sumption on the German side in this war 
is 4,000,000 pieces a month. That is to 
say, the total amount consumed in the 
Franco-Prussian war would now supply 
the lines for a little more than three 
days. 

To meet these unexpected conditions 
heroic measures were necessary. The 
Government promptly laid its hands upon 
all industrial establishments and proc- 
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esses adaptable to the purpose, upon all 
raw material existing in manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ hands, and upon all the doc- 
tors and scientists whose specialized 
talents fitted them to help solve the 
problems in hand. The man _ best 
equipped by experience and qualities of 
mind to become economic dictator was 
put at the top of it all. Industries were 
classified. Inventory was taken of their 
stock. Then to a fabricator of cloth, or 
metal manufacturer, the dictator would 
say: “Your factory and your stock of 
raw material are now absolutely in the 
hands of the State. You are to work ex- 
clusively for the State. In order that the 
transition may not be too violent you 
may have 10 per cent. of your own raw 
material for private use during January 
and 5 per cent. during February; after 
that you are to fill only war orders for 
the State.” 


War Companies 


At the same time the great German 
banks formed for each of the principal 
industries a war company, to receive 
orders from the State, place contracts 
with the manufacturers, buy and sell raw 
materials, and in general to finance the 
whole vast business at a regulated rate 
of profit. So you would find a foreign 
exchange expert from the Deutsche Bank 
at the head of a war company dealing 
in wool cloth, and a peace time specialist 
in American securities, whom you had 
once known in Wall Street, conducting 
large and difficult operations connected 
with the production of shrapnel, or per- 
haps absorbed in the task of erecting 
factories to recover cotton fibre from 
cotton fabrics. 


Bending Industry to It 


In this way the industries of Germany 
were commandeered, until 80 per cent. 
of them came to be employed directly or 
indirectly in the service of war. Their 
flexibility, at first thought, would seem 
extraordinary; but, on reflection, it is 
less wonderful, because the distinguish- 
ing fact about German industry had 
always been its adaptability. For years 
and years it had been known that where- 
as the English sold English goods and 
the French sold French goods, the Ger- 
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man would produce on order anything 
under the sun that a buyer wanted, as 
he wanted it, even Japanese goods, so 
perfectly imitated that nobody but an 
expert could tell the difference. If you 
wanted left-handed typewriters, or an 
engine to run upside down, the German 
would make it according to specifica- 
tion. That was his boast, and although 
there were many who thought it a bad 
thing for German industry, and that 
standardization of products distinctively 
German would in the long run be better, 
it was lucky in war to have an industry 
that could change instantly from what 
it was doing to what the State wanted. 


Much more difficult was the problem 
of creating that for which no specifica- 
tions were known, that is, by new proc- 
esses as yet undiscovered to produce 
synthetically what was not to be had in 
any natural way, such as rubber, salt- 
peter, or an acid. Until then it had been 
thought that there were too many pro- 
fessors in Germany, too many doctors 
of this and that, too many scientists per- 
haps. But now their brains were com- 
mandeered or laid hands upon, like any 
other commodity. Scientific knowledge, 
which in most countries is a luxury, had 
long been a commodity in Germany 
which every industry could afford to 
buy a great deal of. 


Cheap Knowledge 


A very interesting German, discussing 
this subject, said: “It is not that we 
have the schools. Any country may have 
schools like ours. It is the tempera- 
ment of the students. Here a young 
man will study five or six years and 
take his degree, and then be contented 
with 300 or 400 marks a month ($75 to 
$100) in the laboratory of an industrial 
organization, whereas elsewhere a young 
man equally equipped would think of 
holding a chair in a university. In Ger- 
many even a very small manufacturer 
can afford his laboratory and staff of 
scientific workers, continually engaged 
in solving problems peculiar to that one 
industry.” 


When the test came the results ap- 
peared. The military authorities would 
call in the manufacturers of a certain 
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group and say: “Gentlemen, here is 
the problem. We have got to have so 
much of this and so much of that, and 
we look to you to find the way to pro- 
duce it. We shall expect you to meet 
here at this hour two weeks from today.” 

It might be sulphuric acid, or almost 
anything else. The manufacturers would 
then put it up to the men in their labora- 
tories. Two weeks later they would 
meet again and exchange results. Among 
them, by putting all of their information 
together, they would find the way, and 
solve problems which, in peace time, 
with each manufacturer jealously guard- 
ing his own secrets, might have had to 
wait years for a solution. 


Nickel and Rubber 


Many problems are yet unfinished, 
chief of those being perhaps the prob- 
lem of producing rubber in large quan- 
tities synthetically. Nickel is very scarce. 
But other things have been wonderfully 
accomplished. Substitutes have been 
found for cotton in the manufacture of 
high explosives. The possibilities of zinc 
wire in place of copper for conducting 
electricity have been discovered. All new 
installations now are made with zinc 
wire. The chemical equivalent of the 
saltpeter which was formerly imported 
from Chile has been commanded from 
the air, and this is a form of wealth 
that will perhaps endure after the war. 
The first costly electrical plants that 
were built for the process of obtaining 
saltpeter from nitrogen gas required 
Government subsidies. Lately the two 
largest plants have been built with pri- 
vate capital by men who are convinced 
that after the war saltpeter may be pro- 
duced by this process at a cost to make 
competition with the Chilean product 
profitable. 


Much Copper 


Copper is really not a serious problem. 
That becomes clear at once to the most 
casual-eyed visitor. Germany is full of 
copper. That might have been known 
before. A country that had for many 


years been importing tremendous quan- 
tities of copper would have huge reserves 
in some form or other, because it is an 
indestructible metal. There is copper 
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and brass everywhere. The metal was 
very lavishly used. Enough could be re- 
covered from copper roofs to supply the 
war industry for months, and after that 
enough more could be recovered from the 
universal brass bedstead and the door 
trimmings to go on with for an indeter- 
minate time. Besides, a great deal is 
regularly recovered from the battlefields, 
which, as soon as they have been cleared 
of the dead, are combed by gangs sent to 
retrieve all kinds of material, including 
iron, copper, and leather. 


New Wealth 


Notwithstanding the fact that 80 per 
cent. of all German industry is engaged 
in war service, and in spite of all other 
creative disabilities, new wealth is being 
created in some directions and old wealth 
is being maintained. Rock ballast is be- 
ing spread on the railways almost as in 
peace time. That is significant, because, 
at a pinch, railways so well ballasted as 
the German roads are may be a long time 
neglected without danger or loss. On the 
Frankfurt-Hamburg line grade elevation 
through the cities and other heavy work 
is progressing steadily. New macadam 
roads are building in the country, and 
the agricultural regions without excep- 
tion are as trim and as neatly picked up 
as in peace time. At Leipsic the largest 
and perhaps the finest railway station in 
Europe was finished and opened in De- 
cember. 

The 


great new Hamburg - Amer- 


ican Building at Hamburg is finishing. 
In Berlin the subway begun before the 
war is continuing to build, not feverishly, 
but steadily, and where a street has to 
be covered over, the temporary construc- 
tion is of a character to astonish a New 
Yorker. 


It would never give way. 
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Prisoners of war, especially Russians, 
furnished most of the rough labor for the 
new construction taking place in the 
Winter time, and then they are very 
widely employed in season on the farms. 
They are handled in gangs, and sent 
from place to place on request, as Italian 
or other alien labor formerly was handled 
by the padrone system in the United 
States. It is very mobile labor, and very 
glad to work, both for relief from the 
monotony of camp life and for the small 
wages paid. It was the use of prisoners 
that enabled Germany to produce the 
sufficient crop of 1915. 


Women at Work 


A great deal of heavy work also is 
performed by women. They dig in place 
of men in the Berlin subway work. This 
work came to the surface suddenly in the 
heart of Berlin, and the sight of women 
working with shovels attracted large 
crowds at first. Berliners did not relish 
it, and feared it would be misunderstood 
by foreign visitors, as it often was. One 
is tempted to exclaim: “ This is Germany 
in war time! It has come to this.” But, 
on the other hand, there are no slums in 
Berlin, nothing in the nature of a poor 
neighborhood that would not compare 
very favorably with Seventh or Eighth 
Avenue. Also, the women digging in the 
subway are very healthy and robust, in 
stout, whole garments. It is not a de- 
pressing spectacle. And yet a big police- 
man at the corner of Unter den Linden 
and Friedrichstrasse dislikes it person- 
ally. When a crowd gathers he disperses 
it roughly, saying: “Shame! Shame! 
Don’t stand there looking at women doing 
such work. You ought to be doing it if 
you have time to loiter,” or German te 
that effect. 


















How to Pay the Piper First 


IV. 


TRANGERS in San Francisco after 
S the earthquake were filled with a 
common astonishment and asked 
invariably the same question: ‘“ The 
money that people are spending so free- 
ly—where does it come from?” It was 
impossible that people should be really 
richer than before, and yet evidence of 
their seeming to be so was on every 
hand and in every direction, especially 
in places of eating, drinking, and amuse- 
ment. The answer, when forthcoming, 
was simple enough. It was insurance 
money. The people at large were en- 
joying the capital of the few. The rich, 
there or somewhere, were poorer, but 
all the rest were for the present richer. 


The Money Rich 
There now is somewhat of that same 
phenomenon in Germany. More money 
is in circulation than was ever the case 


before, and money in hand is already 


half spent. There is that illusion of 
money prosperity which invariably ac- 
companies currency inflation. The rich 
are each day poorer, and the very poor 
remain so, as is always the case. Between 
is the great other class through whose 
hands the money passes. In all the large 
cities the restaurants, the cafés, and the 
theatres are continually crowded with 
patrons. There is no dancing in Ger- 
many; that is principally what one 
misses. At the opera the highest-priced 
seats, 5 to 10 marks, as well as the 
cheaper ones, are all taken for every 
performance. At Munich the Bavarian 
King’s famous Hofbrau Haus is as in- 
teresting as ever, and, notwithstanding 
a rise of 10 pfennigs in the price of beer 
per litre, one may have to look through 
several great rooms before finding a 
place at which to sit and drink it. On 
the first floor, where the people are the 
King’s children still, petulant, noisy, un- 
political, and easily made happy, the 
visitor’s sensation is that of falling un- 
awares into a hive of colossal bees. They 
are as disinterested and as uncurious 


as bees. They sit, men and women, all 
together at long tables, as tight as they 
can sit, buzzing incessantly, beating the 
tables with their palms, sipping amber 
fluid out of glasses with pewter lids that 
pop open when the glass is raised and 
close when it is put down, with a click, 
click, click that adds a continuous metallic 
10te to the confusion of human voices. 


But at Munich, also, is a well-known 
collector of porcelains who points to his 
beloved and beautiful things, saying: “I 
tell my American friends that if the war 
lasts much longer they can have these 
objects at any price they will name. I 
cannot afford to keep them.” 


At the Hofbrau Haus 


The people at the Hofbrau Haus are 
drinking up his porcelains. So is wealth 
transmitted in this modern world. They 
do not know it. He does. 


This is to put the worst of it first. 
Germans naturally put the other side 
first. They say—even bankers and 
economists say: “ You can see for your- 
self how it is. Money is very abundant. 
The people are richer than they were be- 
fore. Our money does not go abroad as 
England’s money does. It remains here 
among us, and circulates endlessly.” 


Thinking Further 


One is sure from this that it is as one 
suspected. The war has set economic 
thought on its head in Germany. No- 
body is thinking straight about what is 
taking place. So one is obliged to an- 
swer: 

“To say that the German people are 
really richer than before the war start- 
ed is to say a meaningless thing. No 
neutral can understand it. Economic 
laws cannot, like international law, he 
suddenly suspended. This perpetual cir- 
culatory motion of money you boast of, 
and the abundance of the medium, only 
tend to conceal the fact that Germany is 
using up its capital.” 

To this the German banker, or the 
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economist, unexpectedly replies: “Of 
course. We know that, too. That is 
what capital is for. We may not be 
using it up as fast as you think, be- 
cause at the same time we are saving 
a great deal more relatively than in 
peace times. The rich—they especially 
are saying. But, notwithstanding that, 
it is true, as you say, we are using up 
capital in Germany. We shall get it 
back. That is the point.” 

“You mean in the form of indem- 
nities? ” 

“Yes. Either money indemnities or 
commercial concessions; both perhaps. 
Yes, both. And then you shall see.” 

“But when you have won the war 
your enemies may be unable to pay.” 

“They can pay,” the answer is. “ They 
will have to pay.” 

This idea of obtaining large money 
indemnities in the conditions of peace 
is prominent, not to say paramount, in 
Germany’s financial calculations. 


Two Ways of Paying 


There are only two ways of meeting 
the cost of war. One way is to pay the 
bill as you go, out of your own resources, 
which entails both heroic saving and the 
consumption of accumulated capital. The 
other way is to borrow. The general 
practice is to adopt both methods, as 
England does, as France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia do. They pay what they can, as 
they go, deriving the means partly from 
economy in private expenditures and 
partly from stores of accumulated capi- 
tal; and then, besides, they borrow heav- 
ily abroad. 

The advantage of borrowing is that 
the cost is spread over a long period of 
years, and may be paid off by easy in- 
stallments after the return of peace, 
under normal conditions of commerce and 
trade. But Germany does not borrow 
abroad, at least very little, and pays al- 
most the whole cost out of her own re- 
sources as she goes. There are ad- 
vantages in this plan, too. That, indeed, 
would be the ideal way to pay for war— 
provided only that at the end you were 
able to replenish the stores of capital 
that had been used up in the process. 
There is at least one other advantage. 
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Though it lies in the region of remote 
contingency it is nevertheless real for 
purposes of present consideration. A 
Government that owes money only to its 
own people, which is the same as to say 
that the people owe it to themselves and 
each other, is obviously in a position very 
different from that of a Government that 
owes a great deal of money abroad to 
strangers. One could halve its debt, cut 
the rate of interest or repudiate it alto- 
gether, a majority of the people assent- 
ing, without impairing its credit abroad 
or reducing in the least the power to 
borrow among strangers. The other 
Government, owing money abroad, could 
not diminish the principal of its debt or 
alter the rate of interest without ruining 
its credit abroad. 


Repudiation 


A shrewd-minded German economist 
asked suddenly this staggering question: 
“ What would be the effect if in the con- 
ditions of peace it were stipulated that 
all the belligerent countries should re- 
pudiate their war loans? ” 

After some reflection, the answer of a 
neutral was: “It is a very immoral thing 
to consider. It is too large a question to 
be met offhand. What shall one say? 
The obvious effect, of course, would be a 
relocation of wealth so sudden as perhaps 
to be very disastrous, certainly ruinous.” 

“No,” he said, “ the effect on the peo- 
ple at large. What would that be? ” 

“Perhaps, if you consider only the 
people at large, the noncapitalistic mass, 
it would be a great relief to them not to 
have to go on for generations, perhaps 
forever, paying interest on this huge, 
unimaginable debt that Europe is piling 
up. It would mean simply that they 
were not obliged to restore to private 
hands the capital that had been dis- 
persed among them during war.” 


Flexible Conditions 


But there again was the former prob- 
lem. Germany might repudiate her war 
debt, or a portion of it, by reducing the 
rate of interest, purely as a matter of 
internal policy, without reference to the 
feelings or economic beliefs of the world 
outside, whereas, nations that had bor- 
rowed outside could do no such thing at 





all. They would have to consider facts 
of international policy. 


The Power to Tax 


It must not be assumed from this that 
the thought of repudiation is working in 
Germany. But repudiation, besides being 
a very ugly word, is a matter of terms 
and relations. Many arrangements may 
be repudiation really which seem not to 
be, and go by other names. For example, 
it is very well known that the rich will 
be enormously taxed and super-taxed 
after the war, and it is already decided 
that war profits will be partly confis- 
cated by a special kind of tax that may 
be called almost punitive. The difficulty 
of capturing war profits that have be- 
come widely diffused in private hands 
will be solved arbitrarily. A man’s 
wealth will be compared with what it was 
before the war. If it has increased, the 
assumption will be that the increase 
arose from war profits, and it will bear 
the confiscatory tax accordingly. Corpo- 
rations that are now thriving on war 
eontracts are required to hold their ex- 
traordinary profits in suspense. They 
will be attended to suitably. Besides all 
of this, it is already suggested that an 
ideal way of levying an income tax after 
the war would be to reduce the rate of 
interest on the war loans. In that way 
the rich would pay the most, having been 
individually the largest purchasers of 
the war loans. 


Buyers of the Loan 
Each loan has had a wider popular 
base than its predecessor. Subscriptions 
of 100 to 2,000 marks ($25 to $250) were 
‘on the first loan, 926,059 in number, 
yielding 734,000,000 marks; on the sec- 


ond, 2,113,220, yielding 1,662,000,000 
marks, and on the third, 2,883,799, 
yielding 2,165,000,000 marks. That fact, 
of course, is in theory if not in practice 
a strong protection against repudiation 
of interest or principal after the war, 
though not one that may be trusted ab- 
solutely. The people must be persuaded 
to see that the cost of the war in the 
actual sense had already been paid, and 
that keeping up interest and amortiza- 
tion payments on the loans would be 
merely paying money from pocket to 


pocket, to the ultimate advantage of the 
rich. 


The aspects of the case are clear 
enough to the bankers, the economists, 
and the rich. They are not deluding 
themselves; and yet they go on putting 
their money into the loan, cheerfully, 
patriotically, with a spirit that must be 
rare in the world. You may say to a 
banker whom you know to have put a 
large portion of his private fortune into 
the war loans: “Do you not see what 
will be the case? After the war taxes 
will be terrific, much worse than now 
they are, because the Government is 
borrowing at compound interest, paying 
interest on previous loans from the prin- 
cipal of new ones. The people under 
you cannot be made to pay more than 
they can afford.” And he will answer: 
“The rich should pay. Why not? They 
expect to do it. We may be taxed 40 per 
cent., 50 per cent. We may have to give 
everything we possess. We cannot give 
more than all. What then? We can 
begin again. I am willing to do that. 
The people fight and the rich must pay. 
Yes, we see all that.” 


Spirit of the Rich 

This is not the attitude of one, or two, 
or a few. It is the spirit of the rich 
in Germany. All will not be lost. 
Nobody believes that, of course. It is 
a patriotic exaggeration of speech, the 
effect of which is but to intensify the 
faith they have in Germany’s future. On 
the Boerse they pay 5 marks and 20 
pfennigs for the American dollar, normal 
price 4 marks 20 pfennigs, and, with the 
other hand buy—of all things!—ship- 
ping shares. They have been very strong 
and active, without a sea on which to 
sail a German ship. That is faith. 


There is a considerable business doing 
on the Boerse, transactions all for cash, 
no quotations allowed for publication, and 
one would not guess a war was going 
on until one’s attention is called to the 
fact that all the men going to and fro 
are above forty. “ We are not much 
crowded now,” some one says. “ All our 
young men are in the war.” But there 
is no speculation in the war loans. People 
put their money into war bonds without 
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intending to take it out. Is it safe? No 
matter, yes or no. It is necessary to 
think it is. 

Is the War Loan Good? 


A man who first gained distinction in 
German banking, then became a mem- 
ber of the Government, and now is liv- 
ing in retirement, with a detached point 
of view, put it this way: “ People are 
continually coming te me to ask if I think 
the war loan a good investment. I say 
to them: ‘Why, if you are good, the 
war loan is good.’ They say, ‘ But how?’ 
I say, ‘ You are simply signing your own 
note. Are you good for it? That is the 
only question. Are you good for your 
own note? Can you pay your taxes? 
If so, then the war loan is a good invest- 
ment. You will have to pay it your- 
eet.”” 

Then in the next minute he began to 
discuss the subject of indemnities from 
the enemy. Could the enemy pay? Of 
course. It had other things to pay with, 
if not the money. But what other 
things? * 

“Well,” he said, “the French, for 
example, hold large amounts of Serbian, 
Swedish, and Russian bonds, Government 
bonds, some of them,-corporation bonds 
for the rest, and shares besides. We say 
to the French Government, ‘ Turn over to 
us your Serbian, Swedish, and Russian 
securities, then, if you cannot pay in- 
demnity in money.’ The French Govern- 
ment asks how it can do that. We say, 
‘Buy them from the individuals with 
French Government securities. Then 
the French Government goes to a French 
investor and asks, ‘ What have you got?’ 
He says he has 10,000 francs of Serbian 
bonds, or 20,000 francs of something else, 
and the French Government says, ‘ Here 
are your 10,000 (or 20,000) franes; now 
give up the bonds.’ And then the French 
Government turns the bonds over to Ger- 
many.” 


France Should Worry 
“ But what would happen afterward ta 
the franc in France? ” 
“Oh,” he replied, “that I can’t tell 
you.” 
If Germany should lose, or if the war 
continued until, in fact, nobody could pay, 


then everything would be different. If 
one knew when the war would end then 
one could think to some conclusion. As 
it is, with all the belligerent countries 
committed to a policy of unlimited lia- 
bility on account of the war, and with 
capital being leveled and consumed at a 
rate for which there is no parallel in 
economic experience, one must conjecture 
and wait to see what will happen. In 
the meantime, the financial advisers of 
the German Government are making 
what plans they may. The problems of 
post-bellum finance are being considered 
as carefully during war as those of war 
had been considered in time of peace. 
Ways of contracting the currency imme- 
diately after the war are already being 
considered. That is to prevent excesses 
of inflation which might easily become 
uncontrollable. The possibility of a peace 
loan for purpose of rehabilitation has 
been discussed independently of indem- 
nities. 


Gold in Its Place 


In the meantime there is an absolute 
embargo on gold. An American paper 
dollar or an American dollar in the form 
of a draft is worth 5 marks and 20 pfen- 
nigs, but an American gold dollar is 
worth only 4 marks and 20 pfennigs, as 
in peace time, because it cannot be taken 
out of the country. Only the German 
Government can spend gold abroad, and 
although it is buying a great deal of 
stuff abroad, even from the United 
States, as the rate of exchange so elo- 
quently proves, it pays in marks at a 
great loss, in order to save the gold. All 
the necessaries of existence imported into 
Germany are purchased by the Govern- 
ment—grain, fodder, animals, and what- 
ever else is required. The field of the 
private trader is much restricted. And, 
so far as possible, the Government pays 
in other currency than gold. Having 
opened up the Balkans, from where im- 
ports would call for gold payment unless 
other means were provided, the Imperial 
Reichsbank established large bank 
credits in. Bulgaria, against which Bul- 
garia issues a special kind of money to 
pay for what Germany buys in that coun- 
try. One purpose of hoarding gold at 
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the Reichsbank is to be able after the 
war to use it for obtaining enormous 
credits abroad, probably, that is to say, 
inevitably, in the United States, for there 
will be no other lending country left. 
The Reichsbank might expect to receive 
three or four dollars of credit for each 
dollar of gold deposited in the United 
States. 

The problems are new and vast, and 
for some of them there are no rules of 
solution; but on the whole they are re- 
garded rationally, and for the present one 
may say the question of Germany’s 
financial solvency is a matter of no 
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relevance. Ordinary tests do not apply. 
For purposes of immediate consideration 
one may cast money itself out of the 
question. The question is whether Ger- 
many, out of her own resources, can con- 
tinue to feed and clothe her people, and 
produce the materials consumed in war. 
If she can do that, the money means by 
which production and distribution are ef- 
fected are to be considered only in the 
light of expediency. If they conceal the 
fact that capital is being consumed at a 
rapid rate and create an illusion of popu- 
lar prosperity, perhaps that is all the 
better. The trial will come afterward. 


A People Emotionally United 


w, 


ISMARCK supposed that in the im- 
probable case of two of his country- 
men finding themselves in agree- 

ment about anything. they would im- 
mediately fall to quarreling as to why 
they agreed. Germans quote this saying 
about themselves with evident relish. 
They love to disagree and to grumble. 
And yet they boast of nothing else so 
much as of their unity in war. This is 
not simply a contradiction. It involves 
an important distinction. 


Wherein Is Unity 


Emotionally they are united. Political- 
ly they are divided. 

There are two kinds of families—those 
who care what the neighbors think and 
those who don’t. The Germans had al- 
ways been of the kind who don’t. They 
wrangled out their differences with all 
the windows open, and spanked the chil- 
dren in the back yard instead of taking 
them quietly into the woodshed or to the 
cellar. The neighbors are continually 
expecting such a family to break up. The 
sons who are old enough to do.so will 
leave home and the daughters will elope, 
leaving the authors of so much human 
discord to fight it out alone as they de- 
serve. 

It is. possible, nevertheless, for the 


members of a quarrelsome household to 
be really very fond of one another, and 
also to be deeply, jealously, and romanti- 
cally attached to their joint possessions. 
If that is the case, outside interference 
will unite the family for purposes of 
fierce resistance. Its reaction to a com- 
mon peril may seem to be quicker and 
more positive because the natural human 
impulse to unity of action has been 
hitherto baffled by internal dissensions. 
The boy, howling in the back yard from 
the effects of a fresh beating, rises with 
the rest to repel the meddling neighbor. 
The rights of the family as a unit having 
been established by united effort, the boy 
sits down where he was and resumes his 
howling, and the mother, who has taken 
his part, renews her opinions of the 
father. 


The Grumbler 


So the German Socialist rises and goes 
to the front in France or Russia to do 
his share of the fighting against the 
enemies of the Fatherland, on their ter- 
ritory, and then, on leave, returns to the 
Reichstag, still in his uniform, denounces 
militarism, states his horror of conquest 
in principle, and heckles his Government. 
If you sit down with him at luncheon he 
is a fair-haired, blue-eyed man, awkward 
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with his sword, whose mind is like a 
moving-picture film on which pictures 
from two very different worlds have be- 
come hopelessly confused. One is a world 
economically perfected, in which every- 
body is happy and comfortable, by virtue 
of theories which he expounds in the 
Reichstag and elsewhere. The other is a 
world in which killing is man’s immediate 
business, and in which the enemies of the 
Fatherland will be vanquished forever by 
strength of the valor he has seen and to 
which he has contributed his own. When 
you comment upon the strangeness of his 
situation he says: 

“Yes, my American friend, you see it 
is this way. On the physical battlefield 
there is unity. On the political battlefield 
there are concessions. On the economic 
battlefield there is no peace, and perhaps 
never will be until”— But he thinks, 
of course, that you, would rather talk 
war, which is dramatic, living, and un- 
written, than economics, which is all in 
books, for those to read who will. That 
is really to say that he himself would. 


Drum Fire 


“Can you imagine what drum fire is 


like?’ he asks. ‘“ You can’t,” he con- 
tinues, without waiting for the answer. 
“Tt is so fast that you cannot hear 
the guns separately. It’s like the beat- 
ing of snare drums, a_ continuous 
roll. The men can’t stand it long at 
a time. Every few hours you have to 
take them out and send others in their 
place. Those who come out were already 
dead in one sense. They gave up hope. 
They expected to die. But when they 
are Safely out hope returns. Nobody 
likes to die. It is a relief not to have 
died. They rest and think and get their 
nerves in order—and then you have to 
take them back. That is hell! Every- 
body knows that at least one-tenth will 
die this time. For one in ten it is certain 
death, and, worst of all, death from which 
escape before had been miraculous. Well, 
they go!” 

He clenches his fist and makes the 
dished jump. “They go! They are not 
afraid of the officers’ pistols. That is 
calumny. They are afraid not to go. It 
is moral authority they fear. And only 
Germans will do it,” he adds, more quiet- 
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ly. “The French will not go back into 
the same drum fire. New men have 
to be found. The Italians will not pass 
their own dead. Only the Germans will 
go.” 


For the Fatherland 


He is very proud of it, naively so. 
He has seen them go. He has made 
them go. Though he disbelieves in war 
and militarism, in aristocracy and mod- 
ern diplomacy, in racial vanity and na- 
tional aggrandizement, yet would he lead 
his men again and again into that hellish 
drum fire for the Fatherland. 


As to the nature of the war, the Ger- 
mans are wonderfully united. There is 
no denying this fact. They hold in com- 
mon, to begin with, a tragic view of 
their historical position. Modern Ger- 
man history is a continuation of Prus- 
sian history, and Prussian history is 
gloomy, desperate, and dreadful. Fred- 
erick the Great making war against all 
the powers of Continental Europe, dur- 
ing seven years, at odds of one to ten, 
and making it as Imperial Germany to- 
day makes war, out of his own people’s 
resources, requiring tremendous self- 
sacrifice, is a picture to satisfy every 
longing of the fatalistic Teutonic im- 
agination. The world is an enemy. The 
odds are overwhelming. Yet the miracu- 
lous is possible. 


Love of Peace 


You cannot convince a German that he 
is not, above all, a peace-loving man, until 
his land is attacked. He believes it; 
therefore, in one sense, it is true, for a 
love of peace, though it may be con- 
tradicted by acts, may be a feeling and 
not a fact. He forgives his enemies al- 
most anything more easily than this: 
that they forced war upon Germany. If 
you wish to debate it, he will insist that 
the alliance between Russia, France, and 
England was from its inception and in 
its very nature an alliance designed to 
thwart the growth of Germany. He will 
add that, even so, clear as it is and was, 
still he couldn’t believe it himself. He 
couldn’t imagine England taking part in 
the war. 


After war had been declared against 
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Russia, Germans gathered before the 
British Embassy in Berlin and cheered. 
That is pathetically true. He asks you, 
Why? The fact was reported in the 
English newspapers at the time, and the 
British asked themselves the same ques- 
tion. Why? In like spirit Germans em- 
braced Japanese in the streets of Berlin. 
But alas! the Japanese, too, went over 
to the side of the hostile world. 


Effect of Isolation 


This feeling of moral and physical iso- 
lation is a powerful unifying emotion in 
Germany. Fear is another. The “Slavic 
peril” is a dreadful conception. Press- 
ing against the frontiers of Germany 
were always the Russians, multiplying 
calamitously and nursing an_ earth 
hunger insatiable. Do you question the 
earth hunger? Do you, really? Your 
Socialist becomes strangely emphatic. 
“During 100 years,” he says, as if it 
were a State secret, “ the Russians have 
increased their portion of earth, by con- 
quest, by stealth, by sheer force of their 
mass, at the rate of 100 square miles per 
day.” This, to the German imagination, 
seems a statement of appalling fact. 
That the monstrous expansion of the 
Russian Empire has taken place for the 
most part in Asia is no comfort at all. 
That is only because Germany has so 
far been able to protect herself, and not 
only herself but all the rest of Europe 
from the terrible earth lust of the fecund 
Russian. Notoriously, Russia coveted 
space in Europe; notoriously, she wanted 
dominion over the Balkan Peninsula. She 
wanted the eastern Caesar’s place at 
Constantinople. And with this all- 
menacing power, against which Germany 
alone stood as the bulwark and buffer to 
save European civilization—with this 
dark power France and England had 
made an alliance to crush Germany com- 
mercially! 


Deep Bitterness 

The bitterness of this sentiment in 
Germany is abysmal. It is compounded 
of the two most potent emotional ele- 
ments—fear and hate. Russia is feared; 
England is hated. 

But for the feeling of all Germans 
toward Russia, as a glacial period de- 
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scending upon them with irresistible 
force, the attitude of German Socialists 
toward the war might have been very 
different. Herein lies in part the ex- 
planation of the utter collapse of the 
spirit of internationalism among the 
Socialists of Germany, whose readiness 
to take up arms against their fellow- 
Socialists in France has been the apology 
of the latter for having in like spirit 
taken up arms against Germans. Yet, 
until the test came, Germany was doubt- 
ful about her Socialists, who had so 
vehemently in peace denounced war upon 
any terms. 


The radical Socialists were distrusted 
in Germany not upon social or economic 
grounds, but for patriotic reasons. The 
unpardonable sin of the Socialist was 
that he was in theory unpatriotic. He 
seemed to think he had more in common 
with the trade unionist of England and 
the syndicalist of France than with a 
countryman of his own on another social 
plane. That was why a German Social- 
ist and a German Conservative could not 
be invited to the same house at the same 
time, or sit together at the same table 
anywhere. The Socialists were not peo- 
ple to say: “Our country first, right or 
wrong.” They were quite capable of 
saying contrary things, even in a great 
political crisis, especially in the event 
of difficulty with France or England, 
for with French and English Socialists 
they had made vows of a peace which 
should transcend the narrow prejudices 
of nationalism. 


Feeling Toward Russia 


Then came the war. It began with 
Russia, and with Russians the German 
Socialists had nothing whatever in com- 
mon. So far from that, the feeling of a 
German Socialist toward Russia was the 
same as that of other Germans. Their 
reactions to the Russian peril were all 
alike. There was the very beginning of 
emotional unity in .war. The Emperor 
perceived this and gave iit expression, 
dramatically. In his speech from the 
balcony he said that he no longer knew 
Socialists, Conservatives, Liberals, or 
others in Germany. He knew only Ger- 
mans. France was the political ally of 
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Russia, and when she kept that faith 
there ceased to be Socialists in France, 
discernible as such to Germans, but only 
enemies, all alike fighting on the side 
of Russia. The logic of this, good or 
bad, is of no consequence whatever, so 
long as the subject is the state of feeling. 
That is as German Socialists now feel 
and have felt from the first. If they 
had not feared Russia as Germans they 
might have felt very differently in all 
respects. However, that must remain 
always in the region of conjecture. 
Nobody can say for sure what might 
have happened in place of what did 
happen, circumstances being altered. 


In fear and pride, in a desolate sense 
of moral detachment, in a certain gloom 
of heart with which they are born, in 
the acute psychological necessity of hold- 
ing fast to a faith in themselves against 
a world that calls them “ Huns,” in the 
quality of their imagination, in feeling 
a power beyond anything they knew 
before—by force of all of these things 
they are emotionally united in quite a 
wonderful way. 


A Quarrelsome Household 


It is yet a quarrelsome household 
within, ‘and through the windows come 
sounds of political discord. The enemy, 
hearkening to these sounds, is led to 
believe that the family is about to break 
up in confusion, that the Government 
and the people are pulling apart and 
that the Government itself is disunited, 
the military power looking one way and 
the civil power another. The facts do 
seem significant. On Dec. 9 the Im- 
perial Chancellor declared that the Gov- 
ernment was ready to entertain peace 
proposals if the enemy had any to offer. 
A great many Germans had thought the 
Chancellor ought to say something more 
definite, that he should formulate the 
conditions on which Germany would con- 
sent to end the war, and that night there 
was a peace demonstration in the streets 
of Berlin. Would not any one deduce 
from such evidential material that the 
German people wanted peace and that 
they were divided as to the course pur- 
sued by the Government? 


It is true that the Germans long for 


peace; so probably do all other people 
now at war. It is true also that the 
Imperial Chancellor’s “ peace speech ” 
was a disappointment to those who 
thought the German demands and pur- 
poses ought to be definitely formulated 
as a matter of political expediency; but 
what really happened in Berlin on Dec. 9 
was misconstrued on the evidence. The 
Socialists in the Reichstag had several 
important speeches to make following the 
Chancellor. By mistake, possibly by de- 
sign, the session suddenly and by a snap 
vote was adjourned immediately on the 
conclusion of the Chancellor’s speech. 
The Socialists made a great row instant- 
ly, and were so clearly in the right that 
the vote to adjourn was reconsidered, the 
session was reopened, and the Socialists 
made their speeches, in which they criti- 
cised the Government and supported the 
war. 


A Misunderstanding 


But the afternoon newspapers went to 
press with the news that the Socialists 
had been gagged in the Reichstag. Cards 
at once were circulated calling up the 
Socialists for a demonstration, and it 
took place in spite of the fact that the 
reason for it had ceased to exist. It was 
to be a demonstration to protest against 
the fact that the Socialists had not been 
allowed to have their say about peace, 
and it took place after they had had their 
say, because it couldn’t be stopped by its 
authors. It was an amiable and orderly 
crowd that filled Unter den Linden that 
night. The American Ambassador went 
about in it asking the people what it was 
about, and hardly one in ten had the 
faintest idea. There was no violence and 
apparently no thought of it. Nobody was 
hurt. 


The Truth Afraid 


The Foreign Office, however, thought 
news of such a gathering in the streets, 
after the Chancellor’s speech, would be 
misunderstood and refused to allow the 
correspondents to send out the bare 
truth. The Foreign Office in one way 
was wrong, because, of course, word did 
get out of Germany that there had been 
a “peace demonstration” in Berlin. It 
became at once a peace riot, and within 
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a week French and English papers 
printed accounts of a collision between 
the people clamoring for peace and the 
Government wanting war, in which 400 
people were killed, some by machine 
guns and some by clubs, pistols, and 
horses of the Berlin police. However, 
in another way—in its own way—the 
Foreign Office was right. The Chan- 
cellor’s speech was very easily miscon- 
strued outside. The English and French 
press generally treated it as a vast 
“bluff,” and when the news of its hav- 
ing been so received reached Germany 
the natural reaction took place. Those 
who previously had inclined to criticise 
the Chancellor for refusing to state the 
terms on which Germany would make 
peace were now less certain of their own 
opinions and joined with the rest in 
wondering why anything Germany did 
or said toward peace seemed invariably 
to be misunderstood as an expression of 
“ weakness.” This had already happened 
so often that the dread of its repetition 
has become positively morbid. 


Reacting to Insult 


All Germans react alike to every taunt, 
every threat, every insult and every peril 
offered from without, for that is emo- 
tional. On the other hand, there are 
probably no two Germans alive who could 
exactly agree on the politics of a war 
that began in the faith of self-preserva- 
tion and has threatened unexpectedly to 
become one of conquest. There are those 
who think Germany’s destiny is insepa- 
rable from that of England, and that the 
sooner they can reconcile themselves to 
that truth the sooner the war will end. 
At the other extreme are those who 
think the way to postpone the Russian 
peril is to embrace it, and talk of an 
understanding between Germany and 
Russia. There are those who think Bel- 
gium ought to be annexed and those who 
think to annex Belgium would put an 
indelible stain upon the honor of Ger- 
many. There are those who think the 
Zeppelin raids a ghastly futility which 
Germany will repent of, and those who 
think England ought to be made to feel 
the war on her own soil. Why Eng- 
land ought to feel it so, seeing that 
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Germany has made war almost entirely 
off the soil of the Fatherland, is not 
to be answered rationally. There are 
many who condemn the sinking of the 
Lusitania, and many who don’t. Some 
condemn it for political reasons and 
others on moral ground only. 


Impartial Tyranny 


The Imperial Government tries to be 
neutral. The Berliner Post, in a fit of 
enthusiasm, says in effect: “ People 
want to know what Germany’s peace 
terms are? Well, there need be no 
uncertainty that Germany will keep for 
its own everything it has taken. Those 
are its terms.” And for that the Ber- 
liner Post is suspended by the Govern- 
ment. Then Professor Hans Delbriick, 
one of the ablest men in Germany, gives 
out an interview in which he argues 
ardently against annexation of French 
and Belgian territory, and says, of 
course, the German people will not ap- 
prove of it; and then all that part of 
Professor Delbriick’s opinion has to be 
deleted by the Foreign Office censor. 


It is a significant fact that internal 
political differences have become more 
defined and have increased in variety, 
as the rim of hell within which lies 
the German Empire has expanded out- 
wardly. Its expanding so has created 
new problems to wrangle over, and at 
the same time has given the family a 
feeling of greater security. A reverse 
in arms, which should throw Germany 
on the defensive at one point, would 
undoubtedly emphasize instantly the 
emotional unity of the people, and in 
the same degree diminish the political 
discord. 


Comportable Militarism 


Necessity is greater than theory. The 
subject of militarism was broached to a 
scientist whose disbelief in it had once 
been scornful. 

“Yes, yes,” he said absently. “ But 
after all, militarism is not a bad thing 
in war, is it?” 

It became the business of militarism 
to save the Fatherland, as every German 
thinks, and of what use is a Fatherland 
than cannot be saved? 





Germans In a Self-Seeing Mood 


Tis 


S Huns,” says Excellenz, the host, 
stabbing himself with the word, 

“we fooled the world for a long 
time. Then how suddenly it found us out!” 
This is the beginning of an after-din- 
ner conversation. Imagine that there are 
present, besides yourself, a member of 
the Reichstag, two members of the For- 
eign Office staff, a Commerzienrat, an 
editor, a soldier, and a professor who is 
writing an essay to prove that when 
people invent atrocity tales against their 
enemies they reveal their own character- 
istic cruelties. Excellenz, continuing, 
casts out the irony and asks directly: 
“Did our American friends believe that 
we could change over night and become 
Huns, indeed? How could they turn on 
us so, knowing us as they did? That is 
not what should happen in friendship. 
Why did your sympathies desert us? We 
wonder if you ever believed in us at all.” 


Truth and the Germans 


It is easy to tell a German the truth, 
especially the truth about himself. He 
respects it, almost morbidly, and the 
more it burns the more respectfully will 
he receive it. Therefore, there is almost 
no excuse for those Americans and Ger- 
man-Ameri¢cans who since the beginning 
of the war have been going about in Ger- 
many saying false and futile things, out 
of spite, out of malice and ignorance, or 
out of a shallow desire to be ingratiating. 
Therefore, too, all the greater need has 
been for those who could to tell the truth, 
and say: “In view of what has happened 
it could not be different. The Americans 
are a sentimental people. Their sympa- 
thies are strong and volatile, controlled 
not otherwise than by the authority of 
feeling. The fact for Germany to face is 
not that the attitude of a certain Ad- 
ministration at Washington is thus or so, 
but that the sympathies of the American 
people run actively against Germany.” 

“But why? Tell us why?” 

“In the beginning there was Belgium. 
Now— ” 


“But have you not read the ante- 
bellum letters of the Belgian diplomats 
from all the capitals of Europe? Have 
you not—” 


Feeling Above Fact 


This is not to debate the 
Belgian question. It is both too late and 
too soon for that. What we are trying 
now to account for is the state of feeling 
in the United States. In the beginning 
there was Belgium. Americans heard 
only the cry of a people in pain, whose 
mortal sin was to have been in the way. 
There were those who desired then that 
the United States should intervene. The 
violation of Belgium, whatever else you 
may say for it, produced moral senti- 
ments very damaging to Germany’s 
cause. That was instant. Then came 
endless reports of German cruelties— 
some of them, let us say, necessary, some 
unnecessary, all of them deplorable from 
every point of view.” 

“But surely,” interrupts the host, 
“intelligent people may agree not to be- 
lieve atrocity tales, or, if they must be- 
lieve them, then to remember that they 
are not typical.” 


About Frightfulness 


“Yes, but we are talking about emo- 
tions. At last came the Bryce report 
on German frightfulness in Belgium. 
Lord Bryce is a very eminent person. 
He is regarded in the United States 
with great respect and real affection. 
His word would be accepted without ques- 
tion. Could anybody suppose that the 
author of ‘The Holy Roman Empire,’ 
the most sympathetic critical under- 
standing in the English language of the 
German errand on earth, would con- 
sciously put upon Germany an unde- 
served stigma? The Bryce report pro- 
duced a profound impression in the 
United States. It was furnished by the 
British Government to the American 
papers weeks ahead of the date of ‘re- 
lease,’ so that there was plenty of time 


“No, no. 
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to prepare it for publication, and it re- 
ceived tremendous circulation. For a 
great majority of people it put the seal 
upon all that had been said of German 
cruelty in war. After that it was 
harder for neutrals to find the words 
with which to combat the unneutral trend 
of American thought. The German Gov- 
ernment also investigated what had 
taken place, and in due time made its 
report. It was a dignified performance. 
It was an important document in re- 
buttal. There are many who hold it 
to be intrinsically a stronger document 
than the Bryce report. But what did 
the German Government do with it? A 
summary of the introduction was fur- 
nished to the press—a few hundred 
words. The physical existence of the 
report itself was unknown. One day the 
Berlin correspondent of a Chicago news- 
paper saw a copy of it on a desk in the 
Foreign Office. ‘Hello!’ he said, ‘ what’s 
that?’ ‘Why, that’s the answer to the 
Bryce report,’ he was told. He asked 
for a copy, and was allowed to take that 
one. It was already old. He posted it 
to his newspaper, which, some weeks 
later, printed considerable extracts. 
Other papers reprinted from that paper 
meagre extracts. The total publicity of 
the German report, as compared with 
that of the Bryce report, was nil. There- 
fore, it is correct to say that the Bryce 
report on German frightfulness in Bel- 
gium stands uncontroverted in the minds 
of American people. Do you know what 
that means? ” 


The Naive Apology 


“We have never known how to do 


these things,’ says your host. “ We 
have made many stupid mistakes. Yes, 
we see what that means.” 

“Then there was the Lusitania. One 


has to come to Germany to learn that 
the sinking of the Lusitania was regard- 
ed by the German people in two ways— 
in one way with a kind of military satis- 
faction and in another way with human 
horror. For three days Americans 
waited in tense anxiety for some word 
of how the tragedy had touched the Ger- 
man people. The moral quality of the 
act would be determined not by the for- 


mal expressions of the German Govern- 
ment so much as by the attitude of the 
German people. But the German For- 
eign Office would not allow the American 
correspondents to say that one side of 
the German character, the side Amer- 
icans especially knew, disapproved of 
the act, because, if that were said, the 
world might think the German people 
were disloyal to the Government. So of 
that human feeling we received not one 
hint; but later, through sources over 
which Germany had no control, we heard 
that at the news of the Lusitania’s de- 
struction people went cheering and exult- 
ing through the streets of Berlin.” 


. What Hurt Most 


“ And you believed that!” exclaims 
your host. “That is what we cannot 
understand—that you should believe such 
things. You had Germans among you. 
You had many citizens of German blood. 
They could have told you how the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania would be regarded 
by Germans. They knew the German 
character and its natural reactions. But 
perhaps you would not have believed 
them.” 

“Perhaps not, in view of what hap- 
pened. Who shall wonder at it? The 
sinking of the Lusitania was cheered in 
New York, in Chicago, in St. Louis, and 
in Cincinnati, both vocally and in print, 
by friends of Germany who in combating 
anti-German feeling became much more 
German than Germans in Germany. They 
behaved very badly.” 


Facts, Facts! 


Excellenz, the host, is silent. Several 
others press at once for a hearing on the 
logic of the case. The facts—what of the 
facts? Is it true that the American peo- 
ple condemned Germany on the plead- 
ings of emotion, without reference to the 
facts? 

“Let us stick to feeling,” you say. 
“That is the subject, is it not—the state 
of feeling in the United States toward 
Germany? Though the facts were alto- 
gether as Germany relates them, though 
they justified the act to the reason of 
the world, yet the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania would remain characterized as a 
colossal political blunder, because of its 





effect upon feeling. Until then it had 
been thought unneutral for the United 
States to buy the bonds of its ammuni- 
tion customers. Until then American 
sympathies were accessible to argument. 
The change was sudden. After the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, Wall Street opened 
its doors to Anglo-French bonds. Many 
of the same people who had denounced 
the sale of ammunition for profit were 
now for giving it in enormous quantities. 
And the heart was closed. Such were the 
political consequences of the sinking of 
the Lusitania. They might have been 
far worse. If for one day had been lost, 
besides the neutrality of the heart, the 
neutrality also of the head, there would 
now be war between the United States 
and Germany.” 


The Greatest Blunder 


This statement is received in silence, 
but with perfect understanding. “ Yes, 
politically it was a great blunder,” says 
your host at length. “That may be. 
You are probably right. What else? ” 

“You complain that Americans do not 
take the trouble to know what is going 
on in Germany. Neither do you know 
what is taking place in the United States. 
German sympathizers by their attack 
upon life and property have produced a 
state of feeling which you know nothing 
about. It is not so much that these ac- 
tivities are pro-German as that they are 
anti-American.” 

“ But surely,” several Germans protest 
at once, “ you cannot suppose that the 
German Government has any knowledge 
of these things. That is the lawlessness 
of individuals.” 


In Their Name 


“It is lawlessness in the name of the 
German cause, undisavowed by the Ger- 
man Government or German sympa- 
thizers, and it tends to associate the 
cause with violence.” 

“But that is something we cannot 
help. If feeling is so easily misled in 
the United States, what can the German 
Government do? No sane person be- 
lieves that the German Government 
would provoke disloyalty among Amer- 
ican citizens. That would be fatal to 
the German cause.” 
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“So it was. The German Government 
sent Dr. Dernburg to the United States 
to carry on pro-German propaganda. 
He began at once to talk of an uprising 
of Irish-Americans and of German- 
Americans. We should see what would 
come of our anti-Germanism. We were 
stitting on a volcano and didn’t know it.” 

At this every German lifts his hands in 
despair. He knows all about it. There 
is nothing to add. The Dernburg propa- 
ganda in the United States, he admits, 
was an inconceivable blunder. Possibly 
Dr. Dernburg would say so himself, 
now that he sits in quite detachment at 
Grunewald, near Berlin, with a per- 
spective that no propagandist could ever 
hope to command. It is easy to see what 
happened to him. In the United States 
he was always on the impulse of com- 
bating something; therefore he leaned 
forward and was out of poise. No longer 
a propagandist, he has recovered his 
vertical habits of thought, and is in pri- 


vate life a fairly impartial critic of both © 


American and German affairs. 


The Ghastliest Thing 


The German cempany is thoughtful. 
There is still another thing; you break 
the silence with it. “And then those 
Zeppelin raids?” you say. “ Nobody in 
Germany knows how frightful they are. 
The Zeppelin crews cannot tell what 
damage they have done. You have to 
wait for the English papers, and the 
English keep a lot of it out of the pa- 
pers, in order to cheat you of your sat- 
isfaction. Therefore, you never know 
how ghastly the business is. We get 
it in the United States from people who 
have witnessed it.” 

You suddenly find resistance. Justi- 
fication of the Zeppelin raids bursts all 
around. They are essentially retaliatory. 
The English and French began it. The 
world is a shrieking hypocrite. It goes 
into spasms of horror when the Ger- 
mans drop bombs on London, but says 
almost nothing when the English and 
French drop their bombs on German 
towns, once even on a royal castle, kill- 
ing innocent noncombatants on numerous 
occasions. The only thing is that Ger- 
man bombs are more effective. Is that 
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what the world holds against Germany ? 
Why is it a greater atrocity to drop 
bombs on London than on Stuttgart? 

“Tntrinsically,” you say, “it is no 
worse. And yet, the effect upon the 
world’s imagination is bound to be very 
much greater. Technically and legally 
it is the same; but in degree and in 
feeling it is very different.” There is 
ro protest, perhaps owing to the utter 
inability of a German to imagine the 
world loving London more than he loves 
Stuttgart or any other town of Deutsch- 
land, and you are tempted to phrase the 
moral, “ A people could not afford to be 
always technically right and emotionally 
wrong; sure only of its facts and un- 
mindful of the feelings. The world would 
never understand.” 


A Deep Pitfall 


That was too easy to say. You ought 
to have distrusted it for that reason 
alone. You remember instantly that it 
is not safe to fling philosophy about care- 
lessly in a German company. 

“Perhaps it is so,” says Excellenz, the 
host. “ But tell me, do you really hold 
that your trade in ammunition with our 
enemies is neutral? 

It is now your turn to take thought. 
The argument lies clearly in your mind. 
It is technically neutral; the facts are 
all yours. But you have been insisting 
upon the spirit as well as the letter of 
conduct. And_ Excellenz, continuing, 
turns the argument against you. “We 
admit that your legal attitude is per- 
fectly correct. You have the right on 
your side; but if you speak of degree as 
altering the aspect of acts, there is a 
degree in this that makes it vital to us. 
If we should lose the war it would be 
owing to American ammunition. You 
must see that our feeling about it is 
affected accordingly. Can you say it is 
quite neutral? ” 

“It was neutral at first,” you insist, 
“and if the degree of it has seemed 
latterly to transcend the fact of neu- 
trality, that is a growth from circum- 
stances over which the Americans had no 
control.” 

“Tf conditions were 


suddenly -re- 


versed,” Excellenz persists, “so that the 
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Germans alone had access to the Ameri- 
can markets, would ammunition be sup- 
plied in unlimited quantities to Germany 
or would some way be found to diminish 
the traffic? ” 


American Sympathies 


“There cannot be any positive an- 
swer,” you reply. “The sympathies of 
the American people are anti-German 
for emotional and political reasons. The 
emotional reasons have been indicated. 
The political reasons lie deeper. There 
is a belief in the United States that Ger- 
many thinks a political philosophy an- 
tagonistic to ours and that the triumph 
of Germany in this war would be a 
disaster to democracy in the world. That 
is not for the present debatable. It is 
a kind of political instinct, not to be re- 
moved by argument in the heat of the 
conflict. It lies in the region of feeling 
and must be accepted in that light.” 

“Yes,” says Excellenz, “ we can under- 
stand that; only, on the other hand, you 
must believe that we, too, have a kind 
of faith and that your trade in ammuni- 
tion with our enemies, although legally 
correct, produces a state of feeling which 
cannot be reasoned away.” 

This conversation is reproduced at 
length because it summarizes hundreds 
of others, some shorter, some longer, but 
all to the same effect, provided the Amer- 
ican has the courage to state his case 
and the self-belief to command for it the 
respect it deserves. The Germais, in- 
deed, are glad to hear it. They have been 
misled and harassed by Americans who 
think it the part of neutrality, friend- 
ship or tact to represent their country 
in an aspect which none can respect. 


A Certain Pharisee 


A German-American politician from 
Chicago, his beautiful clothes bulging 
with letters of introduction, plumps him- 
self into the Hotel Adlon with the happy 
tidings that the Wilson Administration is 
doomed on account of its anti-German 
bias; that all the New York papers have 
been bought over to a conspiracy to “ re- 
vive the Lusitania thing,” which nobody 
really cares about at all; that the Anglo- 
French loan is a dismal failure, and that 
he is commissioned to buy up all the 
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dainties in Berlin and take them out to 
the German soldiers in the trenches on 
the Russian front. He regards the cor- 
respondents distantly. Do they have dif- 
ficulty at the Foreign Office? No won- 
der! Their editors are writing anti-Ger- 
man lies for English gold. He is the 
original truth bringer. In a week he 
will be “ running up and down the For- 
eign Office like a wild Indian.” They 
shall see this. They see, instead, a week 
later, a crestfallen German-American 
whose special pass to the eastern front 
has been strangely lost by somebody in 
the Foreign Office where “they do not 
know how to treat a friend when one 
comes.” The Germans are not as credu- 
lous as they seem. They do sometimes 
get their incredulity in the right place. 
This is a typical person. 


Americans in Germany 


There is another type, not necessarily 
German-American, of either gender, 
whose neutrality consists in repudiating 
the United States as an English colony, 
governed jointly by the English in 
Downing Street and the bankers in Wall 
Street, the latter fattening grossly upon 
war orders. These people are a nuisance 
alike to the American Embassy, where 
they demand favors as American citi- 
zens, and to the German Foreign Office, 
where they expect other favors in re- 
turn for denouncing the American Am- 
bassador and proposing to have him sent 
home. They have done a great deal of 
harm, misrepresenting equally American 
sentiment toward Germany and German 
sentiment toward the United States. 


What Shows Through the Skin 


The feeling in Germany against the 
United States is compounded of anger, 
humiliation, misunderstanding, and cha- 
grin. In veins it is very bitter, though 
nearly always under perfect restraint. 
One does not easily forget such experi- 
ences as, for instance, a conversation 
with a private banker who, in the course 
of explaining the advantages and disad- 
vantages of Germany’s position, comes 
suddenly, almost unawares, on the subject 
of American ammunition. His voice does 
not change; only his color rises and a 





white streak appears on each side of his 
nose. He gets past with the remark that 
it will not make any difference, so far as 
the outcome of the war is concerned, and 
none afterward, he hopes, for the sake of 
the future trade relations of the two 
countries. There is-not a fault in his 
courtesy, but one is relieved when the 
white streaks are gone. 

There was for a while a gloomy habit 
of saying among Germans that if it 
came to war with the United States it 
would not matter. Americans were 
doing all they could against Germany 
anyhow, and to have them as declared 
enemies would be positively a relief. It 
might even cause them to keep some am- 
munition at home, which would diminish 
somewhat the supplies of the English 
and French. That mood passed, yielding 
to the arguments of a few who could 
prove that the industrial potentiality of 
the United States was not a thing to be 
underestimated. The feeling, however, 
does not subside, and flares out sudden- 
ly from time to time, especially in mil- 
itary circles. 


Neutrality Suspect 


The conviction that the United States 
is not neutral pervades every class of 
German opinion. The charges are main- 
ly these, that the United States furnishes 
ammunition to the enemy on a scale 
which cannot be reconciled with a neutral 
spirit, that its demands have rendered 
Germany’s submarine warfare illusory, 
and that it has not in like temper insisted 
upon its neutral trade rights against the 
sea power of England. The third point, 
last named, is now uppermost in the Ger- 
man mind. The letter of President Wil- 
son’s note to Great Britain was received 
with satisfaction. The question was, 
would the demands be pressed? When 
the case of the Ancona was acute be- 
tween the United States and Austria, one 
of the most influential members of the 
Reichstag wrote an article to this ef- 
fect : 

“Tf there is any hope that President 
Wilson will press his case against Eng- 
land let us not allow the Ancona matter 
to become a distraction. Let us, on the 
contrary, remove it entirely from thought 









































1948 
by yielding, so that there may be nothing 
on our side to confuse the issue.” 

And when the tension between thie 
United States and Austria was for a 
time so apparently dangerous that the 
Americans in Berlin were looking to their 
passports and getting their money within 
reach, the man in the Foreign Office who 
is forever an optimist on American-Ger- 
man relations, never for a moment allow- 
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ing himself to believe that they could be 
broken, calmly insisted that nothing dis- 
agreeable would happen. 

The Austrians had believed impul- 
sively, and had conducted their corre- 
spondence without the assistance of the 
German Foreign Office, but, all the same, 
it would be amicably settled. Nothing 
would come of the Ancona incident. And 
nothing did. 


The Yearnings of Young Germany 


VIL. 


HATEVER has been wrong in 

Germany will come right at last— 

“after the war.” The phrase is 

in every mouth. So many things will be 

very different then. Much that should 

have been changed long ago will change 

immediately, almost automatically— 

“after the war.” Great concessions will 
be made to the people. 

That is a prediction one hears con- 
tinually, like a popular refrain. It rises 
in Prussia and returns as an echo from 
the trenches in Flanders. Its fulfillment 
is taken for granted. Why not? The 
people will have fought and won the war. 
The people will have made terrific sacri- 
fices. Therefore, concessions will have 
to be made to them. That seems highly 
probable. It has happened before, after 
the Seven Years’ War, and again after 
the Franco-Prussian war. One does not 
doubt it, even though it is an opinion in 
which Germans of all classes and beliefs 
too readily concur. 


A Contrary Riddle 


This riddle begins where a _ riddle 
should end. It begins when you ask for 
the answer. 

“Yes, yes,” the German critic of Ger- 
many says, as a finality, “things will be 
very different after the war.” 

“But how and wherein?” one asks. 
“This has been said again and again, 
and yet nobody who says it seems to 
know for certain what the people want.” 

To this challenge a Socialist member 


of the Reichstag, after some reflection, 
answers: “‘I suppose I could define it 
by saying that the people want a larger 
measure of formal liberty.” He pro- 
nounced the phrase carefully, in a way 
to betray the fact that he had just in- 
vented it. 

“But formal liberty—that is yet a 
very vague thing, barely more definite 
than concessions. Make it personal to 
yourself. What kind of formal liberty 
do you want? In what ways are you 
chafed by things as they are?” 

He looks surprised. “ Personally I do 
not want any more liberty, formal or in- 
formal. Of course,” he goes on to say, 
as if the other had not been serious, “ the 
one thing the people really do want is a 
reform of the Prussian suffrage law.” 


What a German Wants 


And so many Germans say when they 
begin to be specific about the things 
that will be politically different after 
the war. They sometimes get no fur- 
ther, as it takes one whole sitting first 
to make the Prussian suffrage law in- 
telligible and then properly to denounce 
it. This is a law under which the right 
of suffrage is exercised by the people in 
three groups, according to the amount 
of taxes they pay.. The rich, who pay 
ene-third of all the taxes, elect one- 
third of the Prussian House of Par- 
liament; the middle class, who pay the 
second third of taxes, elect another 
third, and the mass of the people, whose 
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taxes constitute the balance, elect by 
all their ballots the other third. 

The law ought to be changed. The 
Imperial Government has said that it 
should be changed. Everybody says 
it is a reflection upon the political 
genius of the Prussian people for so 
absurd and undemocratic a law to 
stand. One may travel the length and 
breadth of Prussia, and then the length 
and breadth of the German Empire, 
asking every one if the law ought not 
to be changed, and every one will 
answer alike. If the law has any 
friends, even among those who are be- 
lieved to benefit by it, they are not 
vocal. The Imperial German Govern- 
ment has put the seal of its disapproval 
upon the law. After that, who can 
be for it? And yet, strange to say, the 
law stands unreformed, and goes on 
not being changed, in an absurdly 
obvious way. It is so with many other 
laws in Germany. They are obeyed 
long after every one thinks them 
obsolete, every one complaining of the 
trouble they cause, only because they 
are laws. First the habit of obeying 
a law has to be outlived, and then it 
is possible to change the law. 


Change Is a Tortoise 


One cannot help feeling at length a 
kind of secret sympathy for the friend- 
less and slow-doomed Prussian suffrage 
law; one suspects, too, that its fruits 
are perhaps better than they ought to 
be, else the tree had been destroyed be- 
fore. So, when one finds a radical So- 
cialist to whom the great European war 
will have been a calamity blind and pur- 
poseless unless it gives the Prussian the 
political mindedness to change his suf- 
frage law, one is tempted to be per- 
versely conservative. 

“Granted that the Prussian suffrage 
law is wrong, yet the Prussian Govern- 
ment is in many ways a very good Gov- 
ernment, is it not? ” 

“It is,’ he says, quite generously. 
“The Prussian Government is uncor- 
ruptible, efficient, and just.” 

“It has evolved what is perhaps the 
best system of taxation in the world, 
and has distinguished itself remarkably 


in the second most important field of 
Government activity, namely, that of 
education.” 

To this he readily assents. “ But,” he 
adds, “there is perhaps no Government 
in the world so unsympathetic, so callous 
to the psychology of the people gov- 
erned as the Prussian Government is.” 

“ Nevertheless, if you were to judge 
a Government not by its methods or 
principles of being, but by its material 
results alone, you would have to pro- 
nounce very favorably on the Prussian 
Government? ” 


Do They Want Efficiency? 


He admits it. One comes now to the 
ultimate question: “Do the German 
people want efficient government above 
everything else? Between a Govern- 
ment that is efficient and unsympa- 
thetic and one that is inefficient and 
sympathetic which would they choose? ” 

“A Government,” he says, “ought to 
be both efficient and sympathetic.” 

But one may easily believe that the 
yearning for democracy which underlies 
all the new political consciousness of 
Germany is in some degree a reaction 
from unsympathetic government. 

Or again one hears a distinguished, 
clear-headed, imaginative editor speak 
calmly of the revolution that will take 
place after, and largely as a result of, 
the war.. At the third or fourth repe- 
tition of the word one feels obliged to 
make sure of understanding. 


Talking of Revolution 


“Please,” one says, “will you indi- 
cate what you mean by a revolution in 
Germany? ” 

“Oh, I hope you don’t think I mean 
the kind of revolution that takes place 
in the streets? ” he asks, surprised and 
a little bit pained. 

“No,” one says quickly, “ no, of course 
not; but it is well to be sure of what we 
do mean.” 

Here is one who can enter into the 
very spirit of your problem. He knows 
exactly what you mean when you say 
that Germans talk of the great political 
concessions that are to be made to the 
people after the war, and who then, on 
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being pressed for a formulation of the 
people’s demands, become suddenly and 
all very vague in their notions. The 
truth, this editor can tell you, is that 
Germans do not understand what they 
want, and cannot yet clearly specify 
what they need. But what they want 
and need is a greater measure of par- 
liamentary government. From that all 
other things are bound to flow. The 
English and the Americans are far 
ahead of Germans in both the theory 
and practice of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Neither the English nor Ameri- 
can pattern, however, would be suit- 
able exactly for Germany. He imagines 
a compromise, a system under which 
the Ministers would be responsible to 
a German Parliament, as they are not 
to the Reichstag, and yet a system in 
which the Parliament, of course, would 
not control the Ministers. That is what 
the people want—a Ministry responsible 
to, but not controlled by, the people 
in Parliament represented. That is the 
kind of revolution he meant. 

“Tt is difficult,” you say, “but clear 
enough except for one thing. You want 
a Parliament which shall be invested 
with more power, whereas the Reichs- 
tag as now constituted has not known 
how to utilize the power it already has. 
Is that not the case? 

“Yes,” he says, “that is the case.” 


To Be More Political 


It is perhaps easier for a stranger than 
for a German to see what the German 
people want is to be more political, to 
learn how to be, and to gain thereby a 
greater power of direct interference in 
their own affairs. They are in the mass 
an unpolitical people. They admit it, 
with engaging simplicity. This is true 
of a people that contributed the only 
new thing to the sum of modern po- 
litical theory in the last century, name- 
ly, socialism; but that a people that had 
produced Marx and his followers should 
be still and notoriously unpolitical, a 
century or two behind England, France, 
and the United States in parliamentary 
practice, is a contradiction in itself con- 
sistent. 

The German character cannot help 


contradicting itself in what it is and in 
what it does. An incompetent Parlia- 
ment, afraid to use its own power, con- 
tradicts a proficiency in practical, mili- 
tant socialness which is an example to 
the world. On your way to your room 
at night you are aided at every step 
by the most ingenious mechanical de- 
vices, including corridor lights that go 
out automatically the minute you have 
closed your door, and then in your closet 
you find the worst and most unmechan- 
ical trousers hangers in the _ world. 
Their genius for mass organization, 
mass management for handling people 
in statistical quantities is enormous; 
but their handling of a cloakroom crowd 
would not be tolerated in New York. 


A New Germany 


The war will make the mass of Ger- 
mans more political. There cannot be 
any doubt of that. What will come of 
it directly may be governed by post 
bellum economic conditions. If they are 
very hard, the radical elements may be 
expected to rise. If they are tolerable, 
it may take longer to change the Prus- 
sian suffrage law as a symbol of conces- 
sion to the people. 

There is bound to be a new Germany, 
because there is a young Germany, 
wonderfully idealistic, very political, and 
unselfishly ambitious. It is without 
castes, prerogatives, or tyrannies. It 
hates Bismarck politically, because it 
was he who cruelly suffocated political 
ambition in the individual, made him a 
creature of the State, required of him 
only the virtue of obedience, and left 
him otherwise free to grumble, to be 
comfortable and to be irresponsible. It 
was he who made it impossible for a 
young man to place his talents at the 
service of the State, and forced him, in- 
stead, to serve science or industry. 


Ideals 


So think the representatives of Young 
Germany. They yearn to dedicate them- 
selves to the State. The old Germany 
they speak of so scornfully is not the 
Germany of their grandfathers but that 
of their fathers. They stretch beck their 
hands to the spirit of 1848. Their idol 
is Carl Schurz. Of him they say: “In 
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Germany his political talents could never 
have been utilized. He did not inherit 
the political privilege; it could not be 
acquired in Germany in his generation. 
That will be changed.” 

Important things are expected of the 
young men who return from the war. It 
- is widely believed, it is probably true, 
that more constructive thought and criti- 
cism are formulating in the trenches than 
in all the officialdom of Germany behind. 
The young men in the trenches write the 
most wonderful letters. They show new 
ways of thinking altogether. They con- 
tain the crystals of a political philosophy 
which would create for Germany a democ- 
racy peculiarly her very own. What that 
would be like no one can say for sure. It 
remains to be evolved. But one can say 
what it would not be, according to 
the ideals of Young Germany. One would 
not need to have been born by any limited 
coincidence or to have inclined his mind 
in a certain way to certain things in 
order to become a diplomat, a politician, 
or a Minister. He would need only the 
credentials of merit, whereas, now— 


Merit in Minds 


“Do you know of any reason,” asks a 
representative of Young Germany, him- 
self past 45, “is there any reason why 
minds of the character and quality that 
have made German finance first in Eu- 
rope, German commerce second in the 
world, and German science what it is, 
should not be capable of directing the 
affairs of the political States? Science, 
finance, industry, and commerce get the 
very best men in Germany. They are 
picked out of sixty-five million. The 
State gets inferior men because it has to 
choose the best it can find among per- 
haps two thousand. That makes a differ- 
ence, doesn’t it?” 

The distinguished editor with whom 
you have talked, he who had the theory 
of an equilibrium of power between Min- 
istry and Parliament—he is claimed by 
Young Germany. “ There,” says one of 
its enthusiasts, “is a man of rare talent. 
In any proper scheme of things he could 
hope to become himself a Minister. A 
brilliant political career would be open to 
him. But, instead, he will always remain 


what he is—unless things are changed.” 
That was to say, the editor was not one 
of the two thousand. 

To be more political—that is what 
Germans want. What will be changed 
most by the war will be themselves, and 
only in so far as it changes them first 
will it change anything else. That is 
well known to Young Germany. It says: 
“A fine violin cannot make a fine musi- 
cian. We have already an instrument in 
Germany on which it would be possible 
to play a good democratic tune. But we 
have first to learn how. It is perhaps 
more important to learn how to play the 
best possible tune on the instrument we 
have than to insist at once upon making 
that instrument over.” 


A Democratic Tune 


For it is true, as everybody knows, 
that if the people of Germany had very 
greatly wanted a democratic tune they 
might have had it long ago. The Reichs- 
tag as it stands, elected by universal man 
suffrage, is an instrument the possibilities 
of which have been very imperfectly ex- 


plored. The performers are beginners. 
A Reichstag composed of different men 
could play a tune such as has not been 


heard in Germany yet. Therefore, it is 
primarily a question of how deeply the 
people want what they want. Are they 
willing to grumble and be irresponsible? 
Are they of the new or the old Germany 
—the people in the mass? The answers 
must be halting. Why has it been so 
hard to reform the Prussian suffrage 
law? Is there not some basic tempera- 
mental inhibition which keeps the Ger- 
man unpolitical? To this interrogation 
one of the highest intellects of Young 
Germany, one who did reach a great 
place in the State without having been 
born to it, gave the following answer: 


A Drop of Slave Blood 


“Germany is Russia spoiled by West- 
ern methods. Take the people as you 
meet them in the streets. Their grand- 
fathers were beaten by their masters. 
Their grandmothers kissed the hem of 
their lady’s gown. In all of them still 
there is a drop of slave blood. In time 
it will disappear. Then we shall be 
political really. But for now the average 
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German is obedient and envious—obe- 
dient to those whom he instinctively 
recognizes as having been born to com- 
mand, and envious of those who rise from 
his own level to anything higher. My 
own opinion is that things will change 
very slowly after the war—things po- 
litical, I mean.” 

To construct a picture of the German 
character of these gloomy pigments 
would be unfair; but not to put those 
colors in at all would be untruthful. 
There is strictly no such thing as an 
average German. There is the German 
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with the drop of slave blood; there is 
the German without it. There is the 
political German and the unpolitical Ger- 
man. There is every kind of person in 
Germany that can be found anywhere 
else. The proportions of X and Y kind 
to A and B kind determine the national 
character. The proportions are always 
changing, and now more rapidly than 
ever before; but the conditions under 
which the evolution of political thought 
is taking place also are changing very 
rapidly, and will continue to do so until 
the war ends. 


People, Princes and Intellectuals 
VII. 


HAT is the fancied errand on 

which the Germans go so trag- 

ically? What message do they 
bring? What do they put in place of 
that which disappears before them? 
What did they take to Warsaw, to Cour- 
land, and to Serbia? What is new in 
Belgium? What lesson will they teach 
the Turk? Efficiency? Perhaps. 


The First Term 


The Germans are efficient. They are 
not a boastful people. Least of all they 
boast of this, which, to begin with, marks 
it for distinction. Besides, it has com- 
parable and tangible results. The world 
has come to think of German efficiency 
with a kind of superstition, as some- 
thing temperamental, a trait inherent, a 
gift, a quality of mind, a superhuman 
combination of prescience and will. The 
instances are marvelous, not separately, 
not as specific examples of forethought, 
but in their interacting relationships. 
There is perhaps no one item of German 
efficiency that might not be matched 
in quality by the English or the French, 
but the certainty that the Germans will 
have thought of everything beforehand, 
in order and sequence, is what makes 
them so incomparably efficient and gives 
the word itself a German meaning. 

If a French army invading Serbia 


had found a copper mine out of which 
to increase a diminishing supply of that 
precious war metal, it is possible that 
the Government at Paris would have 
been prepared to begin working it at 
once. That would have been an instance 
of forethought for the French Army to 
remember with pride. But when the 
commander of the German army in 
Serbia telegraphed to Berlin, “ Have 
found a copper mine at ; please send 
timber and engineers,’ he was not in 
the least surprised to receive within 
two hours the answer: “ Timber and en- 
gineers already on the way.” They had 
been waiting on the Austrian frontier 
for several weeks. The Government 
knew the army would find the copper 
mine, and the materials and the men 
to work it with had been sent three- 
quarters of the way to save time. All 
of which was taken as a matter of 
course. That is efficiency. For the 
Government not to have been ready be- 
forehand—-that would have been surpris- 


ing. 
Instance This 


If the English ran out of walnut lum- 
ber for gunstocks somebody might know 
where a large supply could be obtained 
at once; somebody might have anticipat- 
ed the problem, and that would be fore- 
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thought, deserving to be complimented. 
But when the German supply ran low it 
could be taken for granted that it had 
been somebody’s business to provide the 
solution, and that the answer awaited 
the question, “ Where shall we find wal- 
nut?” In the files, under “ W-Wa- 
Walnut,” is the information. Long be- 
fore time military commanders had been 
requested to look fer walnut trees in 
the territory they occupied and to report 
their position, size and number. It is 
now a simple matter to telegraph to a 
commander in Northern France to cut 
down so many walnut trees and to ship 
the logs, as per detailed instructions. 
And nobody is to be complimented. 


A Kind of Preparedness 


Efficiency produces a state of prepar- 
edness. It bores with a very long auger. 
Before the fall of Warsaw preparations 
began to be made for the Balkan cam- 
paign. Military engineers were on the 
ground working out every problem that 
could be imagined. It was one man’s 
sole business to get the German army 
across a river at a certain place, on 
pvaper; another man’s business to put it 
across, at another point; another man’s 
business to work out the gun ranges, 
from certain positions commanding the 
citadels of the enemy. He had not only 
to work them out on paper but to mem- 
orize them, backward and forward, so 
that months later it was amazing to the 
military attachés, observing the offen- 
sive against Serbia, to find a German 
officer directing the artillery fire out of 
his head, as if he were playing several 
games of chess blindfolded. When a 
German campaign is launched the parts 
all fit. They have been measured, cut, 
drilled, and numbered, like the struc- 
tural steel shapes of a New York sky- 
scraper’s frame. 


Unemotional Passions 


Efficiency has a passion for cleanli- 
ness, tidiness, hygiene, geometrical or- 
der, and the propagation of practical 
knowledge. It swabs and scrubs and 
then polishes its conquered territory. 
In Poland more streets have been paved 
in a few months of German occupation 
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than in perhaps a generation before. In 
one town, where the condition of the 
market place was disgraceful, the army 
set immediately to work removing the 
surface mud, in order to get a bottom 
on which to lay a pavement, and was 
astonished and disgusted to find a very 
good pavement already there. Effi- 
ciency, as a matter of course, saves its 
army from disease and discomfort, as 
well from the scourge of typhus in Ser- 
bia as from the scourge of lice in Rus- 
sia, and at the same time it automat- 
ically protects both the army and the 
civil population of Germany from the 
most ghastly of human plagues hith- 
erto springing from war like a devil’s 
second harvest. Nobody thinks about 
these things in Germany except those 
whose business it is; all the rest take it 
for granted, and have, therefore, more 
time to think of other things. 


Division of Thought 


This division of thought is a part of 
efficiency, and is remarkable in Ger- 
many, a phenomenon resembling the 
division of physical labor. Ideas are in 
request. They go into a great hopper, 
find their right channels, and, if avail- 
able, are acted upon. It occurs to some- 
body that the convalescents are wasting 
a lot of their time and are unhappy from 
having nothing to do. Suggestions fol- 
low. Next one knows the convalescent 
soldiers are taken regularly to see the 
processes of industry, one day through a 
great printing plant, another day through 
an automobile factory, a third day to a 
museum, and so on, the conductor being 
one capable of explaining what is brought 
to view. If the men went about alone 
they would waste a lot of time, see a 
great deal, and understand very little. 
The convalescent officers are taught 
languages, especially Turkish. The 
cripples are taught new ways in which 
to be self-supporting, and as fast as they 
are ready they will be placed in wage- 
earning positions. They will not have to 
find them. It has occurred to somebody 
to suggest that the Government shall 
first determine a ratio and then require 
every industry, every employer, to take 
so many cripples—one or two or three 
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per hundred of other employes. That w-:] 
be done. 

Efficiency is all of these things. There 
are other things it is not. For one thing, 
it is not infallible. If you had seen, 
shortly after the beginning of the war, 
a swine conference in Berlin, at which 
statisticians, physicists, chemists, agri- 
culturists, commerzienrats, and one Gov- 
ernment official sit down to determine 
just how many hogs would have to be 
killed at once to effect a permanent 
equilibrium between vegetable and ani- 
mal food for men, with the certainty that 
their conclusion would be accepted as 
scientific and acted upon accordingly, 
you would have said, “ That is German 
efficiency.” And so it was. But they 
killed too many hogs, and were sorry, 
because new problems arose on that ac- 
count, notably the problem of fat. 


No Miracles 


For another thing, efficiency is not 
miraculous. It is the natural consequence 
of interest, patience, intelligence, indus- 
try, discipline, and perhaps also an in- 
ductive way of thinking. These are very 
common virtues and qualities, peculiar to 
no civilized people, and only perhaps 
somewhat more effectively combined and 
applicably developed among the Germans 
than among others. Interest is probably 
the item that deserves to stand first. If 
you are sufficiently interested in a thing 
you think about it so much that you end 
by having thought of its most hidden as- 
pects; if you are less interested you miss 
and forget. If you are sufficiently in- 
terested you will take pains. If you are 
interested enough no trouble or sacrifice 
will be too great. 


Not an End in Itself 


Thirdly, efficiency is not an end. It 
cannot be that. It is rather the means 
to an end. Efficiency mainly consists in 
doing the same things better and better, 
and if this be regarded as an end in itself 
then at last people will become so pre- 
occupied with the effort to do things bet- 
ter that they will never have the time or 
the mind to ask if those things are worth 
doing at all. Indeed, that is the disabil- 
ity of efficiency, that it may be pursued 
for its own sake, as an end. Critical curi- 
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osity about tendencies is diminished, proc- 
esses tend to crystallize around the ten- 
dencies that are, and life becomes in- 
creasingly inflexible. For instance, Ger- 
many, having borrowed ideas of trade, 
industrialism, and colonial expansion 
from other countsies, largely from Eng- 
land, became so engrossed in the under- 
taking by efficiency to excel her rivals 
that it never once occurred to her to ask 
whether the empire business was worth 
while at all, and whether her economic 
necessities were necessities indeed, or 
mere ideas. England, on the other hand, 
being less efficient, has asked herself over 
and over if the empire game was worth 
its cost, and has actually thought of 
chucking it. 

Efficiency is a jewel, but to possess it 
you have to pay a high price, so, alas! 
people will no doubt go on being only as 
efficient as they need to be to overcome 
the difficulties of their immediate en- 
vironments and situations, and, as it 
cannot be an end in itself, but a means 
to some end, efficiency is not a people’s 
errand. 


So What of Kultur? 


So, what do the Germans bear to the 
world? Could it be “Kultur,” spelled 
with a K? This is a very delicate ground 
of interrogation. It is almost impossible 
today for a German to say the word 
without showing pains of embarrass- 
ment, it has been so flung at his head 
with howls of derision since the war 
began. He brings it out with a tone 
of challenge and then resolves courage- 
ously to show you his hurt. A German 
in this aspect is to weep with. Kultur is 
not his wonderful side, and yet you have 
moments of wondering if he would not 
for this one thing, a bauble, give all 
those other things wherein he is wonder- 
ful indeed. He tells you wistfully of 
some very fine things. 

There was the opening of the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw in December. Its restora- 
tion to the Poles for the sake of Polish 
culture was an event into which he put 
all the pride and dignity of his yearning 
spirit; and you can feel how chagrined 
he was that the neutral correspondents 
made so little of it. The Government 
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had asked them to go and had provided 
a special train, but very few went. It 
happened to coincide with a time when 
news was “ breaking ” rapidly. 


Learning Everything 


At dinner you hear a little man telling, 
as a matter of casual interest, that he 
was obliged that morning to occupy a 
pulpit. Everybody laughs and he ex- 
plains. So many people had come to 
hear his lecture that the lecture room 
could not hold them, so they all went 
into the chapel and he delivered his lec- 
ture from the pulpit. “ What was the 
subject? ’ you ask. “A Mohammedan 
Sect of the Ninth Century,” he answers 
simply. 

Hardly had the German army of Bal- 
kan invasion swept beyond Belgrade 
when a competent librarian took charge 
of King Peter’s remarkable but very un- 
tidy library and proceeded to make its 
first catalogue. 

There is no end of such things; but all 
of them put together have nothing to 
oblige culture. They only promote 
knowledge. Culture is a different thing. 
It is a way with life. To insist upon 
it is to deny it. To be conscious of it 
is either never to have had it or to have 
lost it. Other things it may or may not 
be, but certainly, almost certainly, it is 
not the errand of the German people. 


Intellectualism 


Perhaps the German message is one 
purely of the intellect. What could there 
be in that? The German mind is a 
vast and perplexing study. One of its 
first qualities is.orderliness. Its knowl- 
edge does not lie scattered about in 
heaps or in miscellaneous shelf associa- 
tions, like the books in King Peter’s 
library. It is card indexed. That saves, 
of course, a lot of time. Its second 
most interesting characteristic is the 
preference for the inductive habit. It 
must begin with premises. It is dog- 
gedly industrious, patient, and thorough 
in superlative degrees. It has a pas- 
sion for practicality. It has made knowl- 
edge one of the cheapest commodities 
in Germany. Any one may command 
it. It is knowledge without vanity, and 


intensely practical rather than _ theo- 
retical. 

But all of these considerations lie 
toward efficiency. Intellectualism is 
something very different. It differs 
from mere brain efficiency as culture 
differs from learning. There is a fine 
intellectualism in Germany, but it is dis- 
trusted in Germany, looked at askance, 
and treated as a foreign cult. The peo- 
ple and the Princes” have equally dis- 
trusted it. People and Princes are more 
like-minded than they know. There ap- 
peared in Germany a literature which 
the people could not understand, a kind 
of thought they could not think, a phi- 
losophy they knew not the first terms of, 
and an art they could not look at. They 
therefore resented it as something alien 
to Germany. Their Princes did like- 
wise, possibly for lack of understanding, 
possibly by instinct, knowing wherein 
their strength lay. When the war came 
intellectualism was for a time almost 
without the pale of toleration. It had 
no standing with patriotism. It was for- 
eign. Its votaries, though German by 
accident, were foreigners at heart. 


Their Own Nobles 


There was all the more enthusiasm for 
the Princes, the war nobles, who had re- 
mained the same, purely German, ro- 
mantically barbaric, untouched by this 
new thing. Where were the intellectuals 
now? The Princes and the people to- 
gether had the saving of Germany. The 
adoration of General Hindenburg is 
partly based upon this feeling. He is 
not noble; he comes from the only other 
source the people can understand—them- 
selves. He is one of them. He will not 
have his portrait painted. He loves only 
the old things. He is, like a Prince, ut- 
terly unspoiled. And that such as these 
should be the heroes of war is a great 
delight to the people. 

No, intellectualism is not what the Ger- 
mans bear to the world, for that has yet 
te win its own way in Germany. Yet, 
are they empty-handed? Seventy million 
people in so great a feud with life, so 
strong in the mastery of means, so 
yearning in spirit, so anxious to torment 
themselves—have they not an errand? 
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That it perhaps cannot be defined is no 
proof of its nonexistence. Always the 
goal is inside the man. It creates itself 
in the pangs of exertion. Therefore, ef- 


Delusions of 
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fort can never be quite wasted. It is 
very often blind. To wreck the faith one 
fights to save—even that might be an 
errand. 


German Logic 


IX. 


T were better, perhaps, that a people 
should not try to give reasons for the 
faith that is in them. Many who 

might comprehend the faith will misun- 
derstand or despise the reasons. The 
English do not reason about faith. The 
Germans do. Therein they mystify the 
world and delude themselves. Their de- 
lusion is that faith submits itself to rea- 
son, which is to suppose that the wind 
obeys the windmill. 

A German is simply and awfully logi- 
cal. So is an adding machine. Given the 
premises, the German will proceed by 
steps mechanically unerring to the logical 
conclusion; but he will often have ac- 
cepted his premises in faith to begin with. 
It does not stop there. Given the prem- 
ises, the Germans, perhaps alone among 
modern people, possibly first among 
people since civilization began, have the 
courage, the obstinacy, the will, or per- 
haps the madness, to push the logic of a 
case to its extreme and utter conse- 
quences. Other people, by intuition, by 
virtue, may be, of their hypocrisy, or for 
lack of something the German has, con- 
tinually stop short of the logical extreme, 
perhaps only because they instinctively 
know the frailty of premises. 


No Hypocrisy 


The Germans have no hypocrisy. They 
have logic. Once accepted, they never 
question their premises and, therefore, 
they have no stopping places. The Anglo- 
Saxon says: “ The logic of the case leads 
there, but we shall have to stop here.” 
Why? He doesn’t know. He cannot give 
you a decent reason. The German says: 
“Surely everybody can see the logic of 
our position.” So everybody may, only, 
alas! logic has very little to do at last 
with successful human relationship. 


Over and over the Germans are tech- 
nically right and emotionally wrong. 
“Yes,” they say, “we shot the Cavell 
woman. We did it legally. We had a 
perfect right to do it. Women spies have 
been shot before; women have been exe- 
cuted in all countries. Why is the world 
so hypocritical in these matters?” That 
the case of Edith Cavell was romantically 
different from others with which it might 
be compared intrinsically, that it had ex- 
plosive dramatic elements, that to treat it 
logically was bound to produce emotional 
consequences of an unfortunate char- 
acter—all of that seems so childish and 
unreasoning to a German that he can 
scarcely discuss it patiently. 


The Case of Belgium 


Or, take the case of Belgium. “ Why,” 
a German asks, “ why should the world 
make such a row about the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality and remain silent 
about the violation of Greek neutrality 
by England and France, and the viola- 
tion of Chinese neutrality by Japan?” 
He will not accept the answer that the 
case of Belgium was different, not in- 
trinsically, perhaps, certainly not in 
logic, but in feeling. ‘“ Only because the 
Belgians resisted,” the. German says. 
“Tf they had only been a little bit rea- 
sonable they might now be the happiest 
and the most prosperous people in the 
world. And Serbia—if Serbia had only 
listened to reason, what she might not 
have had from us! ” 

Here begins to be touched one of 
those amazing contradictions which 
serve to keep the German mind human. 
But for its contradictions, baffling as 
they are, you could not understand the 
German mind at all. Himself uncorrupt- 
ible in his relations with his State, not 
knowing what “ graft” means at home, 
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and capable of putting his Fatherland 
above all other precious things on earth, 
he yet goes forth in the world with a 
conviction that people in general are pur- 
chasable and will sell even their patriot- 
ism. Why would not Belgium sacrifice 
its neutrality, or allow itself to be vio- 
lated, for money? How stupid! and, be- 
sides, how disastrous! And as to Serbia, 
if she had only accepted the gold of her 
enemy nothing would have happened to 
her. She might have existed happily 
and prosperously for all time thereafter. 
That pretends to be the point of view 
of a German who couldn’t imagine an 
ounce of German patriotism being ex- 
changed for all the gold in the world. 


A German Contradiction 


But the contradiction is yet incomplete. 
A German contradiction must be thor- 
ough, symmetrical, and, by its utter lack 
of intuition, logical. The fatal sin of 
both Serbia and Belgium was to be in 
the way. For that they were crushed by 
a people who believe it is a part of their 
errand on earth to protect and liberate 
“small peoples.” It is not cant or make 
believe. It is a living, ardent faith. 

The word “ liberation ” calls up in the 
German mind the picture of German 
hosts in armor, waving flashing swords, 
marching to rescue the oppressed from 
the tyrant. The tyrant is Russia and 
the suffering people who deserve liber- 
ation happen none of them to be in 
Germany’s way. But that is beginning 
to analyze emotion, and emotion will not 
bear it. Man first acts upon the law of 
necessity and then commands the imagi- 
nation to idealize his conduct, so that 
no people can be trusted to write their 
own history. What seems to mark the 
German is not that he fails to do ex- 
actly this, but that he pretends not to 
do it, and teaches himself to believe that 
his acts are all of one texture and take 
place under the authority of reason alone. 

That may be his unconscious protec- 
tion. He is possibly the most emotional 
of all civilized animals, constantly in 
danger of being swept away on a flood 
of feeling. He is scandalized at the 
thought of going to war on the rhythm 
of a rakish song, like “ Tipperary.” He 
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cannot forgive the French for seeming 
to lack tenderness for their own dead. 
He is moved to tears by a tale of suf- 
fering. He cannot endure to read the 
horrors of war; he has almost no morbid 
curiosity about them. 


Tenderness 


In France, on the scene of a par- 
ticularly bloody collision, the Germans 
erected an appropriate monument, gener- 
ously inscribed to the dead of both sides, 
French and German, and the Kaiser went 
a long journey to unveil it himself, and 
this was to Germans so much a matter 
of course that the Foreign Office at 
Berlin did not know it was news. Weeks 
afterward it was dimly mentioned in a 
paragraph of Court intelligence concern- 
ing the Emperor’s recent movements. 

At dinner, a member of the Foreign 
Office, on hearing that civil prisoners 
in France in a certain camp were ill- 
supplied with the accessories of decent 
living, exclaims: “ Oh, yes, they are be- 
coming very rough, those French.” One 
rubs the eyes of one’s mind. But there 
it is. The thing was said not ironically, 
not resentfully, but sorrowfully. What 
a pity that war should have coarsened 
the French character and made it rough! 


Involuntary Logic 


And then at the mention of another 
painful thing, instantly, without a click, 
quite automatically every German mind 
at the table turns outward the side 
marked “logical.” The Lusitania? Of 
course nobody liked having to sink a 
great passenger liner with all on board, 
but the attitude of the world toward 
that incident had been both hypocritical 
and illogical. Given the German prem- 
ises, the conclusion logically follows that 
the Lusitania ought to have been de- 
stroyed, and that being the case, she 
lad to be destroyed as she was because 
the submarine is a frail tool of war and 
must look to its own escape. First of 
the premises is that England had under- 
taken to starve 65,000,000 German men, 
women, and children by economic isola- 
tion. You cannot starve 65,000,000 peo- 
ple. You may cause them to become 
hungry enough to yield; but the second 
premise is that Germany cannot yield. 
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In every German mind the logic of the 
Lusitania case is airtight. In nearly 
every German heart there is a secret 
wish that it had not happened, with or 
without logic, only he would almost as 
lief destroy his heart as show it to you. 


Intrinsic Differences 


What is true in the case of the Lusi- 
tania is true also in the case of Belgium 
and in that of Serbia. That it is true 
in much less degree, if much at all, in 
the case of Zeppelin raids on London, 
is owing to the fact that a German can- 
not discern any intrinsic difference be- 
tween the French dropping bombs on 
Stuttgart or Karlsruhe and his dropping 
bombs on London, even though his bombs 
are bigger and do more damage. If you 
cannot prove that there is any intrinsic 
difference he will decline to see any 
difference whatever. Only a German who 
has lived in England can understand why 
the emotional and moral consequences of 
a Zeppelin raid on London are greater 
than an aerial bombardment of Stutt- 
gart. And yet, with or without logic, 
a great many Germans secretly dis- 
approve of the Zeppelin raids. They are 
very loath to say so. 

One does not say that the German 
mind has any special resources for de- 
ceiving itself. Its delusion is that it has 
none at all, that it is a mind incapable 
of self-deception. It is unaware of its 
own blind spots. 


Blind Spots 


A military authority will use an hour 
to prove that the idea of future hostili- 
ties between Germany and the United 
States, on Germany’s initiative, is pre- 
posterous for physical reasons. The great 
lesson of the European war has been 
that overseas invasion under modern 
conditions is not feasible, except where 
the invaded country is very weak. How 
could Germany cross the Atlantic and 
invade the United States? You are just 
to think of it in terms of time and trans- 
ports. It is wholly chimerical. Then 
right on top of that he says: “ But why 
are you so blind to the fact that Japan 
is your real enemy? Some day you will 
have to defend your Pacific Coast against 
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her. That is inevitable.” Germany could 
not cross the Atlantic to invade the 
United States. Japan could cross the 
Pacific and do it. 

Or fancy that to an eminent professor, 
whose mind you have keenly admired, 
you are trying to account for the feel- 
ing that has arisen in the United States 
against those who have associated the 
cause of Germany with acts of violence 
against property and order. “ The Amer- 
ican people,” you say, “are touched on 
the most sensitive point of all, that is, 
the point of their patriotism. It is not 
that the acts complained of are pro-Ger- 
man, but that they are anti-American. 
Mass meetings of German-Americans 
occur at which the President is de- 
nounced and the Kaiser is cheered. Such 
a thing could not be imagined in Ger- 
many.” 

Herr Professor thinks for a while and 
answers: “ But it would be very differ- 
ent. You say it could not be imagined 
in Germany. That is true. And yet, 
you must remember that an Emperor 
and a President are by no means the 
same. It is possible and not improper 
to criticise a President. You cannot pub- 
licly criticise an Emperor.” 

“ Well then,” you say, “let us have a 
perfect analogy. You cannot imagine in 
France a mass meeting at which the 
people should denounce the French Pres- 
ident and cheer the German Kaiser.” 

“Sir,” says Herr Professor, “ your 
analogy hinders understanding.” 


The Radical Trait 


However, blindness in spots and the 
knack of self-deception are frailties of 
the whole human mind. If that were 
all, it would be easy to say that the 
German mind, under stress of great emo- 
tion, had become only a little more in- 
tense in defects not peculiar to itself. 
But one cannot escape the uneasy feel- 
ing that at some one point the German 
mind is radically different, just as in the 
non-German mind there may be a corre- 
sponding point at which to the other it 
seems radically different. If that were 
true then at a certain angle it might 
become utterly impossible for one mind 
to understand the other. Each might 





hope only to recognize the other’s limi- 
tation. 

This is at least a psychological possi- 
bility. It would account for the appar- 
ently weird and fantastic fact that a 
people who could justify, condone, or 
even accept the sinking of the Lusitania 
as a “military necessity” should be 
filled with indignation and horror at the 
“murder ” of a German submarine crew 
by the English in what is called the 
Baralong incident. It is apparently as 
difficult for the German to understand 
hot emotional killing as it is for the 
Anglo-Saxon to understand cold and un- 
emotional killing. The German who gave 
the signal that launched the torpedo that 
destroyed the Lusitania had probably no 
conscious individual emotion in the act. 
He did not relate himself to it per- 
sonally. He possibly did not think of 
killing human beings at all. He had 
been ordered to sink the Lusitania as a 
military necessity. He achieved it, and 
it was none of his duty, indeed it per- 
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haps never for a moment occurred to 
him, to examine the quality of the act. 
It would never have presented itself to 
him in the aspect of “ murder.” 

The English think it “murder.” They 
cannot think anything else. That they 
should treat submarine crews as “ mur- 
derers,” slaying them on sight in hot 
blood for revenge, is open to the emo- 
tional understanding of Frenchmen and 
Americans; but it is apparently incom- 
prehensible to the Germans. It does not 
come within the logic of military neces- 
sity. To shoot a submarine crew as it 
swims in the water or climbs on the 
side of a vessel it would have torpedoed, 
even though that crew had but a few 
hours before attacked a passenger ves- 
sel without warning—that, to the Ger- 
man, is “ murder.” 

It is not only that in this dimension the 
German mind works by itself. It is ap- 
parently unused to the thought that other 
minds work differently. Germany does 
not know how the rest of the world thinks. 


The German Attitude Toward Peace 
xX 


HERE is in Germany plenty of raw 

material out of which to produce a 

rational peace program. But there 
is no peace program, rational or 
irrational. 

There is a large body of German in- 
telligence which assents to the proposi- 
tions, first, that no nation can be 
crushed; second, that the military power, 
though it may go on winning victories, 
cannot end the war, and, third, that the 
civil power alone can end the war. 

But the civil power of Germany is 
prostrate. It has no plan, no paramount 
idea, no momentum, and no cohesiveness. 
Political counsels are confused. The mili- 
tary power, on the other hand, has an 
cbhjective always in view, has a direc- 
tion, a purpose, a record of things 
achieved and a will to act. Thus, more 
and more authority falls into the hands 
of the military power, because it has a 


definite way with authority, knows be- 
forehand what to do with it, and has 
unlimited use for it. 

And so it happens that while the mili- 
tary power now talks of “the mortal 
combat with England,” which will be 
either in France or in Egypt, the civil 
power prays earnestly for the pillar of 
light that shall lead the way to peace, 
not for fear the military power may lose 
the mortal combat, but for fear it may 
win it. 

That is not a paradox. It is tragedy. 
If the military power cannot end the 
war it follows that every victory re- 
ceived from its hands is a new obstacle 
in the way toward peace. This is clear 
to the civil power of Germany, which, 
though prostrate, is yet alert and intel- 
ligent. Not only does each successive 
triumph of German arms make a “ rea- 
sonable ” peace more “ unreasonable ” to 
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her enemies, a peace “acceptable” to 
Germany more “unacceptable” to the 
other side, but, besides that, a war which 
began for self-preservation, as every 
German thinks, threatens to become, even 
in spite of itself, a war of conquest. 
The military power by virtue of its suc- 
cesses is in a way to launch Germany 
upon a career of expansion which is 
repugnant to a great many Germans on 
ethical and temperamental grounds and 
would be regarded with dismay by a 
great many others on economical ground. 


The True Intelligence 


The economic, financial, and social 
intelligence of Germany knows what it 
was never the business of the military 
intelligence to consider, namely, that con- 
quered territory may be for many years 
not an asset, but a liability requiring the 
outlay of vast amounts of capital with 
no hope of immediate return. East 
Prussia, for instance, has been a very 
bad investment so far, considered purely 
as an investment. It has probably never 
returned as much as 2 per cent. on the 
capital advanced by the Government for 
its development. When you think of 
adding Poland and the Baltic provinces 
of Russia as national German invest- 
ments, together with enormous financial 
responsibilities on account of the Turkish 
partnership and the Bulgarian connec- 
tion, the only source of capital to any 
and all of these being Germany, it be- 
comes a question whether Germany could 
afford, for the sake of her own “future, 
to accept any more victories from the 
military power. 


The Civil Power Awake 


The civil power is conscious of its 
present weakness and its future respon- 
sibilities. It must find a way to end 
the war. The military power is con- 
scious only of its strength. It is con- 
ceivable to the civil power that a point 
may be reached at which it would become 
necessary to stop thinking of Germany 
and begin to think of Europe, a point 
at which Germany could not weaken her 
enemies without at the same time weak- 
ening herself, a point at which the only 
prospect left would be that of a hollow, 


ghastly triumph on the scene of a ruined 
Europe. 

From this separateness of feeling and 
consciousness it must not be assumed that 
the civil and military powers are arrayed 
against each other. Rather they are two 
aspects of the same body, since people 
in the aggregate, like the individual, have 
several aspects, of which one at a time 
may be so prominently displayed as to 
subordinate or obscure all the others. 

To make a picture of it, Germany sees 
herself as a man who has, not upon his 
own initiative, become engaged in a strug- 
gle with several neighbors at once. He 
is stronger than any one of them; he has 
made headway against all of them to- 
gether, and yet the odds are terrific. In 
his heart he does not want to kill them, 
because either he with them, or his chil- 
dren with their children, shall have to go 
on living together in one little world for 
a long time, but he cannot stop. He 
cannot even propose to stop, because the 
fighting is headlong and his enemies keep 
saying: “ We grow stronger and he grows 
weaker. We have only to hold together 
and vanquish him utterly at last. Every 
blow he strikes makes him weaker, and 
the instant he relaxes or stops for breath 
we will give him the mortal thrust.” 


Morbid Feelings 


This does not pretend to be a state- 
ment of proportional truth; it is the 
truth only as to the light in which Ger- 
many sees her own position. She be- 
lieves that her enemies intend to crush 
her. Each time they say it, perhaps 
never to mean it literally, she takes it 
literally, and is morbidly confirmed in 
the thought that it is dangerous to say 
or do anything on her part that might 
be construed outside as a sign of weak- 
ness. She is in a position to propose an 
armistice and to formulate peace pro- 
posals, except for the morbid fear of 
heartening her enemies. But for that, 
the civil power might have found itself 
long ago. As often as it becomes vocal, 
as it did last December in the Reichstag, 
when the Chancellor offered to receive 
proposals from the other side, the world 
seems to Germany to hurl back the 
words, saying: “ She is weakening. She 
is desperate. In a little while her arms 
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will fall, and then for the mortal thrust.” 
The English press excitedly referred to 
the Chancellor’s speech as “ bluff,” and 
as the “whimpering of Germany.” At 
that, the military power, which has no 
political insight and is under the delusion 
that it can end the war because Ger- 
many is the only uncrushable nation—it 
says to the civil power: “ You see what 
comes of your efforts. You are power- 
less. Leave it to us.” 

And it is left again in the hands of 
the military power. The war machine 
goes on and on. It is in danger of over- 
running itself. If the civil power had 
the authority to stop the war machine 
it would probably lack the will and the 
courage to do so, for, after all, it is 
delivering terrific blows, its language 
is understood by the enemies, as that 
of the civil power is not, and the rest 
of it lies in the whim of fate. 


The Forbidden Thought 


So far only two possibilities have ap- 
peared in German thought—one, the pos- 
sibility of beating the enemy into a state 
of helpless exhaustion; second, the possi- 
bility of finding through the civil intelli- 
gence of the belligerents a way to peace. 
A third possibility, which the outside 
world would call a probability, namely, 
that of Germany’s physical exhaustion 
and utter defeat, does not penetrate the 
German’s faculty of imagination. He sim- 
ply does not consider it. For him it seems 
a contingency that does not exist. You 
have, therefore, an impassé of basically 
antagonistic assumptions. So long as Ger- 
many believes that she alone is uncrush- 
able, and so long as her enemies believe 
that they are unconquerable, and both 
sides are under the delusion that the other 
will stop at nothing short of the other’s 
utter defeat on the plane of force, there 
is little hope of peace through any inter- 
ference of civil intelligence.’ There is 
nothing in view but a progressive ex- 
haustion of Europe. 

And all the time there exists in Ger- 
many, as was said in the beginning, the 
materials out of which a rational, per- 
haps one might say a reasonable, peace 
program could be produced. There is a 
ban on peace discussions in the press for 
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fear public opinion will commit itself in 
some unexpected way, or get itself mis- 
understood outside. The Government aims 
to keep opinion unformulated. If an edi- 
tor takes leave of himself to express the 
extreme views of the annexationists, who 
believe in the right of conquest, his paper 
is as likely to be suppressed as that of 
an editor who denounces conquest and 
expansion on moral or ethical grounds. 


War Is Not Static 


There is some reason in this. The war 
is not a static thing. Conditions of peace 
which would have seemed “ reasonable ” 
to Germany a year ago would not seem 
reasonable now. And perhaps those that 
would seem reasonable today would seem 
unreasonable after the outcome of “the 
mortal combat with England,” for which 
the military power is making prodigious 
preparations. Moreover, as a Socialist 
member of the Reichstag explained to a 
party of Americans one day at a lunch- 
eon: p : 

“You have got to trade. You don’t 
say, ‘Here, now, I will give you this 
teapot for that sugar bowl and call it 
quits.’ Instead, you say, ‘A sugar bowl! 
Who wants a sugar bowl? I don’t like 
its shape and it’s very small. But, see 
here! Look at this teapot of mine! 
Isn’t it beautiful? What will you give 
me for that?’ And if you expect to 
gain the cream pitcher, the water bot- 
tle, and some other things, against which 
the other fellow will have only the sugar 
bowl to trade, why, of course, you are 
not going to state your minimum de- 
mands prematurely. That wouldn’t be 
human nature, would it?” 


The Peace That Flees 


Of course not. Human nature is the 
fact which makes it harder and harder 
to find a basis for peace the more you 
win from another who thinks he can 
win them all back, though he may have 
to wreck the table in doing it. What are 
table things worth without a table to 
put them on or food to eat, at all? 

Germany’s very minimum demands at 
any given time past, or now, prebably 
would have been and are less unreason- 
able than the world would think. There 
is, of course, the German who wants 
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everything in sight. There is the other 
kind of German who wants only the 
room in which to be let alone, and noth- 
ing more of war. Between them is 
every kind of opinion in degree. There 
is also the intelligence to see that what- 
ever peace is made, short of the remote 
and horrifying peace possible to be made 
by the military power in a ruined Europe, 
will probably, almost certainly, be the 
political death of the men who become 
responsible for it. Every manner of 
post-bellum evil will be laid upon their 
heads. This is particularly true by rea- 
son of the tradition that the diplomats 
of Prussia have always thrown away 
what the soldiers won in war. However, 
there are Germans enough who for a 
rational peace would be only too will- 
ing to sacrifice themselves politically. 


Materials at Hand 


If one were to guess from the content 
of a hundred conversations with all 
kinds of Germans what program could 
be constructed roughly from the mate- 
rial now available, it would be something 
like this: Belgium to be restored to the 
Belgians and France to the French; cul- 
tural autonomy for Poland, that coun- 
try to become a buffer State; cession of 
the German-speaking Baltic provinces by 
Russia to Germany, and German pos- 
session of a corridor through the Balkan 
peninsula to Constantinople. That leaves 
open for consideration such vexing ques- 
tions as the way of trade upon the sea, 
the fate of colonies, and the matter of 
indemnities. 

It is not possible in any case for a 
German to voice the minimum demands. 
He secretly reserves something which 
he would yield in a pinch. Professor 
Hans Delbriich, who is prominent in the 
counsels of the moderates and anti- 
annexationists, thinks Belgium and 
France are the main obstacles to peace, 
and that Germany would yield as to 
both of them. In fact, it is uncommon 
to find a German who thinks of holding 
any French or Belgian territory for Ger- 
many. If you mention Antwerp, the 
“pistol aimed at England’s head,” one 
German says Germany should keep it to 
ten who say Germany ought not to hold 
it, for to hold it would mean perpetual 
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war with England. One is surprised to 
find how many Germans see that Eng- 
land and Germany have a destiny in 
common if only they can find two keys 
to unlock it with; and how many hope 
for an alliance ultimately between Ger- 
many and England against the “ Rus- 
sian peril.” 


Indemnities 


The question of indemnities would be 
very difficult. The financial authorities 
would undertake to insist upon them, 
just as the military authorities would 
make defensible frontiers the paramount 
condition of peace; but there are yet 
Germans of very great influence who 
think Germany cannot extort a penny of 
money from her enemies, and ought not 
to try, and that the future of peace rests 
not upon frontiers but upon under- 
standing. 

The purpose in this writing is not to 
suggest the kind of peace proposals that 
Germany might offer or entertain, but to 
indicate the existence of thought in Ger- 
many so varied and at many points so 
reasonable that the possibility of con- 
structing a rational peace program is 
continually present. Every single point 
touched upon runs at once into complica- 
tions. Difficulties without end may be 
raised to any one concrete suggestion; 
and yet the fact is that the civil power 
of Germany could contemplate terms of 
peace that at least could be discussed by 
the enemy. 


Psychological Necessities 


That no proposals have been made is 
owing to what may be called the psycho- 
logical necessities of the situation. The 
German Government is almost ludi- 
crously cautious. In December a paper 
in Zurich, Switzerland, printed a long 
article setting forth the conditions on 
which Germany might consider peace, 
and said the article was inspired by the 
German Foreign Office, with a view to 
stimulating discussion among neutrals. 
The article was, in fact, inspired, and 
for exactly that purpose. There was no 
doubt of this in Berlin, among informed 
persons; it was known even what mem- 
ber of the German Government prepared 


pear 








the article printed in the Zurich paper. 
But when the German papers reprinted it 
from the Zurich journal, by permission 
of the German censor, they were careful 
to say in a footnote, between brackets, 
that the idea of the article having been 
inspired in Germany was, of course, un- 
founded. 

The civil intelligence of Germany, as 
you may see, is working with strange 
and fragile material. It lacks confidence 
in itself. It has no point of crystalliza- 
tion. The head of it is more a scholar 
than a statesman. And it looks and 
faintly calls to the head of the only great 
power in the world that is not at war. 
That is the President of the United 
States. 

You get the feeling in Europe that the 
people are mad and begin to know it, 
as if they had suddenly come awake 
in an asylum, all shouting together that 
they are sane but unable to prove it to 
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themselves, to each other, or to the 
world outside. And nobody can see a 
way out. There is a despondent saying 
that diplomacy in Europe is_ bankrupt. 

He who might be called the economic 
dictator of Europe says calmly: “ Isn’t 
it nonsense? Can you imagine what it 
is all about? I can’t. It seems to me 
to be the most terrible nonsense. But I 
see no way out of it.” And he goes 
on cruelly bending the industrial ener- 
gies of Germany to the uses of war. 
That is his job. 

There must be a way out. Everybody 
keeps saying so, as if it were something 
that had to be true, without any reasons 
why. And although Americans are dis- 
liked, for obvious reasons, most Germans 
think the initiative for peace will come 
from the United States. That is why 
they refused to make light of the Ford 
expedition and wondered why Americans 
did. 


A New View of Fatherland 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN, IN POETRY 


The author of this poem is an American of German descent. He was born in New 
York City. He studied at Harvard, where he was for a time instructor in English. He 
also studied at the University of Berlin. He is the author of several plays and volumes 


of verse. His wife is an American. 


There is no sword in my hand 
Where I watch oversea. 
Father’s land, mother’s land, 
What will you say of me, 

Who am blood of your German blood, 
Through and through, 

Yet would not, if I could, 
Slaughter for you? 

What will you say of one 
Who has no heart 

Even to cheer you on? 
No heavens part, 

No guiding God appears 
To my strained eyes. 

Athwart the fog of fears 
And hates and lies, 

I see no goal, I mark 
No ringing message flying; 

Only a brawl in the dark 


And death and the groans of the dying. 


For you, your men of dreams 
And your strong men of deeds 

Crumble and die with screams, 
And under hoofs like weeds 

Are trampled; for you, 

In city and on hill 





Voices you knew 
And needed are still. 
And roundabout 
Harbor and shoal 
The lights of your soul 
Go out. 
To what end, O Fatherland? 
I see your legions sweep 
Like waves up the gray strand. 
I hear your women weep. 
And the sound is as the groaning 
Swish of the ebbing wave— 
A nation’s pitiful moaning 
Beside an open grave. 
Ah, Fatherland, not all 
Who love you most, 
Armed to triumph or fall, 
March with your mighty host. 
Some there are yet, as I, 
Who stand apart, 
And with aching heart 
Ponder the Whither and Why 
Of the tragic story, 
Asking with bated breath, 
Which way lies glory, 
And which way, death? 
































Switzerland’s Hard Position 


By Professor Roman Boos 


In a recent lecture before the Student’s Society of the University of Zurich, Professor 
Boos, a noted Swiss scholar, emphasized the fact that Switzerland was experiencing the 
effects of the European struggle in almost everything but loss of men. 


a: war plow that in these days 
rips open Europe’s old cultural 
soil likewise draws its deep-cut- 

ting furrows across our land. 

Export restrictions and other prohibitions 
of similar kind are the economic furrows, 

but we shall not speak of that today. Let 
us rather examine what are the spiritual 
changes in our relations with our war- 
torn neighbors. 

The devastating effect of this cruel 
war has by this time been fully revealed 
to the Swiss people. Much of this has 
come to our knowledge through the tran- 
sit of many wounded or interned. Most, 
however, of what we know about the war 
comes through both official and unofficial 
reports. 

Among the deepest furrows cutting 
into our soil are those having to do with 
the German and kindred nationalities 
found in the ranks of our own citizens. 
The war has compelled us to view our 
interracial, political, and cultural rela- 
tionships in an entirely new light. From 
every direction come suggestions as to 
what we ought to do. Newspapers, 
periodicals, pamphlets, flood the country 
with well-meaning propositions; but there 
is one question which, curiously enough, 
few concern themselves about at pres- 
ent. That is, What is the duty of the in- 
dividual in the circumstances? And this 
is the more to be wondered at since in 
our free Switzerland during normal times 
we continually speak of liberty in action 
and individuality. 

In answering the question as to what 
the individual as such should do, it is of 
course clear that he must steer his course 
between two monstrosities. It has been 
well said that a neutral can only look on 
and suffer. During those August days of 
many months ago our neighbors to the 
west, the east, the north, took to them- 
selves all there was of sudden impulse, 





of enthusiasm, of zeal. We must confess 
that whatever emotion may have pos- 
sessed our troops charged with guarding 
our borders, or however much our na- 
tional spokesmen dwelt on internal af- 
fairs, it was all far and away behind the 
spiritual greatness that stirred the very 
souls of our neighbors. 

There are many reasons why this was 
so. Our neighbors drew forth to battle 
for life or death; we merely had to occu- 
py our frontier lines and hope that we 
should not be enmeshed in the struggle. 
But a thing that depressed us very much 
was this—that we not only feared for 
our national safety, but were apprehen- 
sive lest Switzerland’s entrance in the 
war would prove a matter of conscience 
in view of the intermixed racial relation- 
ship with certain of our neighbors. 


It is true that we do take part in the 
war, but just because we are not directly 
concerned, I am one who does not be- 
lieve we need keep silence. While our 
neighbors are offering up their lives, cer- 
tain supermoral dignitaries preach 
morality. I have slight patience with 
those who, from the safe vantage of our 
“ peaceful isle,” fling at the combatants 
such expressions as “murderers” and 
“ wanton destroyers.” 

I am of the opinion that we would do 
better not to erect tribunes of judgment 
on our soil, but rather to strive to make 
our position fruitful by understanding the 
impulses that govern our neighbors. It 
should not be taken for granted that the 
impulsion in the warring countries was 
merely greed of power or capitalistic self- 
seeking. Exactly because we Swiss are 
outside the boundaries of such possible 
ideals ought we to study the basic causes 
responsible for the present state of af- 
fairs. Such investigations would bring 
us in direct touch with our own inner- 
Swiss problems. 











Laying Mines on a Hostile Coast 


By Gabriele D’Annunzio 


Italy’s most famous living poet is now a Lieutenant in the Italian Navy, and writes 


occasional articles describing his experiences. 
mine-layer’s work was contributed to The London Telegraph of Dec. 29, 


Percy Bysshe Shelley said of the 

Medusa’s head which he saw in 

Florence, and which he attributed 
to Leonardo da Vinci: “Its beauty and 
its horror are divine.” 

This night of danger and death is one 
of the sweetest that ever spread its blue 
veil over the face of the heavens. The 
sea darkens, and in its innumerable 
pulsations the nocturnal phosphorescence 
is already discernible. Here and there the 
rippled surface of the sea glitters with 
an internal light as a quivering eyelid, 
disclosing mysterious glances. The new 
moon is like a burning handful of sul- 
phur. Ever and anon the black cloud 
of smoke rising from the funnels hides 
it or appears to drag it in its spirals like 
a moving flame. 

Life is not an abstraction of aspects 
and events, but a sort of diffused sen- 
suousness, a knowledge offered to all the 
senses, a substance good to touch, smell, 
taste, feel. In fact, I feel all the things 
near to my senses, like the fisherman 
walking barefooted on the beach cov- 
ered with the incoming tide, and who 
now and then bends to identify and pick 
up what moves under the soles of his 
feet. The aspects of this maritime city 
are like my passions and like the monu- 
ments of Nineveh and Knossus, places 
of my ardor and creations of my fancy, 
real and unreal, products of my desire 
and products of time. This city is one 
of those tumultuous harmonies whence 
often the most beautiful elements of my 
art are born. Nothing escapes the eyes 
Nature gave me, and everything is food 
for my soul. Such a craving for life is 
not unlike the desire to die in order to 
achieve immortality. 

In fact, tonight death is present like 
life, beautiful as life, intoxicating, full 
ef promises, transfiguring. I stand on 


L can be said of the Italian war what 


This poetic and graphic description of a 
1915. 


my feet, wearing shoes that can easily 
be unlaced, on the deck of a small iron- 
clad on which there is only space enough 
for the weapons and the crew. Steam 
is up. The black smoke of the three 
funnels rises toward the new moon, 
shining yellow in the cloud, burning like 
a handful of sulphur. The sailors have 
already donned life-saving belts and in- 
flated the collars which must support the 
head in the agony of drowning. I hear 
the voice of the second officer giving 
the order to place in the only two boats 
the biscuits and the canned meat. 


A young officer, muscular, but agile 
as a leopard, who has Boldness’ very 
eyes, and has to his credit already an 
admirable manoeuvre in conducting the 
destroyer from the arsenal to the 
anchorage, pays for the champagne. We 
drink a cup sitting around the table, on 
which the navigation chart is spread, 
while the commander of the flotilla dic- 
tates, standing, to the typist the order 
of the nocturnal operation, which is to 
be issued to the commanders of the other 
ships. A suppressed joy shines in the 
eyes of all. The operation is fraught 
with dangers, is most difficult, and the 
cup we drink may be our last. 

An ensign, who is little more than a 
boy, and a Sicilian, who resembles an 
adolescent Arabian brought up in the 
Court of Frederick of Serbia, rubs in his 
hands a perfumed leaf, one of those 
leaves which are grown in a terra cotta 
vase on the parapets of the windows 
looking into the silent lanes of the city. 
The perfume is so strong that every one 
of us smells it with quivering nostrils. 
That single leaf on that terrible warship, 
where everything is iron and fire, that 
leaf of love,seems to us infinitely precious, 
and reminds us of the gardens of Giudec- 
ca and Fondamenta Nuove left behind. 

The commander continues to dictate 
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the order of the operation with his soft 
Tuscan accent, with some same telling 
words that Ramondo d’Amoretto Man- 
elli used in the epistle he sent to Leonard 
Strozzi when the Genoese were van- 
quished by the navy of the Venetians 
and Florentines. 

Ours is a marvelous exploit. We are 
going to plant mines near the enemy’s 
coast, only a bare kilometer from its 
formidable batteries. The ensign fastens 
the black collar around his neck, and 
will presently inflate it with his breath. 

We are ready. We sail. The firma- 
ment over our heads is covered with 
smoke and sparks. Along the gunwale, 
on each side of the ship, the enormous 
mines in their iron cages rest on the 
supports projecting over the water. The 
long torpedoes are ready for the attack, 
protected by their iron tubes, with their 
bronze heads charged with trytol, beasts 
in ambuseade. The sailors, their heads 
covered, are grouped around the guns, 
whose breeches are open. All the avail- 
able space is strewn with weapons and 
contrivances, and full of alert men. In 
order to go from stern to prow it is 
necessary to crouch, bend, pass under a 
greasy torpedo, leap over outstretched 
sailors, strike the leg against the fasten- 
ing of a torpedo, squeeze against a hot 
funnel, entangle one’s self in a rope, re- 
ceive squarely in the face a dash of 
foam while grasping the railing. 

I ascend the bridge. We are already 
clear of the anchorage. It is dark. The 
moon is dipping in the sea. In an hour 
it will have disappeared. The ship 
quivers at the vibration of the machin- 
ery. The funnels still emit too much 
smoke and too many sparks. On board 
all the lights are out, even the cigarettes. 
Darkness enshrouds alike both prow and 
stern. The last order megaphoned re- 
sounds in an azure dotted with sparks 
and stars—which are only inextinguish- 
able sparks. A light mist rises from the 
water. The wake foams, and the sea 
ahead parts in two broad furrows along 
the sides of the ship, giving forth, now 
and then, strange reflections. 

Following in our wake the second de- 
stroyer looms up darkly, and after her 
all the others in line. When the route 








is changed to reconnoitre the coast, from 
the great central wake many oblique ones 
part, designing an immense silver rake. 

The commander is against the railing, 
leaning out toward darkness, with his 
whole soul in his scrutinizing eyes. Now 
and then he turns his ruddy face and 
transmits an order with exact and sharp 
words. The helmsman at the wheel 
never once removes his eye from the 
compass, lighted by a small lamp in a 
screened niche. Clearly he is a man of 
the purest Tyrrenean race, a true com- 
rade of Ulysses, with a face which seems 
to have been modeled by the trade wind. 
Near by is the signal box. “ Half 
Speed,” “ Full Speed,” “Slow,” “ Stop.” 
Through the speaking tube the orders 
are transmitted to the engine room. 
“ Four—Three—Zero.” 

We are making twenty-three knots an 
hour. The foam of the great wake glit- 
ters under the stern lights. “A little 
to the right.” 

The navigating officer is bending over 
the chart, held down by lead weights 
covered with cloth, measuring, figuring 
with the compass and the square, under 
the blue light of a shaded lamp. A 
great shooting star crosses the August 
sky, disappearing toward the Cappella. 

Impatience gnaws my heart. I strain 
my sight to discern in the darkness the 
signal which has been prearranged. 
Nothing is to be seen yet. I descend 
from the ladder and move toward the 
stern, skirting the row of torpedoes, 
leaping over the outstretched sailors. 
From the stern the dark silhouettes of 
the other destroyers in line are visible. 
All of a sudden the signal is flashed in 
the direction of the prow. We are near- 
ing the spot of our operation. Every 
will is strained. 

“ One—Two—Zero.” 

The speed is reduced to six knots. 
The funnels still emit too much smoke 
and too many sparks. The commander 
is furious. Orders are megaphoned 
and every word seems to crowd the 
adventurous air with danger. The 
manoeuvre is executed with a sort of 
rhythmic precision. Maintaining their 
distance, and one by one, every ship files 
to the starboard of us, standing black 
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over the foaming wake, lighted every now 
and then by a strange phosphorescence. 

“On reaching the eastern route for 
the planting of the mines, extinguish the 
stern lights,” cries the megaphone. Un- 
der the playing searchlights the enemy’s 
coast is clearly visible. We are in low 
water, and the speed is further dimin- 
ished. 

“ One—Zero—Zero.” 

We almost touch bottom, and proceed 
by feeling our course ahead. We also 
take soundings continuously to avoid run- 
ning aground. The ships seem to pant 
and puff grievedly, as great mammals 
in danger of running ashore. 

“ Reverse engines. Full speed! ” 

One of the ships feels she cannot 
manoeuvre any longer, having actually 
struck bottom, and endeavors to free her- 
self. She lies ahead of us, and within 
speaking distance. We see the water 
glitter under the blue light of her stern 
lanterns. It seems to us now that every 
other ship is in danger. The sky is 
veiled. Long Medusan tresses of clouds 
drag the constellation as the net drags 
silvery fishes. The engines throb pain- 
fully. 

The commander is there, all soul, defy- 
ing the darkness with his eyes. What 
if at that moment the enemy should 
sight us? 

“ The Invitto leads.” 

His clear orders through a series of 
manoeuvres draw away the flotilla from 
the shallow waters and on to the safe 
course. Beyond, on the shore, the 
enemy’s searchlights are seen crossing 
each other like white blades. Under the 
light the shore seems so near as to give 
one the illusion of being about to drop 
anchor. We are all tensely waiting. In 
a few seconds we shall be in the pre- 
arranged spot. Minutes seem hours. 
The rubber stoppers have been removed 
from the tubes. The mines are ready, 
on their supports, to be lowered into 
the sea. The sailors await the order 
standing. 
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The minutes are eternal. We may be 
detected every second. The shore is only 
a mile from us. The funnels are our 
despair. They still emit too much smoke 
and sparks. At last a warning is heard 
from the bridge. 

“ Ready.” 

The Lieutenant looks at his watch, 
lighting the dial with the lamp hidden 
in his hand. The enormous mines, whose 
heads are charged with destruction, are 
there silent, like gigantic, gray, petrified 
sea Medusas, fixed on their support, 
whose double tooth projects over the 
waters. 

“Ready!” “Let go!” 

The first mine rolls over with the sound 
of a shattering barrel, falls in the foam- 
ing sea, disappears. 

“Ready!” “Let go!” 

Eighteen seconds elapse. The second 
falls, followed by the third, fourth, and 
all the others, on every ship which main- 
tains a diagonal course nearing the 
coast. In three minutes the operation 
is over; the mines are planted in the 
exact spot. The teeth of the crew gleam 
in a wild smile. Each sailor sees in his 
heart the enemy’s battleships rent and 
sinking. 

“ Four—Three—Zero.” 

We resume our position at the head 
of the line, returning on our course with 
the initial speed. The ships seem now 
to me to be quivering with warlike joy. 
In the distance over the mainland the 
white beams of the searchlights still 
cross each other. Ever and anon a 
rocket explodes. Our wake now is so 
beautiful as to resemble a whirling milky 
way. A sailor mounts the bridge and 
gives us a cup of steaming coffee, whose 
aroma titillates our nostrils and our 
heart. We light our cigarettes. 

But here is a Marconigram. 

“Look out, two submarines are lying 
in wait for you on the safe route.” 

And in the first quiver of dawn, with 
expanded lungs, we again breathe dan- 
ger and death. 


Socialists and the War 


How Jules Destrée and Other Socialist Leaders View the 


Confused 


gust, 1914, that in the eventuality 

of war Socialists would endeavor 

to unite the workers of all coun- 
tries in a common resolve not to take up 
arms. But today it is evident in all direc- 
tions that the socialist propaganda 
against war has failed, and further, that 
profound contradictions in the socialist 
doctrines of war and peace have pro- 
duced serious differences among the 
Socialists themselves. It is admitted that 
the International is dead, and that there 
will be grave difficulties to be overcome 
before it can be resuscitated. 

By some it is asserted that pacifism 
is not an essential part of socialism, 
and by others that neutrality is not a 
vital socialist principle. The historic 
message of Karl Marx, the father of 
socialism, “ Workers of the world, unite; 
you have nothing but your chains to 
lose; you have a world to win,” has fallen 
on deaf ears, for in all the belligerent 
eountries the Socialists, with few ex- 
ceptions, are proving themselves as pa- 
triotic as the rest of the nation by put- 
ting aside for the time their demands 
and with no less enthusiasm sacrificing 
themselves in their respective coun- 
tries. The reverberation has been felt 
even in neutral countries. In the United 
States, for example, Charles Edward 
Russell has, according to Eugene V. 
Debs, sacrificed his chance of being se- 
lected as socialist candidate for President 
by his advocacy of preparedness, for 
which he has been threatened with ex- 
communication from the party. 

_ The attitude of British and French 
workers is shown by two important na- 
tional congresses that have recently been 
held. On the concluding day, Dec. 29, 
1915, of the annual congress of the 
French Socialist Party a strongly pa- 
triotic and pro-war manifesto was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority of 


L was generally believed before Au- 


Situation 


2,736 votes against 76. This congress 
was attended by 250 delegates, repre- 
senting an organization with 65,000 pay- 
ing members and 100 members in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The manifesto 
declared in favor of continuing the work 
of national defense until French terri- 
tory had been liberated, the attempt at 
German hegemony crushed, and a dura- 
ble peace assured, and until Alsace-Lor- 
raine was surrendered to France. The 
ardent hope was expressed that Ger- 
many would cease to be controlled by the 
Kaiser and the Kaiser system. Thus; 
what was formerly the most strongly 
anti-war section of the French Nation 
demonstrated that it was not yet ready 
to think of peace. Incidentally, the 
manifesto was regarded as a warning to 
M. Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist 
leader, to refrain from supporting with 
his authority the efforts of German So- 
cialists to bring about a meeting of the 
International Socialist Bureau, of which 
he is President, as a means to secure 
an early peace which would be favorable 
to Germany. 


While the conference of delegates rep- 
resenting more than 2,000,000 British 
trade unionists, which met at Bristol on 
Jan. 26, 1916, was not, strictly speaking, 
a socialist gathering, it faithfully re- 
flected the sentiment of the British 
Labor-Socialist movement when it adopt- 
ed two resolutions of a highly patriotic 
nature. The first, pledging the confer- 
ence to assist the Government as far as 
possible to carry the war to a victorious 
conclusion, was carried by a vote of 
1,502,000 against 602,000. The second 
entirely approved the action of the Par- 
liamentary Labor Party in co-operating 
with other parties in the recruiting cam- 
paign by 1,847,000 against 206,000. 

The effect of the war on the Socialist 
Parties of the different European coun- 
tries is seen in a highly interesting book 
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Russian Author, Who Says the War is Weakening European Civilization 
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Belgian Minister at Washington, Who Filed a Protest Against German 
Taxes in Belguim 
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SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR 


by Jules Destrée, a member of the Bel- 
gian House of Representatives, entitled 
“Les Socialistes et la Guerre Europé- 
enne,” (Brussels and Paris: G. Van Oest 
& Cie.) The two main points of the book 
are to show that the German Socialists 
betrayed the International and to urge 
that the socialist doctrine be purged of 
“ neutralism.” 

M. Destrée begins by quoting the deci- 
sion of the International Socialist Con- 
gress at Stuttgart, in 1907, that the duty 
of Socialists in the eventuality of war 
was to make every effort to prevent it, 
and, once it had begun, to do everything 
possible to bring about peace. He de- 
clares that, with the exception of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Socialists, the party 
everywhere did all in its power to carry 
out this decision. For example, no party 


in the world had been more persistent 
and more resourceful in working for 
peace, international arbitration, and gen- 
eral disarmament than the French So- 
cialist Party. On the eve of the declara- 
tion of war a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Bureau was held at Brus- 


sels. As the result of the declarations 
made by Herr Haase, leader of the Ger- 
man Parliamentary group, the French 
delegates believed that socialist action 
would be parallel in the two countries, 
and behaved accordingly. Even on the 
day that diplomatic negotiations between 
the two countries were broken off the 
French Socialists appealed to their Gov- 
ernment to make a supreme effort for 
peace. When hostilities were bezun by 
Germany, the attitude of the German So- 
cialists, “ so contrary to the tendencies of 
the party and in absolute opposition to 
their formal promises, caused a painful 
stupor ” among the French comrades, who 
now had no other alternative than to 
rally to the defense of their country. 

On the 28th of July, before the out- 
break of war, many meetings were held 
in Berlin to express the desire of the 
German proletariat for peace. These 
meetings were authorized and even ,pro- 
tected by the police. Herr Haase was 
summoned to the Government offices and 
encouraged to pursue a vigorous propa- 
ganda in favor of peace. What was the 
German Government’s object? M. Des- 


trée asserts that it was to mislead and 
deceive the French Socialists and throw 
France off her guard: 

It does not seem possible to us to be- 
lieve that the men of the German Social 
Democracy could have consciously lent 
themselves to a manoeuvre so prefidious, 
but one must recognize that they let them- 
selves be deceived very easily. How then 
can it be explained that a few days later 
the German Socialists, rallied by a sudden 
volte-face to the imperialist policy of their 
Government, voted unanimously for the 
war credits? If the Socialists of Ger- 
many are not guilty of treachery, they 
have at least sinned through an extra- 
ordinary absence of acuteness and cour- 
age. Even admitting that they believed in 
the necessity of defending themselves 
against czarism, it is at least certain that 
they can be reproached with their silence 
when on Aug. 4, 1914, in the Reichstag, 
Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, the Im- 
perial Chancellor, announced the entry of 
German troops on Belgian soil, recognized 
himself the injustice of this violation of 
neutrality, and excused himself by declar- 
ing that hecessity knows no law. 

The story of that day, M. Destrée says, 
will remain “ one of the most lamentable 
pages in the annals of the Socialist 
Party,” for not one of the many So- 
cialist Deputies who were present rose 
to express a protest, or even a regret. 
“From this moment we see the German 
Socialists becoming the obliging, and 
sometimes eager, servants of the im- 
perial policy.” Later, it is true that 
Liebknecht had the courage to vote 
against the second war credit in De- 
cember, 1914, while Kautzky, Bernstein, 
and Haase in June, 1915, published a 
manifesto in favor of peace without an- 
nexation or conquest. But these Social- 
ists have been repudiated, and “ their 
action has had the effect of accentuating 
still more the imperialist attitude of the 
majority of the German Socialists, who 
are more and more abandoning the tra- 
ditional principles of internationalism 
and approving of the policy of conquest 
pursued by the Kaiser.” 

M. Destrée’s chapter in which he bold- 
ly denies that the neutralist attitude is 
the normal socialist attitude will come 
as a shock to many of his comrades. 
“ Neutralism,” he says, “in so far as it 
is a doctrine, is a doctrine of impotence, 
inertia, and resignation.” A proclama- 
iion of neutrality may be only the ex- 
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pression of indifference, selfishness, 
cowardice, or feebleness. He argues that 
as law and order within the nation have 
been developed by the collective force in- 
tervening in conflicts between indi- 
viduals, so, too, it is indispensable that 
in .the future as among nations inter- 
vention be the rule and neutrality the 
exception. To show how during the last 
twenty years the tendency of socialism 
has been toward intervention, he in- 
stances the agitation and propaganda of 
Socialists in different countries on behalf 
of the Armenians, the Russian Jews, the 
Finns, the Boers in South Africa, and 
the Spanish free-thinkers during the 
Ferrer case, and he asks, if Socialists 
had had the power, would they not have 
backed their principles and sympathies 
with action? Socialists must no longer 
submit docilely to “the prudent, and in 
some cases interested, watchwords of 
neutrality.” Further, if war is to be 
replaced by arbitration, the latter must 
become obligatory, and means must be 
provided that judgments be obeyed. The 
moral force of international arbitration 
“will suffice in the majority of cases. 
But it is also necessary to foresee ex- 
treme cases in which coercion will be in- 
dispensable.” 

Finally, M. Destrée makes it clear 
that reconciliation with the German and 
Austrian Socialists will be no easy mat- 
ter: 


Before agreeing to discuss peace terms 
with the German Socialists, who are not 
held in fief by imperialism, it will be 
necessary to be assured, not only of their 
sincerity, but above all of their influence 
with their Government. It is quite evi- 
dent that the victory of the Allies can 
alone assure in a large measure the ex- 
pressed desires of international socialism. 
The German Socialists, in so far as they 
have remained Socialists, ought then to 
wish for the defeat of their imperialists. 
In so far as they approve of and support 
the imperialists, they exclude themselves 
from the Socialist Party, and the new 
international will be formed, purified by 
the trial, without these faithless elements. 


Another book which displays how 
Socialists are trying to discover what 
has gone amiss with their ideals is from 
the pen of Louis B. Boudin, one of the 
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most learned and distinguished expo- 
nents of present-day Marxian Socialism. 
In his “ Socialism and War,” (New York: 
The New Review Publishing Associa- 
tion,) he shatters one pet idea of Social- 
ists when he declares that capitalism is 
neither warlike nor peaceful in itself, 
while pointing out on the other hand that 
the general Socialist position has never 
been adequately defined. He accuses 
Socialists for not making clear “ the dis- 
tinction between opposition to war under 
certain given conditions and opposition 
to it under any and all conditions.” 

There can be no doubt that the Social- 

ists, particularly those of the Marxian 

school, the predominant school among 
present-day Socialists, are not absolute 
pacifists. Indeed, the cast of mind and 
mode of thought which would lead to ab- 
solute pacifism is utterly alien to them. 

That force and bloodshed are not, as such, 

repugnant to the spirit of their teachings 

is well known. In fact, they consider war 

a legitimate and sometimes unavoidable 

accompaniment of the revolution they 

preach and advocate. 

Mr. Boudin believes that war is some- 
times justifiable from the Socialist 
standpoint if the decision of it is “ con- 
trolled exclusively by considerations of 
its result upon the international work- 
ing class and its struggle for emancipa- 
tion, Socialists engaging in war are 
still Socialists, that is to say, provided 
they enter into the war from Socialist, 
and not from nationalist, considerations.” 
A Socialist should remember that he is 
not fighting a certain people, but a cer- 
tain Government, representing at most 
the governing class of that people. But, 
as Mr. Boudin’s critics among Socialists 
urge, this justification may be used 
equally by the Socialists of the allied 
countries and of Germany, and that, 
therefore, the confusion in Socialist 
thinking about war is as great as ever. 

The one fact that emerges clearly 
from present events is that, with very 
few exceptions, the Socialists in all the 
belligerent countries are whole-heartedly 
sharing with their fellow-countrymen 
the burdens and sacrifices of war, what- 
ever may be their reasons and motives 
for so doing. 





What France Did for Europe 


By Guglielmo Ferrero 


The famous Italian historian recently 
summed up his impressions of travel in 
France in these words: 


[sme times I have visited Paris 
since the war began—first in the 
early weeks of November, 1914; 

next in February, and the third 
time in December, 1915. 

During the first visit Paris was still 
comparatively deserted and enveloped in 
the solemn silence in which it had 
wrapped itself for the coming ordeal. 
The gigantic battle begun in August on 
the Belgian frontier with the furious but 
vain assaults of the Germans on the Yser 
had ended only a few days before. France 
was getting her breath for an instant, 
with joy flashing in her eyes amid the 
tears which her many bereavements had 
caused to flow; the joy of having, after 
forty-four years, given back to the enemy 
on the Marne and Yser some of the blows 
received from him in 1870; the joy of 
having stopped his first and formidable 
rush, the joy of finding herself still alive, 
still strong, and henceforth sure of her- 
self and of the future. 

Three months later this kind of silent 
intoxication had vanished. A _ certain 
relative tranquillity had descended upon 
the vast battle front. Already there was 
in progress that active but discreet effort 
which was to create a new rampart 
against the barbarians, behind which 
Paris, henceforth in safety, was becom- 
ing re-peopled. Gazing east and west, 
north and south, the spirit of the people 
tried to measure the forces of the coun- 
try and of its allies; then it compared 
these with the forces of the enemy and 
sought in that comparison to read the 
future. 

How long would the war last? Would 
Italy intervene? And Greece, Rumania, 
Bulgaria? Would Austria really hold 


out to the end? Was Germany beginning 
to feel the effects of the blockade? 

At the end of 1915 Paris has changed 
yet again. The people seem no longer 
to think of the end of the war, so un- 
certain seems all foresight, and it is 
trying to live amid the moving armies, 
amid the events that are happening, as 
if all this were going to last a good 
while. The great city rings with dis- 
cussions, with criticisms of strategical 
projects, of diplomatic plans, of philo- 
sophical and political doctrines, of para- 
doxes and dreams. 

When the war broke out France seemed 
to be a little orphan in the coalition, pro- 
tected by two giants against the ogre 
that was trying to devour her. All, or 
almost all, believed then that she would 
owe her salvation to Russia and Eng- 
land. Today the world has perforce be- 
come convinced that if France had not 
resisted like an anvil the furious blows 
of the god Thor, mad with rage, Europe 
would not have escaped the German 
hegemony. 

Thanks to France—because she broke 
the first German charge—the Triple 
Entente had time to prepare armies, to 
block the Central Powers, to win Italy 
to its cause; thanks to France, the 
Entente can wait now while Russia 
forges a new armament to replace the 
one she wore out without stint in the 
first months of the war. The unspeak- 
able sacrifices willingly borne by France 
with so much stoicism give her the right 
to speak with authority to the allied 
powers which she has saved from an 
irreparable disaster. 

If the situation in the Orient, which 
was very threatening two months ago, 
is beginning to improve, it is because 
France has begun with great ability to 
direct the policy of the coalition. 
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When the Persia Went Down 


By Lord Montagu 


Still suffering from injuries received during his terrible experiences on the Persia, Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu recently returned to England, where he gave a London Times representa- 


tive the remarkable personal narrative herewith reproduced. 


It is the first full account by 


an eyewitness of the Mediterranean disaster in which the American Consul at Aden lost his 


life. 
of the Teutonic powers. 


BOUT 1:10 P. M. on Thursday, 
A Dec. 30, as we were sitting down 
to luncheon, there was a ter- 
rific explosion just abaft the 
main saloon. This blew up part of the 
deck. The smell of the explosion at 
once told me what had happened. The 
passengers, without any sign of panic or 
fear, went to get their lifebelts, and then 
to their appointed stations. When I got 
to the station allotted for No. 6 boat on 
the port side I saw the boats being low- 
ered on that side, but, as the ship had 
begun seriously to heel over, I realized 
that it would not be possible to get into 
them. I then, with great difficulty, 
climbed up the starboard side, trying to 
pull with me my lady secretary, Miss 
Thornton, who happened to be _ near. 
Within three minutes of being struck the 
ship was on her beam ends. She began 
to sink rapidly by the stern, and I was 
swept off my feet by the rush of water 
along the promenade deck. The next 
moment I was overboard. The ship sank, 
and I was sucked down a long way, 
striking my head and body against sev- 
eral pieces of wreckage. It seemed a 
very long time before I came to the sur- 
face again, though I was conscious of 
rising very rapidly, owing to the extreme 
buoyancy of my Gieve waistcoat, which 
certainly at that moment saved my life. 
Just before the ship foundered there 
was the usual and inevitable uprush of 
steam and smoke from the engine room 
and stokehold. Four minutes after be- 
ing struck the Persia was below the 
waves. So far as I am a judge, I am 
convinced that the commander, the offi- 
cers, and the crew did all that was pos- 
sible to be done under the terrible circum- 
stances. 
When I had recovered my senses suf- 


The responsibility for the sinking of the Persia still remains unacknowledged by any 


ficiently to look around—for I was very 
much out of breath at first owing to the 
shock of the submersion—I saw the sea 
covered with struggling human beings, 
but very little wreckage. So far as I 
could make out, there seemed to be only 
three undamaged boats afloat. I swam 
toward a signal locker I observed near 
by; but I found the ship’s doctor cling- 
ing to this. He appeared to be in a 
stunned condition, and his head appar- 
ently was injured. The locker would not 
support more than one person, so I left 
it to the doctor and made toward a boat 
floating upside down about fifty yards 
away. A number of native seamen were 
clinging to her, a larger number than 
the boat was able properly to support, 
Eventually I managed to climb up and 
get astride of the keel band on the ex- 
treme end aft. From this position I saw 
a boat only half filled a short distance 
from us, and I shouted to them to come 
and help us, but they rowed away. As 
frantic cries for help were rising up 
from all sides I make no complaint about 
their not heeding my call. 


About an hour after the disaster there 
were left on our upturned boat six Euro- 
peans and about a score of the native 
crew. ‘The others had dropped off as 
they became too weak to hold on. At 
this time the boat was suddenly righted 
by a big wave, and with great difficulty 
we scrambled into her. I then discov- 
ered that not only had she a large hole 
in the bottom, but that her bows were 
split open as well. She was in a state 
of extreme instability, for some of the 
air tanks, which showed me that she was 
one of the lifeboats, were smashed and 
others were perforated. The smallest 
weight on the starboard side tended to 
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capsize her again. This, indeed, hap- 
pened many times before we were picked 
up, and added very greatly to our suf- 
ferings. 

By sunset most of us were sitting up 
to our knees in water. When the sun 
went down on the first day there re- 
mained of the original party in the boat 
thirteen native seamen and firemen, two 
Genoese stewards, an English steward 
named Martin, an Italian second-class 
passenger, Mr. Alexander Clark, (a Scot- 
tish second-class passenger,) and myself. 
If it had not been for Mr. Clark and 
Martin, the steward, who more than 
once helped me to climb back into the 
boat when she capsized, I should have 
had little chance of survival. Though 
there was not much wind, there was a 
considerable swell, and nearly all the 
time the sea was breaking over us. 

Before the night was half gone sev- 
eral more natives died from exhaustion, 
and as the bodies were washed about 
in the boat we made efforts to throw 
them overboard. The night seemed in- 
terminable. About 8 P. M. a steamer, 
with her saloon lights all showing, passed 
about one mile to the southward. I 
think she must have been a neutral boat. 
We tried to attract her attention by 
shouting, and the other ship’s boat to 
the eastward burned two red flares; but 
no notice was taken, a submarine ruse 
probably being suspected. 

At dawn next morning there were only 
eleven all told left in the boat. About 
three hours after sunrise we saw a two- 
funneled and two-masteil steamer away 
to the southward, and our hopes were 
again raised. We hoisted a piece of torn 
flag on the one oar left in the boat, 
and the other ship’s boat, which seemed 
to be floating high and well, also sig- 
naled. The ship, however, passed, west- 
ward bound, about three miles away. 
For the rest of the day we saw nothing. 
One of the native crew, about noon, man- 
aged to get a tin of biscuits from the 
locker in the boat under the thwarts, and 
we ate a little of this, though it was 
spoiled by salt water. We had then 
been nearly thirty hours without food 
or water. I myself had had nothing but 
a cup of tea and a biscuit since dinner 


on the 29th. I felt the heat of the sun 
a good deal, as I had only a small khaki 
searf for protection. 

At sunset on Friday we had practi- 
cally given up all hope of being saved. 
I said to my Scottish friend that it was 
the last sunset we should ever see, and he 
answered, “ Yes, I’m afraid our number’s 
up.” I found it a great struggle to keep 
awake. The tendency to drowsiness was 
almost irresistible, but to fall asleep 
would have meant the end. We capsized 
once more about 7 P. M. through the 
Italian turning light-headed. He had 
yielded to the temptation to drink salt 
water. In this accident we lost the tin 
of biscuit and the red flares we had 
hoped to use during the night. 

Then, about 8 o’clock, we saw the 
masthead lights of a steamer far away 
to the eastward. At first I thought it 
was only a rising star, for there was 
very clear visibility that evening, Pres- 
ently I could discern her side lights, 
which suggested that she was coming 
pretty nearly straight for us. When she 
got closer we started shouting in uni- 
son. I led the men by calling “ One, two, 
three—shout!” When the ship was half 
a mile e-way she ported her helm, stopped 
her engines, and appeared to be listen- 
ing. We knew then that like other ships 
she expected a ruse and dare not ap- 
proach until she had made further in- 
vestigations. After some time she came 
nearer and we heard a shout from her 
bridge. Then her steam whistle was 
blown. I dared to hope, though hope 
had almost died within us. We tried to 
explain that we were helpless and had 
no means of getting alongside. Event- 
ually the Captain of this ship—Captain 
Allen—which proved to be the Alfred 
Holt steamer Ning Chow, bound from 
China to London, very cleverly ma- 
noeuvred her alongside our wreckage. We 
were by this time like a cracked eggshell. 
Bow lines were passed round us by a 
plucky Russian and an English Quarter- 
master, and we were eventually hoisted 
on board. The Captain and his officers 
did all they could for us. 

I should like to mention that it was 
Mr. Allan Maclean—a Maclean of Duart, 
Isle of Mull—the third officer of the 
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ship, who was the officer of the watch 
at the time and who first appears to 
have heard our cries. His alertness and 
keen sense of hearing were our salva- 
tion. I consider that it was a very 
courageous thing for the Captain to stop 
for us, as he and his officers knew they 
were in the danger zone and ran the 
risk of being torpedoed themselves while 
they were helping us. Once on board we 
began slowly to recover from the ex- 
posure and our injuries. We arrived at 
Malta at dawn on Jan. 3. 

I have been asked by many people 
how long I could have held on to the 
boat. That I could not say, but I had 
made up my mind quite firmly as to how 
I would die. I was not going to be 
slowly drowned and battered to death by 
the waves, as a dozen or 15 men had 
died close to me in the boat. I also 
wanted to show the natives in the boat 
how a “sahib” would die in these cir- 
cumstances. I had determined, there- 
fore, when I knew the end was certain, 
to let the air out of my Gieve waist- 
coat and to slip quietly overboard and 
drown. 
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I would rather not speak about the 
thoughts which occur to one when fac- 
ing death in this way for a long period, 
but they naturally centred around home 
and friends. Perhaps I may say that 
my knowledge of seamanship and boats 
and my love of the sea helped me 
greatly, and I think I can assert that 
never through the whole of the period 
from the blowing up of the ship until 
the present moment has my nerve been 
in the least affected. When one comes 
to think of the circumstances, however, 
I hold that our being saved at all was 
a miracle, just as much a miracle as 
many of those of olden times. We were 
fast approaching the final stage of ex- 
haustion, and the chances of any vessel 
in the wide Mediterranean passing over 
a spot so close to us were infinitesimal. 

In conclusion, Lord Montague again 
expressed the opinion that everything 
possible was done by the commander, 
officers, and crew of the ship, and that 
so far as he could see the ship was in 
every way well found and the boats in 
good order and condition up to the time 
that the vessel was hit. 


The New Year 


By HERBERT ASQUITH 


These New Year verses were written for The Sunday Pictorial, London, by Lieutenant 
Herbert Asquith, second son of the Prime Minister and one of the most gifted of England’s 


younger poets. 


The Old Year goes with all its vanished flow’rs; 


Across the fields we hear the distant bells; 
\ To other music fade the dying hours, 
Leaving a heritage of long farewells. 
What world is this, to which the New Year comes? 
A world by God forgotten, lost to Man? 
A weary battlefield of broken homes, 
A red monotony without a plan? 
No! Love and Laughter live; and Chivalry 
Still holds the seas from sunset to the dawn; 
The sacred wells of Honor are not dry, 
And still for her the brightest blades are drawn! 
The young Crusaders go to battle singing, 
And we, who listen to that song, may know, 
Again the bells of Freedom will be ringing, 


As they were rung a hundred years ago. 

















Grand Admiral von Tirpitz 


By Paul Louis Hervier 


[Translated for CurkENT History, from La Nouvelle Revue, Paris.] 


O see him, you 
would take him 
for an old sea wolf 
who has_ passed 
his life on the 
waves. Not a bit 
of it; the grand 
master of the Ger- 
man fleet has 
never skimmed 
much over the 
waves; he has 
grown old in im- 
portant adminis- 
trative functions, 
in which, more- 
over, he has shown 

that he possesses extraordinary capacity 

for organization—and initiative. He has 
created nothing new, he has servilely 
copied the English fleet. So Admiral von 

Tirpitz is a pirate twice over. 

He is tall, very solidly built, and his 
great white beard, forked in the middle, 
the better to show his grand cordon of 
the Black Eagle, gives him a majestic 
and respectable air. He frequently 
smiles on the slightest of pretexts. This 
has won him the renown of affability. 
But this smile does not signify much. It 
is a commonplace expression without elo- 
quence, in reality a mere bit of diplomacy. 
How many members of the Reichstag he 
has walked up and down on the decks of 
his big ships, while he “ smiled with his 
mustache”! Diplomacy! The Grand 
Admiral is a diplomat; he could have be- 
come Chancellor of the Empire, instead 
of Theobold von Bethmann Hollweg, but 
he preferred to prove that “the future of 
Germany is on the sea”; he preferred to 
continue the réle which he has held for 
fifty-one years, and play through the 
last act, which is to be his apotheosis. 
The Lusitania, the fleet safely stowed 
away at Kiel, the long rows of innocent 
victims—these things are the crown of 
his long career. 





He is a diplomatist, but he is not a 
wire-puller. He has proved himself 
clever, not so much for himself as for 
the success of projects of the highest 
possible value for his country. Diplomacy 
and the tortuous progress of politics he 
learned in the course of many develop- 
ments in which he found himself, and he 
has not survived the storms of parliamen- 
tary questions, surmounted the routine 
and the difficulties of organizations, 
without learning the tricks of that 
diplomacy, and the importance of know- 
ing how to will at the right time and 
in the right way. For the last seventeen 
years he has occupied the same position. 

Think of that! Seventeen years conse- 
crated to a constant effort, to the realiza- 
tion of a precise aim, seventeen years 
without a single interruption, during 
which a sacrilegious hand might have 
annihilated the results of his initial ef- 
forts. 

We are forced to recognize both the 
qualities of Tirpitz and his dexterity, but 
must we not also say that he has had 
extraordinary luck? Many of our great 
heads in France could have achieved 
marvels, if during seventeen years they 
had enjoyed his authority and his re- 
sponsibility. More than this, Tirpitz had 
already consecrated thirty-five years of 
his existence to the study of projects to 
put which into execution was his dream. 
What a pity, for the harmony of such a 
life, that its evening twilight has been 
filled with murders, crimes, and blood! 

Alfred Tirpitz was born in 1850 at 
Kiistrin-on-the-Oder, and nothing seemed 
to mark out for him the career which 
he chose later on. At that time the Ger- 
man Navy was only a little group of 
worthless boats. In 1865 he entered the 
school of cadets; in 1869 he was gazetted 
Lieutenant; in 1875 he was Lieutenant 
Commander; he was already considered 
—and at this time he was only 25—an 
able organizer and a toiler ready to 
undertake the most gigantic effort. In 
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1891 Tirpitz was appointed Chief of Staff . 


at Kiel. This gave him a post in which 
he could show the full extent of his 
powers. He did not disappoint the hopes 
formed of him, and he set himself de- 
terminedly at the task of creating and 
perfecting the submarine division. The 
high estimation which he had won al- 
lowed him to have his own way. He 
knew how to profit by it, and, by gather- 
ing capable collaborators together, he 
accomplished a double success. His per- 
sonal prestige grew in equal measure. In 
1898 he was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State at the Admiralty at Berlin. 
In this greatly envied position he had 
to be prepared for many ambushes, for 
envious rivals were plenty. Tirpitz pre- 
served his self-confidence, and triumphed 
over all difficulties; he even triumphed 
so completely that in two years he was 
appointed Vice Admiral. His _parti- 
sans did not call him “the Everlast- 


ing” yet, but they had found a sur- 
name for him even more laudatory, 
which loudly proclaimed how well his 
powers were recognized. 


He was “the 
Master.” 

“The Master ” had long cherished vast 
projects; an incident gave him the op- 
portunity to make them known, and his 
ability did the rest. 

In the Autumn of 1899, Tirpitz proved, 
as a result of the capture of a German 
liner by an English vessel, that Germany 
could not expand without having a 
formidable fleet. A constantly growing 
commerce had to be protected against 
well-equipped competitors. To reward 
the Vice Admiral for his marvelous 
plan, a patent of nobility was first con- 
ferred on him. The modest native of 
Kiistrin-on-the-Oder became von Tirpitz. 
What he asked for was voted in the 
midst of great enthusiasm. 

But he was not yet content. In 1902, 
he gained permission to build 13,000-ton 
warships. In the following year he was 
gazetted Admiral. In 1907, he asked 
and received enormous supplementary 
credits. In 1908, Emperor William con- 
ferred on him the order of the Black 
Eagle, the highest and most ardently 
desired distinction. 

Thus every effort of von Tirpitz had 
its success and its reward. In 1914 he 
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gave the Kiel Canal the last perfecting 
touches, and informed his Emperor that 
the fleet was ready. A few months 
later, war was declared. 

Von Tirpitz is prudent, and he does 
not like to have stories told at his ex- 
pense. With his customary diplomacy, 
he avoids supplying the annalists with 
material for picturesque articles on his 
high personality. Nevertheless it is he 
himself who tells the following story, of 
which he declares he is the hero: 

“T was taking a walk with a friend, 
one very dark night in a little wood not 
far from Berlin, and both of us were 
surprised to notice the extraordinary 
number of glow-worms sparkling on the 
flower-beds and the turf. Suddenly we 
found in the darkness of a thicket a 
glow-worm whose brilliance was aston- 
ishing. 

“*T should like to take it home with 
me,’ I exclaimed, and started in pursuit 
of it. But my swift career was stopped 
by two cries, a cry of pain and a cry of 
anger. 

“The cry of anger was uttered by a 
fat German bondholder, who was peace- 
fully smoking an enormous cigar in the 
warm evening air; the cry of pain I ut- 
tered myself, for I had seriously burned 
my finger-ends on the glowing end of a 
deceptive cigar.” 

Von Tirpitz, so clever in piercing the 
darkness of politics, is perhaps as skillful 
in recognizing light-signals as in recog- 
nizing fire-flies! 

Is von Tirpitz an Anglophobe? No! 
He admires the English. His children 
have been brought up in England, as, in- 
deed, was his wife, and it is quite evident 
that his merit has consisted in having 
the emulation of inspiration. He has 
copied the English fleet. He has copied 
Lord Fisher’s plans, he has tried to equal 
him, to surpass him, though without suc- 
ceeding. But since the war von Tirpitz 
has hidden his admiration for England 
under a bushel. Hypocritically, he con- 
ceals his predilection for everything that 
is “ Made in England.” From the first 
day of hostilities he absolutely forbade 
his family to talk English, even at home, 
and it is even added that he made a 
bonfire of his fine scientific library of 
English books. He did not even spare 
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the English novels which were the de- 
light of his daughters. Thev were guilty 
of the crime of being English. So he 
burned them. But we wager that he 
saved from the holocaust the admirable 
works which record the minutest details 
of the finest navy in the world, which 
he wished to rival in numbers without 
wishing to rival in honor. 


The Kaiser made von Tirpitz his 
friend. He willingly asks his advice, and 
prefers his counsels to those of others 
who intrigue more. The reports of the 
Grand Admiral’s retirement have always 
been denied; he is glued to his post, and 
it seems pretty certain that he will stay 
there so long as William has any author- 
ity in Germany. 


The young Wolf von Tirpitz who for- 
merly studied at Oxford is at the pres- 
ent moment a prisoner in England. The 
Summer which preceded the war he was 
received in England by Mrs. Churchill, 
with whom he played tennis; he was re- 
ceived also by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. Is it not odd enough? Sub- 
Lieutenant Wolf von ,Tirpitz was on 
board the Mainz, which was sunk off 
Heligoland in August, 1915. In full uni- 
form he swam for twenty minutes be- 
fore being picked up by one of the boats 
of the cruiser Liverpool. He is a lucky 
prisoner of war. Winston Churchill him- 





self telegraphed to von Tirpitz, Sr., to 
reassure him as to his son’s fate. 

Von Tirpitz, Sr., has not always a 
conciliatory and agreeable humor in 
spite of his eternal smile. Frederick 
William Wile had occasion to meet him 
in 1907, and this is how “ The Everlast- 
ing” expressed himself: 

“Why do the English papers publish 
such long telegrams every time we 
launch a cruiser? Do our newspapers 
get excited over every new ship England 
builds? Why is there this constant sus- 
picion of our actions? ” 

The German battleships and cruisers 
remain hidden away in the shelter of 
the Kiel Canal, dredged out and en- 
larged at such a cost. The more than 
half-century’s toil of this single man is 
futile. 

Von Tirpitz is a curious figure. His 
huge beard, which droops in white 
threads over the decorations that star 
his breast, gives him a false air of Nep- 
tune. It will probably not be said of 


him later on in Germany that he was a 
great sailor, since he rode out only po- 


litical storms, but he will be called a 
potent organizer. Throughout te world 
the name of von Tirpitz will remain 
linked with that of the Lusitania and 
the little children so basely murdered. 
He will be famed as “the reviver of 
piracy.” 





Peace Without Hate 


By Jerome 


OD punish Germany! We believe 
& He will. For her share (what- 
ever in His judgment it may be) 
in the bringing about of this 
frightful war; for the crimes committed 
in Belgium; for the drowning of poor 
sailor folk and of many hundreds of help- 
less travelers; for the making of war 
more bloody and bestial than it even 
need be; for the senseless slaughter of 
unarmed citizens; for the shooting of 
Nurse Cavell; for the wanton laying 
waste of fair lands and destruction of 
noble works wrought with love and labor 
and sanctified by time; for calculated 
cruelty and harshness and injustice done 
not only upon men, but upon women and 
little children, one believes that in His 
good time He will punish Germany. 

May I suggest to some of my journal- 
istic friends, to various elderly gentlemen 
writing from easy chairs, to a certain 
number of shrill women who have not yet 
found work more practically useful, that 
we would do well to leave it in His 
hands? Our job is something very dif- 
ferent. Our business is to fight for Eng- 
land and all for which England stands; 
for the right of humble folk to live their 
own lives, slave neither to King nor 
State; for freedom to every man to speak 
the thought within him; for justice for 
the weak and law for the strong. 

May the Lord forgive us; we have not 
always been worthy of our appointed 
task. We have erred and strayed from 
the ways we should have followed and 
often there has been but little health left 
in us. But, thinking back, across the 
troubled pages of history, perhaps we 
may claim to have been not altogether 
unprofitable servants. It was here in 
this island castle, with God’s deep sea for 
a moat, that the flag of freedom was kept 
flying through the long ages of violence 
and oppression. Here was her sanctu- 
ary, and our sailormen kept watch. Here 
was the rallying point for her followers 
from all lands; they knew their welcome 
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sure. Here was her council chamber, and 
no foe might pass the twinkling line of 
sentinels calling from cliff to headland. 

And now the long-drawn battle has 
flared forth once again, and we, as ever, 
are fighting in the van. We shall fight 
better for love of freedom; for love of 
the green valleys that cradled her, of 
the English yews that made her bows, 
of the English oaks that built her ships, 
than from mere hatred of poor German 
peasants seized and drilled and cunning- 
ly persuaded they are fighting for their 
Fatherland. 

Speaking to some wounded soldiers not 
long ago, I interpolated a remark that 
these German enemies of ours were “ not 
all bad.” It sounds trite and obvious, but 
I feel sure that in a meeting of civilians 
I should have been howled at. My pale- 
faced but kindly audience indorsed it 
with a cheer. Our soldiers are fighting 
like gentlemen for the faith that is in 
them; for love of the old land; for love 
of pleasant English ways; of the dear 
felk at home. Fighting without malice, 
without hatred. I see letters from the 
men who are doing, not talking, giving, 
not demanding. They have no use for 
this gospel of hatred. They speak of 
their German prisoners as “poor fel- 
lows,” pitying them. They record a lit- 
tle shamefacedly the many acts of kind- 
ness they have done them. 

There was a letter published in The 
Cambridge Magazine a month or two ago 
from a youngster fighting in Flanders 
who now lies in some forgotten grave. 
It was for love of man, not hate, that he 
had offered his own young life. He had 
taken up the sword for freedom; for the 
breaking of the chains of militarism 
threatening to enslave all Europe; for 
peace and the coming together of the 
nations. 

Before we ‘glibly denounce Germany 
let us be sure that we have got rid of 
the Hun in ourselves. This clamor for 
reprisals, for siavish copying of every act 
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of brutality that Germany invents—what 
is it but the response of Hun to Hun? 
It does not come from the soldiers.’ It 
comes from our comfortable stay-at- 
homes. We call for vengeance on sub- 
marine crews, leaving our soldiers to pay 
the penalty. What benefit have we 
gained by obediently imitating Ger- 
many’s use of poisoned gases? God’s 
winds are neutral. There are those who 
would have us retaliate for the Lusi- 
tania by sinking German merchant ships 
without warning. Our sailors refused 
to do the dirty work at the bidding of 
our journalists. 

We will do better to play the game 
according to English ideals, not German. 
We are not out merely to conquer the 
German people. We are out to conquer 
German ideas. The German idea that 


might is right, that there is no law above 
the sword. 

One might, speaking to fellow-Chris- 
tians, be excused for suggesting that hate 
is an evil thing in itself. 
proved that it is something worse. 
a folly and a blunder. 


History has 
It is 
It is not a good 
business proposition. Nelson’s one mis- 
take was to tell us that our duty was to 
hate every Frenchman like the devil. 
Unless he had intended to add “ for pres- 
ent purposes only.” Our patriotic press 
a few years ago was urging us to “ roll 
France in the mud.” There is an old 
Spanish proverb which runs: “ Say not, 
Fountain, I will never drink again of thy 
waters.” 

“Never again,” is fool’s talk. One 
hears it after every railway accident. 
After every shipwreck. After every war 
that has ever been waged. Europe will 
emerge from this war and the map, un- 
less looked at very closely, will have much 
the same appearance that it had before. 
There may be one color for Poland in- 
stead of three. Alsace and Lorraine will 
have returned to France, and that one 
last corner still soiled by Turkish rule 
may, one hopes, have been cleaned out. 
The main features will remain. Ger- 


many, bruised and battered, her arro- 
gance and her bombast knocked out of 
her, but still alive and vigorous, will set 
to work to build herself anew. Ten 
years after peace is signed—every school- 
boy knows it—we shall be buying from 
Germany, selling to Germany. In twenty 
years we shall be playing tennis with 
them and teaching them golf, and thirty 
years later it is quite possible they in 
their turn may be our allies. 

This song of hate does not suit the 
English voice. Our soldiers make fun of 
it; the only manly thing to do. “Hatred 
during war time may be necessary to a 
few poor creatures incapable of fighting 
for love of country. But now that the 
end of the contest is coming into sight it 
will be well to get rid of it. There is, we 
are told, “a time to love and a time to 
hate: a time of war and a time of peace.” 
It will be well when we lay aside the 
sword to be prepared to lay aside our 
hate. It may in some quarters be consid- 
ered bad taste. But in this matter I 
would personally rather listen to the voice 
of Edith Cavell than to the most strident 
speakers of the anti-German league. 
Edith Cavell did a fine thing when she 
laid down her life for her country. There 
are many who do that. Poor, feeble, evil 
men and women have done that. Hun- 
dreds of our nameless lads do it every 
day. 

The finest thing she did, not only for 
her country but for the men and wo- 
men of all lands, was when she put aside 
all hatred, all bitterness. 

“Standing as I do in view of God and 
eternity, I realize that patriotism is not 
enough. I must have no hatred or bitter- 
ness toward any one.” 

We, too, are standing before God and 
eternity, and His judgment is awaiting 
us. For us, too, patriotism is not enough. 
Our victory must be not only over the 
Germans but over ourselves. We must 
have no hatred, no bitterness. 

By no other means will peace be “ con- 
clusive.” 





Spiritual Effects of the War 


By the Rev. R. J. Campbell 
Minister of the City Temple, London 


The interesting passages printed below contain the substance of a long article by the 
noted minister of the City Temple which appeared in The British Weekly of Jan. 13, 1916: 


AKEN on the whole, we have been 
living for wrong values and are 
now paying the price. As the 
great German thinker, Rudolf 
Eucken, kept on telling us for years and 
years before the war began, civilization 
had got into a cul de sac; we had fallen 
into the habit of looking for all our good 
on the outside of life. Men tend to be- 
come like their pursuits, and the ordi- 
nary man of the western world had be- 
come so wrapped up in considerations of 
material good as to be gradually ren- 
dering himself incapable of imagining 
or desiring any other kind of good. (By 
the way, one of the saddest disappoint- 
ments to me, as to many others, in con- 
nection with the war, is the fact that 
Eucken has now gone right over to the 
Prussian militaristic side and denounces 
England as the main cause of the out- 
break of hostilities and the friend of bar- 
barism as opposed to enlightenment. 
Well, well!) 

If there were one country more than 
another of which his indictment was true 
it was Germany, but we were all more 
or less tarred with the same brush, and 
now we are finding it out. If you had 
asked a Greek statesman in, say, the 
days of Pericles what civilization was 
for, what the object of statesmanship 
was, he would have told you at once, to 
make good citizens. If you were to ask 
any European statesman the same ques- 
tion today, he would have no answer un- 
less it were to say that getting the 
greatest amount possible of comfort, 
ease, and abundance were what was 
aimed at. 

For the moment, or so it would seem, 
the nations are wistfully taking account 
of the eternal once more. How much 
this means we cannot yet be sure; it 
may mean a return to the time-honored 
observances of the Christian faith, and 
it may not. 


Ours is not the only country that is 
feeling it. Perhaps I may be permitted 
to insert here an extract from a private 
letter I wrote home to the correspondent 
in question: “Last night in a French 
restaurant I picked up a copy of the 
Echo de Paris, one of the best-known 
daily newspapers in France. In the most 
conspicuous position on the front page 
I found an article beginning thus: ‘ Some- 
times one hears the question asked, Do 
you truly believe that after the war 
France will be changed? Assuredly I 
believe it, and, indeed, she is changed 
already.’ The leader writer goes on to 
enlarge upon this at length, and includes 
in his article a letter from a French sol- 
dier, written from the trenches to some 
friend or preceptor—perhaps a priest; I 
do not know. Here is a paragraph 
from it: 

“T have lived without faith. I was 
raised without religion. I am not 
baptized. I was married outside the 
Church. This cannot continue. I 
have recourse to you to guide me 
and help me apply a remedy to this 
disorder. I mistrust myself, know- 
ing the force of habit and of liberal 
sophisms. Understand me: It is not 
merely the formality of the act of 
baptism that matters. It is the in- 
ward order. I need discipline, I need 
to join a secular organization, to 
serve. I believe it is my duty as a 
man and a Frenchman, you see.” 
Remember that this letter and the 

article incorporating it constitute the 
chief editorial in a prominent daily paper 
in France, and those who read _ these 
words can judge for themselves what is 
happening to the soul of the nation. 


The renascence of faith in France is 
not wholly caused by the war, however, 
as I can myself testify. In the early 
part of 1914, just before Lent began, I 
happened to be in Rouen, and found the 
cathedral crammed to the doors with 
men of all social grades, night after 
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night, for the holding of conferences on 
the person and work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. There was no service; the altar 
was unlighted; there were only two 
priests present, and these did not seem 
to be doing more than giving a start to 
the proceedings; the rest was in the 
hands of the men themselves. I was 
told it was the same, more or less, all 
over the country, Paris not excepted. 
What a change from the aggressive 
atheism which controlled the statecraft 
and the public opinion of a few years be- 
fore! 

The trials and sufferings consequent 
upon the war are helping to intensify it 
in spite of the deep disappointment, and 
even bitterness, engendered by the pro- 
Germanism or, to say the least, moral 
supineness of the Vatican in face of Ger- 
man atrocities and flagrant breaches of 
international good faith. The churches 
are full, fuller than in England, so far 
as one could judge—perhaps not fuller 
than on Sundays, but day by day 
throughout the week. Pathetic streams 
of people are ever passing in and out, 
coming to pray in silence before the altar 
for those dear to them, and then going 
back to their daily toil. 

As to our own soldiers in the same 
territory opinions differ. I can but de- 


scribe them as I found them. It was a 
strange experience to take church parade 
in camp, or, better still, an ordinary 
evening service in one of the numerous 
large huts erected within the war zone, 
and compare it with what used to be in 
the old days. The psychological atmos- 
phere was very remarkable, especially 
in the case of men who had been in the 
trenches. There was an intensity, an 
eagerness to hear, a reverence and re- 
sponsiveness not usual, I should imagine, 
among the same class at home. 

What those brave fellows wanted was 
to hear and ask about supersensuous re- 
alities, about God, the soul, and the life 
to come. The last Sunday night before 
I came away was wet and stormy, and I 
had to drive about ten miles to conduct 
evening prayer and give an address at a 
certain camp. I thought nobody would 
be there, but the place was crammed 
from end to end. I wonder if many Lon- 
don churches were equally full at the 
same hour; I doubt it. And would these 
same soldiers to a man have been found 
in church a year and a half ago? I 
doubt it still more. Life takes on a new 
perspective for those who are looking 
death in the face day after day, and doing 
it not for themselves, but for the land 
they love and a cause greater still. 


Belgium’s Unconquerable Spirit 


Declaring that Belgium would never make a separate peace with Germany, 
Alfred Lemonnier, editor of Indépendance Belge, the mouthpiece of Belgians in 
London, added in an interview cabled to New York on Jan. 24: 


Germany has compelled Belgium, through the Société Générale, to give 
assurance that all of this $240,000,000 of tribute will be paid, and has taken 


home Belgium's wealthiest men as hostages. 


She will find that Belgium will 


exact full retribution for this when the day of reckening is at hand. 
Thanks to the noble generosity of America, the Belgians left in the con- 


quered territory are being fed. England’s hospitality enabled 200,000 Belgian 
refugees to find homes and occupation here. Nearly every one of the Belgians 
in England is working either in munition factories at pay averaging $10 a week, 
or has work in households or relief work at substantial pay. Belgium has 160,- 
000 men on the fighting line in the small strip of her country which has not 
been invaded. These men are going to hold the line, with the help of the Allies, 
until the day of peace, unless in the meantime they happily succeed in driving 
the enemy out. 

The outlook is not hopeless for Belgium. With unconquerable spirit she 
will stick to the battle, no matter what alluring offers may come from Germany. 
With other belligerents, Belgium believes in her heart that the war must not 
end until Germany is beaten down. Europe is unsafe until Prussianism is 
crushed, and Belgium is in the fight to help do it. 





The Famous St. Mihiel Salient 


By Richard Harding Davis 


In this article the well-known American author tells of a visit to a French trench dug 


deep in a chalk mine, and describes the German position, 


thousands of lives. 


PARIS, Jan. 18, 1916. 


E left the white swans smooth- 
ing their feathers, and through 
rain drove to a hill covered 


closely with small trees. The 
trees were small because the soil 
from which they drew sustenance was 
only one to three feet deep. Beneath 
that was chalk. Through these woods 
was cut a runway for a toy railroad. 
It possessed the narrowest of narrow 
gauges, and its rolling stock con- 
sisted of flat cars three feet wide, 
drawn by splendid Percherons. The 
live stock, the rolling stock, the tracks 
and the trees on either side of the tracks 
were entirely covered with white clay. 
The French Marquis who guided 
“Mon Capitaine” and myself to the 
trenches either had built this railroad, 
or owned a controlling interest in it, for 
he always spoke of it proudly as “my 
express,” “my special train,” “my petite 
vitesse.” He had lately been in America 
buying cavalry horses. Concerning them 
he has a most intimate knowledge, as 
for years he has owned one of the famous 
racing stables in France. The last time 
I had seen him he was in silk, mounted 
on one of his own thoroughbreds, and the 
crowd, or that part of it that had backed 
his horse, was applauding him; and, 
while he waited for permission to dis- 
mount, he was smiling and laughing 
happily. Yesterday, when the plow 
horses pulled his express train off the 
rails, he descended and pushed it back, 
and, in consequence, was splashed, not 
by the mud of the race track but of the 
trenches. Nor in the misty, dripping, 
rainsoaked forest was there any one to 
applaud him. But he was still smiling 
and laughing, even more happily. 
The trenches were dug around what 
had been a chalk mine, and it was diffi- 
cult to tell where the mining for profit 


the holding of which has cost 


had stopped and the excavations for de- 
fense began. When you can see only 
chalk at your feet and chalk on either 
hand, and overhead the empty sky, this 
ignorance may be excused. In _ the 
boyaux, which began where the railroad 
stopped, that was our position. We walked 
through an endless grave with walls of 
clay, on top of which was a scant foot of 
earth. It looked like a layer of choco- 
late on the top of a cake. 

In some places, under foot was a cor- 
duroy path of sticks, like the false bot- 
tom of a rowboat, in others we splashed 
through open sluices of clay and rain 
water. You slid and skidded, and to 
hold yourself erect pressed with each 
hand against the wet walls of the end- 
less grave. 

We came out upon the “Hauts de 
Meuse.” They are called also the 
“Shores of Lorraine,’ because to that 
province, as are the cliffs of Dover to 
the County of Kent, they are a natural 
barrier. We were in the quarry that 
had been cut into the top of the heights 
on the side that now faces other heights 
held by the enemy. Behind us rose a 
sheer wall of chalk as high as a five- 
story building. The face of it had been 
pounded by shells. It was as _ undis- 
mayed as the whitewashed wall of a 
schoolroom at which generations of small 
boys have flung impertinent spit balls. 
At the edge of the quarry the floor was 
dug deeper, leaving a wall between it 
and the enemy, and behind this wall were 
the posts of observation, the nests of the 
machine guns, the raised step to which 
the men spring when repulsing an attack. 
Below and back of them were the shelters 
into which, during a bombardment, they 
disappear. They were roofed with great 
beams, on top of which were bags of ce- 
ment piled three and four yards high. 

Not on account of the sleet and fog, 
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but in spite of them, the aspect of the 
place was grim and forbidding. You did 
not see, as at some of the other fronts, 
on the sign boards that guide the men 
through the maze jokes and nicknames. 
The mess huts and sleeping caves bore 
no such ironic titles as the Petit Café, 
the Anti-Boche, Chez Maxim. They were 
designated only by numerals, businesslike 
and brief. It was no place for humor. 
The monuments to the dead were too 
much in evidence. On every front the 
men rise and lie down with death, but on 
no other front had I found them living so 
close to the graves of their former com- 
rades. Where a man had fallen, there 
had he been buried, and on every hand 
you saw between the chalk huts, at the 
mouths of the pits or raised high in a 
niche, a pile of stones, a cross, and a 
soldier’s cap. Where one officer had 
fallen his men had built to his memory a 
mausoleum. It is also a shelter into 
which, when the shells come, they dive 
for safety. So that even in death he still 
pretects them. 

I was invited into a post of observa- 
tion and told to make my entrance quick- 
ly. In order to exist, a post of observa- 
tion must continue to look to the enemy 
only like part of the wall of earth that 
faces him. If through its apparently 
solid front there flashes, even for an in- 
stant, a ray of sunlight, he knows that 
the ray comes through a peephole, and 
that behind..the peephole men with field 
glasses are watching him. And with his 
shells he hammers the post of observa- 
tion into a shambles. Accordingly, when 
you enter one, it is etiquette not to keep 
the door open any longer than is neces- 
sary to squeeze past it. As a rule, the 
door is 2 curtain of sacking, but hands 
and bodies coated with clay, by brushing 
against it, have made it quite opaque. 


The post was as small as a chart 
room, and the light came only through 
the peepholes. You got a glimpse of 
a rack of rifles, of shadowy figures that 
made way for you, and of your Captain 
speaking in a whisper. When you put 
your eyes to the peephole it was like 
looking at a photograph through a stereo- 
scope. But, instead of seeing the lake 
of Geneva, the Houses of Parliament, or 


. MIHIEL SALIENT 


Niagara Falls, you looked across a rain 
driven valley of. mud, on the opposite 
side of which was a hill. 


Here the reader kindly will imagine 
three stickfuls of printed matter de- 
voted to that hill. It was an extremely 
interesting hill, but my Captain, who 
also is my censor, decides that what I 
wrote was entirely too interesting, espe- 
cially to Germans. So the hill is 
“strafed.” He says I can begin again 
vaguely with “ Over there.” 

“Over there,” said the voice in the 
darkness, “is St. Mihiel.” 

For more than a year you had read of 
St. Mihiel. Communiqués, maps, illus- 
trations had made it famous and 
familiar. It was the town that gave a 
name to the German salient, to the point 
thrust in advance of what should be his 
front. You expected to see an isolated 
hill, a promontory, some position of such 
strategic value as would explain why 
for St. Mihiel the lives of thousands of 
Germans had been thrown like dice upon 
a board. But except for the obstinacy 
of the German mind, or, upon the part 
of the Crown Prince, the lack of it, I 
could find no explanation. Why the Ger- 
man wants to hold St. Mihiel, why he 
ever tried to hold it, why if it so pleases 
him he should not continue to hold it 
until his whole line is driven across the 
border, is difficult to understand. For 
him it is certainly an expensive position. 
It lengthens his lines of communication 
and increases his need of transport. It 
eats up men, eats up rations, eats up 
priceless ammunition, and it leads to 
nowhere, enfilades no position, threatens 
no one. It is like an ill-mannered boy 
sticking out his tongue. And as inef- 
fective. 

The physical aspect of St. Mihiel is a 
broad sweep of meadow land cut in half 
by the Meuse flooding her banks and 
the houses of the Ferme Mont Meuse. 
On each side of the salient are the 
French. Across the battleground of St. 
Mihiel I could see their trenches facing 
those in which we stood. For, at St. 
Mihiel, instead of having the line of the 
enemy only in front, the German has it 
facing him and on both flanks. Speak- 
ing not as a military strategist but 
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merely as a partisan, if any German 
commander wants that kind of a position 
I would certainly make him a present 
of it. 

The Colonel who commanded the 
trenches possessed an enthusiasm that 
was beautiful to see. He was as proud 
of his chalk quarry as an Admiral of his 
first dreadnought. He was as isolated as 
though cast upon a rock in midocean. 
Behind him was the dripping forest, in 
front the mud valley filled with floating 
fogs. At his feet in the chalk floor the 
shells had gouged out holes as deep as 
rain barrels. Other shells were liable at 
any moment to gouge out more holes. 
Three days before, when Prince Arthur 
of Connaught had come to tea, a shell hit 
outside the Colonel’s private cave and 
smashed all the tea cups. It is extremely 
annoying when English royalty drops in 
sociably to distribute medals and sip a 
cup of tea to have German shells invite 
themselves to the party. It is a way 
German shells have. They push in every- 
where. One invited itself to my party 
When I 


and got within ten feet of it. 
complained, the Colonel suggested ab- 
sently it probably was not a German shell 
but a French mine that had gone off 


prematurely. He seemed to think being 
hit by a French mine rather than by a 
German shell made all the difference in 
the world. It nearly did. 

At the moment the Colonel was greatly 
interested in the fact that one of his men 
was not carrying a mask against gases. 
The Colonel argued that the life of the 
man belonged to France, and that through 
laziness or indifference he had no right 
to risk losing it. Until this war the 
Colonel had commanded in Africa the 
regiment into which criminals are drafted 
as a punishment. To keep them in hand 
requires both imagination and the direct 
methods of a bucko mate on a whaler. 
When the Colonel was promoted to his 
present command he found the men did 
not place much confidence in the gas 
masks, so he filled a shelter with poisoned 
air, equipped a squad with protectors and 
ordered them to enter. They went without 
enthusiasm, but when they found they 
could move about with impunity the confi- 
dence of the entire command was gained. 
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The Colonel was very vigilant against 
these gas attacks. He had equipped the 
only shelter I have seen devoted solely to 
the preparation of defenses against 
them. 

We learned several new facts concern- 
ing this hideous form of warfare. One 
was that the Germans now launch the gas 
most frequently at night when the men 
cannot see it approach, and, in conse- 
quence, before they can snap the masks 
into place, they are suffocated and, in 
great agony, die. They have learned 
much about the gas, but chiefly by bitter 
experience. Two hours after one of the 
attacks an officer seeking his field glasses 
descended into his shelter. The gas that 
had flooded the trenches and then floated 
away still lurked below. And in a mo- 
ment the officer was dead. The warning 
was instantly flashed along the trenckes 
from the North Sea to Switzerland, and 
now after a gas raid the underground 
shelters are attacked by counterirritants 
and the poison driven from ambush. 

I have never seen better discipline than 
obtained in that chalk quarry, or better 
spirit. There was not a single outside 
element to aid discipline or to inspire 
morale. It had all to come from within. 
It had all to spring from the men them- 
selves and from the example set by their 
officers. The enemy fought against 
them, the elements fought against them, 
the place itself was as cheerful as a 
crutch. The clay climbed from their feet 
to their things, was ground into their 
uniforms, clung to their hands and hair. 
The rain chilled them, the wind, cold, 
damp, and harsh, stabbed through their 
great coats. Their outlook was upon 
graves, their resting places dark caverns, 
at which even a wolf would look with 


suspicion. 


And yet they were all smiling, eager, 
alert. In the whole command we saw not 
one sullen or wistful face. 


It is an old saying, “So the Colonel, 
so the regiment.” 


But the splendid spirit I saw on the 
heights of the Meuse is true not only of 
that Colonel and of that regiment, but 
of the whole 500 miles of trenches, and of 
all France. 

(Copyright, 1916, by Richard Harding Davis.) 





To the Soldiers of France 
By Raymond Poincaré 


President of the French Republic 


President Poincaré issued the follow- 
ing New Year’s address to ihe soldiers 
of France: 


IKE you, my noble friends, I have 
read with emotion the messages 


which the Mayors of the large 

cities addressed to you on New 
Year’s Eve. The same language, with 
scarce a shade of difference in accent, 
has gone forth to you from all the 
French cities, and it is easy for me to- 
day to extract from these numerous wit- 
nesses the unanimous thought of the 
country. 

Everywhere, as you have seen, there 
is maintained without effort that sacred 
solidarity which sprang to life sponta- 
neously seventeen months ago under the 
threat of the enemy. How could the 
civil population do otherwise than fol- 
low the example of union and harmony 
which you are giving it? In the 
trenches and on the battlefield you give 
little thought, I believe, to the personal 
opinions of each other. The importu- 
nate memory of civil discords does not 
come to disturb the fraternity of arms 
which binds you one to another in the 
consciousness of a common danger and 
a common duty. 

You have your eyes fixed on an ideal 
which constantly turns your attention 
away from secondary objects, and you 
know that your patriotic mission will 
permit no divided thought. While you 
are sacrificing yourselves thus wholly to 
the safety of the nation, is it not natural 
that thos: Frenchmen whose age, health, 
or function prevents their facing the 
perils and fatigues of war at your side 
should work, at least, to repel evil sug- 
gestions of hatred and to conserve jeal- 
ously the public peace? 

The Mayors of France have told you 
of some of the charitable enterprises 
born of this happy union of hearts. Most 
of these institutions are intended to suc- 
cor you, your aged parents, your chil- 
dren, your wives, your wounded or im- 


prisoned brothers. Even in the cities 
furthest from the front your image is 
thus continually present to all minds, 
centring upon the tragic realities the 
thougits of those who might otherwise 
forget them. The mourning which has 
darkened so many firesides also imposes 
a pious obligation of reserve and gravity 
upon those families that are privileged 
to be less cruelly stricken. All French 
hearts are brought closer by the same 
trials, and there is not one of us who 
does not listen with respect to the manly 
lesson of the dead; a lesson of courage, 
of patience, and of good-will; a lesson of 
calm, of confidence, and of serenity. 

You have seen passing before you the 
long procession of the cities and coun- 
ties. You have heard their shouts. Not 
one discordant voice was raised. There 
is everywhere the same cool and thought- 
ful resolution to hold on, to endure, and 
to conquer. Everybody understands that 
the stake of war is formidable, and that 
it includes not only our dignity but our 
life. 

Shall we be tomorrow the resigned 
vassals of a foreign empire? Will our 
industry, our commerce, our agriculture 
ever become tributary to a power which 
openly boasts of aspiring to universal 
domination? Or shall we safeguard our 
economic independence and our national 
autonomy? It is a terrible problem, and 
it admits of no half-way solution. Any 
peace that shall come to us in a sus- 
picious form and with equivocal words, 
any peace that offers us squinting con- 
cessions and bastard combinations, will 
bring us, under its deceptive appearances, 
only dishonor, ruin, and slavery. The 
free and pure genius of our race, our 
most venerated traditions, our most cher- 
ished ideas, our most delicate tastes, the 
interests of our fellow-citizens, the 
fortune of our land, the soul of our coun- 
try, all that our ancestors have be- 
queathed us, all that belongs to us, all 
that constitutes our very selves would be 
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the prey of German brutality. Who, then, 
would wish, by impatience or by weari- 
ness, to sell thus to Germany the past 
and future of France? 

Yes, truly, the war is long, and harsh, 
and bloody. But think how much future 
suffering is avoided by our present suf- 
ferings. No Frenchman wished for this 
war, none would have committed the 
crime of wishing it. Every Government 
that has ruled in France since 1871 has 
tried to avoid it. Now that it has been 
declared in spite of us, we owe it to our- 
selves to carry it through, with our faith- 
ful allies, to victory, to the annihilation 
of German militarism and the total 
restoration of France. To let ourselves 
fall even into a momentary weakness 
would be to betray posterity and show 
ourselves ingrates toward our dead. 

Is not obstinate perseverance in the 
will to conquer, then, the surest means of 
victory? In the war which you are wag- 
ing so bravely in France, in Belgium, and 
in the Orient, the rdle of destructive en- 


gines has taken on an essential impor- 
tance, and the imperative duty of the pub- 
lic authorities is to furnish you daily 
with more powerful weapons and more 
abundant munitions. But moral force, 
too, is an element that is mistress of final 
success. The nation that is conquered 
will not necessarily be the one that shall 
have endured the greatest losses, or that 
shall have undergone the most miseries: 
it will be the one that grows weary first. 


We are not going to grow weary. 
France has confidence because you are 
there. How often have I heard your offi- 
cers say: “ Never, in any age, have we 
had a finer army. Never have men been 
better trained, braver, more heroic than 
ours!” Everywhere that I have seen 
you I have felt myself tremble with ad- 
miration and hope. You will conquer. 
The year now opening will bring you, my 
friends, the pride of finishing the defeat 
of the enemy, the joy of returning to your 
homes, and the sweetness of celebrating 
the victory there amid those you love. 


Proclamations of Two Emperors 


THE CZAR 


The Russian Emperor’s New Year 
order to his armies, issued Jan. 14, (Jan. 
1, old style,) was as follows: 

HE year 1915 has passed full of acts 

of self-sacrifice by my _ glorious 

forces. In the hard struggle with 
an enemy, strong in numbers and rich in 
all resources, they have harassed him 
and have checked his invasion, their 
breasts forming an invincible protecting 
shield of the fatherland. 

On the threshold of the new year, 
1916, I send you my greetings, my brave 
warriors. In heart and thought I am 
with you fighting in the trenches, im- 
ploring the aid of the Most High upon 
your work, valor, and courage. 

Bear in mind that without decisive 
victory over the foe our beloved Russia 
is not in a position to secure her inde- 
pendence and the right to profit by her 
toil or to develop her natural wealth. 
Therefore possess yourselves thoroughly 
of the conviction that without victory 


there can not be and there will not be 
peace. Whatsoever toils and sacrifices it 
may cost us, we must give victory to our 
country. 

I had occasion recently to greet cer- 
tain regiments on the fields of Molo- 
dechno and Wileika, famous for the bat- 
tles in September. I then felt the warm 
heart, the high spirit, the firm determi- 
nation of all to do their sacred duty in 
defense of their country. 

I enter on the new year believing 
strongly in the grace of God, in the moral 
power, unshakable resolution, and fidel- 
ity of the whole Russian Nation, and in 
the martial valor of my army and navy. 


THE KAISER 

Proclamation by the German Emperor, 
General Headquarters, Jan. 12, 1916: 

For the second time I shall celebrate 
my birthday amid the clash of arms. In 
spite of the heroic deeds and glorious 
successes of the German and allied pow- 
ers, the great struggle for existence im- 
posed upon us by the envy and the hatred 
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of the great powers is not yet at an end. 
The heart, the mind, and the strength of 
the German people at the front and at 
home must be concentrated on the one 
great aim, namely, to secure final victory 
and a peace which will permanently safe- 
guard the Fatherland as far as is hu- 
manly possible against a repetition of 
hostile attacks. 

I therefore beg all this year, as last, on 
the occasion of my birthday, to abstain 
from the customary festivities and dem- 
onstrations, and to confine themselves 
to loyal prayers. Whoever on this day 
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feels himself compelled to give further 
special expression of friendly sentiments 
may do so by making charitable gifts to 
heal the scars of war. All may be sure 
of my warmest thanks. 

May the Lord God be further with us 
and our arms. May He accept the heavy 
sacrifices which have been joyfully of- 
fered on the altar of the Fatherland in 
order to strengthen the firm structure of 
the empire and to secure a happy future 
for the German people. 

I request you to bring this proclama- 
tion to the knowledge of the public. 


The Sultan’s Parliamentary Address 


The Ottoman Parliament was called to- 
gether in regular session Nov. 14, 1915. 
The Sultan delivered the manuscript of 
his speech to the Grand Vizier, who, after 
having kissed the document, passed it to 
the First Secretary of the Sultan, Ali 
Fuat Bey, who read as follows: 


HE events which have happened since 
T the 19th of December, 1914, glory be 
given to the Almighty, have realized 

the wishes expressed in my imperial ad- 
dress, read on that day, in the same way 
as they justified the hope which I ex- 
pressed, namely, that these events would 
assure the salvation and the happiness of 
the Moslem world and of the Ottomans. 
The tremendous onslaughts which have 
been directed by the land and sea forces 
of the British and French against the 
Dardanelles and the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
in order to make it easier for the Rus- 
sians to invade Constantinople, for the 
possession of which they have been striv- 
ing for the past two and a half centuries, 
have been repulsed by the resistance, the 
bravery, and the absolute self-denial of 
the Ottoman army and navy, whose cour- 
age has won the admiration of the whole 
world. Our foes suffered colossal and 
tremendous losses, and their defeat has 
given us the assurance that the road to 
Constantinople is unpassable, while it 
forced our proud enemies to seek the help 
of the Balkan States. This defeat has 
helped to disclose all the machinations of 
our enemies in the Balkans, and has been 


instrumental in enabling our powerful 
allies to dislodge the Russian armies from 
the Carpathians, from Galicia, and from 
Poland; to destroy the strong fortresses 
of our secular enemy, and to nullify all 
the hopes which the Triple Entente had 
placed on the Russian troops. 

In kneeling gratefully before the All- 
Powerful, Who gave the Ottoman people 
a chance to redeem its glory and honor, 
I pray Him to accept my thanks, and I 
pray Him also to grant victory to the 
other glorious soldiers of my empire, 
who are fighting on the frontiers of the 
fatherland and on the other” fronts. 
When the glorious armies of our allies, 
which with indescribable bravery have 
taken all the fortresses of the enemy 
and broken the offensive power of the 
Russian troops, turned to the Balkans, 
the Bulgarian army joined them. This 
serious step, which transformed our 
triple alliance into a quadruple, will 
quicken the realization of the final vic- 
tory, and it was to this end, namely, to 
facilitate and secure such a turn of the 
Balkan situation as would serve our in- 
terests, that we ‘consented to rectify 
our frontier with our neighbors. The 
treaty covering this change will be sub- 
mitted to your approval. 

I pray the Almighty to grant success 
to the laudable effort displayed by you 
for the salvation of the country, and 
I declare this session of Parliament 
open. 





America’s Perils and Defenses 


By Woodrow Wilson 
President of the United States 


At the end of January the President made a tour of the Middle West to present the 


urgent need of military preparedness to the people in a series of public addresses. 


Beginning 


in New York and ending at St. Louis, he addressed large and attentive audiences in a dozen 
cities, speaking always extemporaneously, yet with a facility and power that attracted world- 


wide attention. 
reproduced. 


The substance of the whole series is typified in the portions herewith 


[From the Cleveland Speech.] 


HE times are such, gentlemen, that 
it is necessary that we should 
take common counsel together re- 
garding them. I suppose that this 
country has never found itself before in 
so singular a position. The present situa- 
tion of the world would, only a twelve- 
month ago, even after the European wav 
had started, have seemed incredible, and 
yet now the things that no man antici- 
pated have happened. The titanic strug- 
gle continues. The difficulties of the 
world’s affairs accumulate. 

What are the elements of the case? In 
the first place, and most obviously, two- 
thirds of the world is at war. It is not 
merely a European struggle; nations in 
the Orient have become involved as well 
as natiens in the West, and everywhere 
there seems to be creeping, even upon the 
nations disengaged, the spirit and the 
threat of war. 


All the world outside of America is on 


fire. Do you wonder that men’s imagina- 
tions take color from the situation? Do 
you wonder that there is a great reaction 
against war? Do you wonder that the 
passion for peace grows stronger as the 
spectacle grows more tremendous and 
more overwhelming? 

And do you wonder, on the other hand, 
that men’s sympathies become deeply en- 
gaged on the one side or the other? For 
no small things are happening. This is 
a struggle which will determine the his- 
tory of the world, I dare say, for more 
than a century to come. The world will 
never be the same again after this war is 
over. The change may be for weal or it 
may be for woe, but it will be funda- 
mental and tremendous. 


And in the meantime, we, the people of 
the United States, are the one great dis- 
engaged power, the one neutral power, 
finding it a little difficult to be neutral, 
because, like men everywhere else, we are 
human; we have the deep passions of 
mankind in us; we have sympathies that 
are as easily stirred as the sympathies of 
any other people; we have interests which 
we see being drawn slowly into the mael- 
strom of this tremendous upheaval. 

And ali the while the nations them- 
selves thet were engaged seemed to be 
looking to «:* for some sort of action, not 
hostile, but sympathetic. Hardly a single 
thing has occurred in Eur«pe which has 
in any degree shocked the sensibilities of 
mankind that the Governme=t of the 
United States has not been called uvcn 
by the one side or the other to protest 
and intervene with its moral influence, 
if not with its physical force. So that 
it is as if we were the great audience 
before whom this stupendous drama is 
being played out, and we are asked to 
comment upon the turns and crises of the 
plot. And not only are we the audience 
and challenged to be the umpire, so 
far as the opinion of the world is con- 
cerned, but all the while our own life 
touches these matters at many points of 
vital contact. * * * 


And America has done more than care 
for her own people and think of her own 
fortunes in these great matters. She 
has said ever since the time of President 
Monroe that she was the champion of 
freedom and the separate sovereignty of 
peoples throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. She is trustee for those ideals, 
and she is pledged, deeply and permanent- 
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ly pledged, to keep those momentous 
promises. 

She not only, therefore, must play her 
part in keeping this conflagration from 
spreading to the people of the United 
States, she must also keep this con- 
flagration from spreading on this side of 
the sea. These are matters in which our 
very life and our whole pride are im- 
bedded and rooted, and we can never 
draw back from them. * * #* 

The military authorities of this coun- 
try have not been negligent; they have 
sought adequate appropriations from 
Congress and in most instances have ob- 
tained them, so far as we saw the work 
in hand that it was necessary to do. 
And the work that they have done in 
the use of these appropriations has been 
admirable and skiliful work. Do not let 
anybody deceive you into supposing that 
the army of the United States, so far 
as it has had opportunity, is in any 
degree unworthy of your confidence. 

And the navy of the United States. 
You have been told that it is the second 
in strength in the world. I am sorry 


to say that experts do not agree with 


those who tell you that. Reckoning by 
fits actual strength, I believe it to be 
one of the most efficient navies in the 
world, but its strength ranks fourth, not 
second. And you must reckon with the 
fact that it is necessary that that should 
be our first arm of defense, and you 
ought to insist that everything should 
be done that it is possible for us to do 
to bring the navy up to an adequate 
standard of strength and efficiency. 

Where we are lacking more, perhaps, 
is on land and in the number of men 
who are ready to fight—not the number 
of fighting men, but the number of men 
who are ready to fight. Some men are 
born troublesome, some men have trouble 
thrust upon them, and other men acquire 
trouble. I think I belong to the second 
class. But the characteristic desire of 
America is not that she should have a 
great body of men whose chief business 
is to fight, but a great body of men who 
know how to fight and are ready. 

What we want iis to associate in train- 
ing with the army of the United States 
men who will volunteer for a sufficient 
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length of time every year to get the 
rudimentary acquaintance with arms, the 
rudimentary skill in handling them, rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with camp life, 
rudimentary acquaintance with military 
drill and discipline, and we ought to see 
to it that we have men of that sort in 
sufficient number to constitute an initial 
army when we need an army for the 
defense of the country. 

We have no such body of men in the 
United States, except the National 
Guard. Now, I have a very great re- 
spect for the National Guard. I have 
been associated with one section of that 
guard in one of the great States of the 
Union, and I know the character of 
the officers and the quality of the men, 
and I would trust them both for skill 
and efficiency, but the whole National 
Guard of the United States falls short 
of 120,000 men. 

I believe that the Congress of the 
United States ought to do, and that it 
will do, a great deal more for the Na- 
tional Guard than it ever has done, and 
everything ought to be done to make it a 
model military arm; but that is not the 
arm that we are immediately interested 
in. We are interested in knowing that 
there are men all over the United States 
prepared, equipped, and ready to go out 
at the call of the National Government 
upon the shortest possible notice. 

I merely want to leave you with this 
solemn impression that I know that we 
are daily treading amid the most intri- 
cate dangers, and that the dangers we 
are treading among are not of our mak- 
ing and are not under our control, and 
that no man in the United States knows 
what a single week or a single day or a 
single hour may bring forth. These are 
solemn things to say to you, but I would 
be unworthy of my office if I did not 
come out and tell you with absolute 
frankness just exactly what I under- 
stand the situation to be. 

You have laid upon me this double 
obligation: “ We are relying upon you, 
Mr. President, to keep us out of this 
war, but we are relying upon you, Mr. 
President, to keep the honor of the nation 
unstained.” 

Do you not see that a time may come 
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when it is impossible to do both of these 
things? Do you not see that if I am 
to guard the honor of the nation I am 
not protecting it against itself, for we 
are not going to do anything to stain 
the honor of our own country; I am 
protecting it against things that I can- 
not control, the action of others. And 
where the action of others may bring us 
I cannot foretell. You may count upon 
my part and resolution to keep you out 
of the war, but you must be ready if 
it is necessary that I should maintain 
your honor. That is the only thing a 
real man loves about himself. 

Some men who are not real men love 
other things about themselves, but the 
real man believes that his honor is 
dearer than his life; and a nation is 
merely all of us put together, and the 
nation’s honor is dearer than the na- 
tion’s comfort and the nation’s peace 
and the nation’s life itself. So that we 
must know what we have thrown into 
the balance; we must know the infinite 
issues which are impending every day 
of the year, and when we go to bed at 
night and when we rise in the morning, 
and at every interval of the rush of 
business, we must remind ourselves that 
we are part of a great body politic in 
which are vested some of the highest 
hopes of the human race. 


[From the Chicago Speech.] 

Somebody must keep the great stable 
foundations of the life of nations un- 
touched and undisturbed; somebody must 
keep the great economic processes of the 
world of business alive; somebody must 
see to it that we stand ready to repair 
the enormous damage and the incalcu- 
lable losses which will ensue from this 
war, and which it is hardly credible could 
be repaired if every great nation in the 
world were drawn into the contest. 

And do you realize how nearly it has 
come about that nearly every great na- 
tion in the world has been drawn in? The 
flames have touched even our continent 
by drawing in our Canadian neighbors to 
the north of us, and, except for the South 
American continent, there is not one con- 
tinent upon the whole surface of the 
world to which this flame has not spread. 

When I see some of my fellow-citizens 
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spread tinder where the sparks are fall- 
ing I wonder what their ideal of Amer- 
icanism is, and, I dare say, you realize 
the solemnity of the feeling with which 
I come to address audiences of my fellow- 
citizens at this time. I cannot indulge in 
the reckless pleasure of expressing my 
own private opinions and prejudices; I 
speak as the trustee of the nation, called 
upon to speak its sober judgments and 
not its individual opinions, and therefore 
it is with the feeling of this responsibil- 
ity upon me that I have come to you to- 
night or have approached the other au- 
diences that I have had the privilege of 
addressing upon this journey. 

It is a very terrible thing, ladies and 
gentlemen, to have the honor of the 
United States intrusted to your keeping. 
It is a great honor, that honor of the 
Un‘ted States. In it runs the blood of 
generations of men who have built up 
ideals and institutions on this side of the 
water intended to regenerate mankind, 
and any man who does violence to right, 
any nation that does violence to the prin- 
ciples of just international understand- 
ing, is doing violence to the ideals of the 
United States. 

Now, we may have to assert these prin- 
ciples of right and of humanity at any 
time. What means are available? What 
force is at the disposal of the United 
States to assert these things? The force 
of opinion? Opinion, I am sorry to say, 
did not bring this war on, and I am 
afraid that opinion cannot stay its prog- 
ress. 

This war was brought on by rulers, 
not by peoples, and I thank God that 
there is no man in America who has the 
authority to bring war on without the 
consent of the people. 

No man for many a year yet can trace 
the real source of this war. But this 
thing we know: That opinion did not 
bring it on, and that the force of opinion, 
at any rate the force of American opin- 
ion, is not going to stop it. 

I would be ashamed of my intelligence 
if I did not understand the significance 
of indubitable facts, and it may be that 
large bodies of our fellow-citizens were 
resting in a false security based on an 
imaginary correspondence of all the 
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world with the conceptions under which 
they were themselves conducting their 
own lives. It is probably a fortunate 
circumstance, therefore, that America has 
been cried awake by these voices of the 
disturbed and reddened night, when fire 
sweeps sullenly from continent to con- 
tinent, and it may be that in this red 
flame of light there will rise again that 
ideal figure of America holding up her 
hand of hope and of guidance to the 
people of the world, saying: 

“T stand ready to counsel and to help; 
I stand ready to assert, whenever the 
flame is quieted, those infinite principles 
of rectitude and peace which alone can 
bring happiness and liberty to mankind.” 


[From the St. Louis Speech.] 


Some of these days we shall be able to 
call the statesmen of the older nations 
to witness that it was we who kept the 
quiet flame of international principle 
burning upon its altar while the winds of 
passion were sweeping away every altar 
in the world. Some of these days they 
will look back with gratification upon 
the steadfast allegiance of the United 
States to those principles of action which 
every man loves when his temper is not 
upset and his judgment not disturbed. 

The peace of the world, including 
America, depends upon the aroused pas- 
sion of other nations, and not upon 
the motives of the nation itself, and it is 
for that reason that I have come to call 
you to a consciousness of the necessity 
for preparing this country for anything 
that might happen. 

Now, here is the choice, and I don’t 
see how any prudent man could doubt 
which side of the alternative to take. 
This is the alternative: Either we shall 
sit still and wait for the necessity for 
immediate national defense to come, and 
then call for raw volunteers, who prob- 
ably for the first few months would be 
impotent as against a trained and ex- 
perienced enemy, or we shall adopt the 
ancient American principle that the men 
of the country shall be made ready to 
take care of their own Government. You 
have either got to make the men of this 
nation, in sufficient number, ready to 
defend the nation against initial disas- 
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ter, or you have to take the risk of 
initial disaster. 

Think of the cruelty, think of the stu- 
pidity, of putting raw levies of inexperi- 
enced men into the modern field of 
battle. We are not asking for armies; 
we are asking for trained citizenship 
which will act in the spirit of citizenship, 
and not in the spirit of military estab- 
lishment. If anybody is afraid of a 
trained citizenship in America, he is 
afraid of the spirit of America itself. I 
don’t want to command a great army; 
I want to command the confidence and 
support of my fellow-citizens. 

Of course you will back me up and 
come to my assistance, if I know you. 
But will you come knowing what you 
are about, or won’t you? Will you come 
knowing the character of the arms that 
you carry in your hands, knowing some- 
thing of the discipline of organization, 
knowing something of how to take care 
of yourself in camp, knowing something 
about all those things it is necessary 
to know, so as not to throw human life 
away? It is handsome, my fellow-citi- 
zens, to sacrifice human life intelligently 
for something greater than life itself, 
but it is not handsome, for any cause 
whatever, to throw human life away. 

The plans now laid before the Con- 
gress of the United States are merely 
plans not to throw the life of American 
youth away. Those plans are going to 
be adopted. I am not jealous and you 
are not jealous of the details. No man 
ought to be confident that his judgment 
is correct about the details, No man 
ought to say to any legislative body: 
“You must take my plan or none at all.” 
That is arrogance and stupidity; but we 
have the right to insist—and I don’t 
think it will be necessary to insist— 
that we will get the essential thing. 

That is the principle, the system by 
which we can get a trained citizenship, 
so that, if it becomes necessary to de- 
fend the nation, the first line of defense 
on land will be more adequate and an 
intelligent line of defense. I say on 
land, because America apparently has 
never been jealous of our men if they 
are only at sea. And America also 
knows that you can’t send volunteers to 
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sea, unless you want to send them to the 
bottom, too. The modern fighting ships, 
the modern submarine, and other instru- 
ments of modern naval warfare must be 
handled by experts. America has never 
debated or disputed that proposition, and 
all we are asking for is a _ sufficient 
number of experts and a sufficient num- 
ber of vessels at their disposal. 

Do you realize the task of the navy? 
Have you ever let your imagination 
dwell upon the enormous stretch of coast 
from the Canal to Alaska, from the 
Canal to the northern coast of Maine? 
There is no other navy in the world 
that has to cover so great an area, an 
area of defense, as the American Navy. 

And it ought, in my judgment, to be 
incomparably the greatest navy in the 
world. But, as I say, you have never 
been jealous of armed forces at sea. You 
have been jealous of the armed force 
on land, and I must say that I share 
with you the jealousy of a great mili- 
tary establishment. But I have never 
shared any prejudice against putting 
arms in the hands of trained citizens, 
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whose interest is to defend their homes 
and their security and not to serve any 
political purpose whatever. 


There is no politics in national defense, 
ladies and gentlemen, I should be sorry 
to see men of different parties differ 
about anything but the details of this 
great question, and I do not find any 
essential difference. 

The judgment of America is not based 
upon sentiment, but upon fact, and I 
say to you that nothing has encouraged 
me more upon this trip than the con- 
sciousness that America is awake to the 
fact. 

The strength of America is in that 
part of it which is not vocal. The voice 
of America is a very still, but a very 
powerful voice. My constant endeavor at 
Washington is to hear that voice, and 
I believe it has brought to me in un- 
mistaken accents the resolution of this 
country to do whatever is necessary and 
essential to do in order that no man may 
question the honor and perfect integrity, 
or disregard the rights of the United 
States of America. 


One of the Foreign Legion 


By O. C. A. CHILD 


So, from this cottage, when the dawn shall break, 
I am to go, content, I trust, to make 

My last adieu—to fall when rising sun 

Flames o’er yon hill—content that I have won! 


They call me spy! 


Well, let them have it so! 


The papers that they prize—they little know 
How I prepared them so they might be found, 
And we might win, while I lie under ground! 


And she, ah, she who rests in room above! 

Fair land of France, in all your years of love, 
You ne’er have made one fairer to the eye 

Than my sweet bride who sleeps, unknowing, nigh. 


Would it be wrong to wake her from her dreams, 
For just a space, ere yet the crimson beams 

Of sun shall flash their warning through the sky? 
An hour’s solace, ere I go to die! 


Farewell, dear heart! Rare soul of living grace! 
My arms shall clasp your land in last embrace— 
My lips, still warm from yours, shall fondly press 
The soil of France in their last long caress! 





The Rights of Nations 


Formal Declaration of the American Republics Regarding 


Violation of Neutral Territory 


A new Declaration of Independence, applying the fundamental rights of man to the 
nations of the world, large and small, was prepared and unanimously adopted by the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law, assembled at Washington, D. C., Jan. 6, 1916, and was 
made public Jan. 23 by Dr. James Brown Scott, its President. The institute is composed 
of 105 members—five from each of the twenty-one American Republics—with Secretary of 
State Lansing and two ex-Secretaries of State on the delegation from the United States. 
Of late this body has taken on an almost official character, and its latest prenouncement, 


though it makes no direct mention of European powers, promises to have historic interest. 
After a preamble, based on the Declaration of the Independence of the United States, the 


text proceeds: 


HE American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law unanimously adopts 
at its first session, held in the 
City of Washington, in the Uni- 

ted States of America, on the 6th day of 
January, 1916, in connection with and un- 
der the auspices of the second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, the follow- 
ing five articles, together with the com- 
mentary thereon, to be known as the 
Declaration of the Rights of Nations: 


I. Every nation has the right to exist 
and to protect and to conserve its exist- 
ence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State 
to protect itself or to conserve its exist- 
ence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

This right is and is to be understood in 
the sense in which the right to life is un- 
derstood in national law, according to 
which it is unlawful for a human being 
to take human life unless it be necessary 
so to do in self-defense against an unlaw- 
ful attack threatening the life of the par- 
ty unlawfully attacked. 

In the Chinese Exclusion Case (report- 
ed in 130 United States Reports, Pages 
581, 606,) decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1888, it was said 
that: 


To preserve its independence, and give 
security against foreign aggression and 
encroachment, is the highest duty of every 
nation, and to attain these ends nearly 
all other considerations are to be subordi- 
nated. It matters not in what form such 
aggression and enroachment come, wheth- 
er from the foreign nation acting in its 
national character or from vast hordes 


of its people crowding in upon us. The 
Government, possessing the powers which 
are to be exercised for protection and 
security, is clothed with authority to de- 
termine the occasion on which the powers 
shall be called forth; and its determina- 
tions, so far as the subjects affected are 
concerned, are necessarily conclusive upon 
all its departments and officers. 

[An English case, Regina vs. Dudley, 
also is cited.] 

II. Every nation has the right to inde- 
pendence in the sense that it has a right 
to the pursuit of happiness and is free 
to develop itself without interference or 
control from other States, provided that 
in so doing it does not interfere with or 
violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before 
law the equal of every other State com- 
posing the society of nations, and all 
States have the right to claim, and, ac- 
cording to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the United States, “to assume, 
among the powers of the earth, the sepa- 
rate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitle 
them.” 

The right to equality is to be under- 
stood in the sense in which it was defined 
in the following passage quoted from the 
decision of the great English Admiralty 
Judge, Sir William Scott, later Lord 
Stowell, in the case of The Louis, re- 
ported in 2 Dodson’s Reports, Pages 210, 
243, 244,) decided in 1817: 


Two principles of public law are gen- 
erally recognized as fundamental. One is 
the perfect equality and entire indepen- 
dence of all distinct States. Relative mag- 
nitude creates no distinction of right; 
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relative imbecility, whether permanent or 
casual, gives no additional right to the 
more powerful neighbor, and any advan- 
tage seized upon that ground is mere 
usurpation. This is the great foundation 
of public law, which it mainly concerns. 
the peace of mankind, both in their politic 
and private capacities, to preserve invio- 
late. The second is that, all nations 
being equal, all have an equal right to the 
uninterrupted use of the unappropriated 
parts of the ocean for their navigation. 
In places where no local authority exists, 
where the subjects of all States meet upon 
a footing of entire equality and indepen- 
dence, no one State, or any of its sub- 
jects, has a right to assume or exercise 
authority over the subjects of another. 


[The text further cites Chief Justice 
Marshall’s decision in the case of The 
Antelope, 1825, and the address delivered 
by Elihu Root, in his capacity as Secre- 
tary of State of the United States at the 
Pan-American conference in Rio de 
Janeiro, July 31, 1906, as follows:] 


We wish for no victories but those of 
peace; for no territory except our own; 
for no sovereignty except the sovereignty 
over ourselves. We deem the independence 
and equal rights of the smallest and weak- 
est member of the family of nations enti- 
tled to as much respect as those of the 
greatest empire, and we deem the observ- 
ance of that respect the chief guarantee 
of the weak against the oppression of the 
strong. We neither claim nor desire any 
rights, or privileges, or powers that we do 
not freely concede to every American re- 
public. We wish to increase our prosperi- 
ty, to expand our trade, to grow in wealth, 
in wisdom, and in spirit, but our concep- 
tion of the true way to accomplish this 
is not to pull down others and profit by 
their ruin, but to help all friends to a 
common prosperity and a common growth, 
that we may all become greater and 
stronger together, 


IV. Every nation has the right to terri- 
tory within defined boundaries and to 
exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons, whether native 
or foreign, found therein. 


This right is to be understood in the 
sense in which it was stated by Chief 
Justice Marshall in the following passage 
of his judgment in the case of the schoon- 
er Exchange, (reported in 7 Cranch’s Re- 
port, Pages 116, 136, 137,) decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the year 1812: 


The jurisdiction of the nation, within its 
own territory, is necessarily exclusive and 
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absolute; it is susceptible of no limitation 
not imposed by itself. Any restriction 
upon it, deriving validity from an external 
source, would imply a diminution of its 
sovereignty, to the extent of the restric- 
tion, and an investment of that sov- 
ereignty, to the same extent, in that power 
which could impose such restriction. All 
exceptions, therefore, to the full and com- 
plete power of a nation, within its own 
territories, must be traced up to the con- 
sent of the nation itself. They can flow 
from no other legitimate source. 

This consent may be either express or 
implied. In the latter case it is less de- 
terminate, exposed more to the uncertain- 
ties of construction; but, if understood, 
not less obligatory. The world being com- 
posed of distinct sovereignties, possessing 
equal rights and equal independence, 
whose mutual benefit is promoted by in- 
tercourse with each other, and by an in- 
terchange of those good offices which hu- 
manity dictates and its wants require, all 
sovereignties have consented to a relaxa- 
tion, in practice, in cases under certain 
peculiar circumstances, of that absolute 
and complete jurisdiction within their re- 
spective territories which sovereignty con- 
fers. This consent may, in some in- 
stances, be tested by common usage, and 
by common opinion. * * * 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by 
the law of nations is entitled to have that 
right respected and protected by all other 
nations, for right and duty are correla- 
tive, and the right of one is the duty of 
all to observe. 

This right is to be understood in the 
sense in which it was stated in the fol- 
lowing passage from the judgment of 
United States vs. Arjona, (reported in 
120 United States Reports, Pages 479, 
487,) decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1886, holding that, 
as each nation had by international law 
the exclusive right to fix its standard of 
money, it was the duty of the United 
States as a member of the society of na- 
tions to protect the money of a foreign 
country, in this case, Colombia, from 
forgery: 

But if the United States can require this 
of another, that other may require it of 
them, because international obligations 
are of necessity reciprocal in their nature. 
The right, if it exists at all, is given by 
the law of nations, and what is law for 
one is, under the same circumstances, 
law for the other. A right secured by 
the law of nations to a nation or its people 


is one the United States as the representa- 
tives of this nation are bound to protect. 





Britain’s Compulsory Service Law 


Below is the full text of the first and only British law for compulsory military service 
that has been enacted since the Magna Charta insured the personal liberty of Englishmen. 


The bill was introduced in the House of Commons on Jan. 6, 1916. 


The vote on the first 


reading was 403 to 105; on second reading, 431 to 39, and on third reading, 483 to 36. It 
became a law on Jan. 27, and was put into force on Feb. 10 by proclamation of King George. 


UNMARRIED MEN’S OBLIGATION 


I. 

1. Every male British subject, who, 
on the 15th day of August, 1915, 

(a) Was ordinarily resident in Great 
Britain; and 

(b) Had attained the age of 18 years 
and had not attained the age of 41 
years; and 

(c) Was unmarried or was a widower 
without children dependent on him; 
shall, unless within the exceptions set 
out in the First Schedule to this act, be 
deemed as from the appointed date to 
have been duly enlisted in his Majesty’s 
regular forces for general service with 
the colors or in the reserve for the 


period of the war, and to have been 
forthwith transferred to the reserve. 


2. The Army act (with the exception 
of Section 96 thereof, which relates to 
the claim of masters to apprentices) and 
the Reserve Forces acts, 1882 to 1907, 
and any orders and regulations made 
thereunder, shall apply accordingly to 
any man who is so deemed to have been 
enlisted and transferred to the reserve; 
and if any question arises in any legal 
proceeding under any of those acts, 
orders, or regulations whether any man 
is a man who is under this section 
deemed to have been enlisted and trans- 
ferred to the reserve or not, the court 
may require the man to give evidence 
on the question, and if satisfactory evi- 
dence is not given to the contrary the 
man shall be deemed to have been so 
enlisted and transferred. 


3. Provision shall be made under Sec- 
tion 20 of the Reserve Forces act, 1882, for 
information being obtained from men who 
are transferred to the reserve under this 
section as to preference for naval service 
in case their services are needed for that 
purpose. 


EXEMPTED CASES 
II. 


1. An application may be made at any 
time before the appointed date to the 
Military Service Tribunal established un- 
der this act by or in respect of any man 
or class or body of men for a certificate 
of exemptation from the provisions of 
this act: 

(a) On the ground that it is expedient 
in the national interests that he or they 
should, instead of being employed in 
military service, be engaged in other 
work; or 

(b) On the ground that the man by 
or in respect of whom the application is 
made has any person dependent on him 
who, if the man was called up for army 
service, would be without suitable means 
of subsistence; or 

(c) On grounds of ill-health or in- 
firmity; or 

(d) On the ground of a conscientious 
objection to the undertaking of combat- 
ant service; 
and the Military Service Tribunal, if they 
think it just in the circumstances, may 
grant such a certificate. 

2. Certificates of exemption from the 
provisions of this act may also be granted 
by any Government department; after 
consultation with the Army Council, to 
men, or classes or bodies of men, in the 
service or employment of that department, 
or to men or classes or bodies of men em- 
ployed in any work which is certified by 
the department to be work of national 
importance, and which comes within the 
sphere of the department. 

If any question arises whether any 
person or body of persons is to be treated 
as a Government department, or as a 
separate Government department, for the 
purpose of this provision, or whether any 
work comes within the sphere of one de- 
partment or another, the question shall 
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be referred to the Treasury, and the de- 
cision of the Treasury thereon shall be 
final for the purpose of this section. 

3. Any certificate of exemption may be 
absolute, conditional, or temporary, as 
the authority by whom it was granted 
think best suited to the case, and in the 
case of an application on conscientious 
grounds, may take the form of an ex- 
emption from combatant duties only. 

4, The Military Service Tribunal shall 
be constituted in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Second Schedule to this act, 
and any decision of the Military Service 
Tribunal shall be subject to appeal as 
provided in that schedule. 


III. 


1. A certificate of exemption may be 
reviewed by the authority by whom it 
was granted at any time on the applica- 
tion either of the holder of the certifi- 
cate or of any person generally or spe- 
cially authorized for the purpose by the 
Army Council, and may be withdrawn or 
varied if the authority are of opinion 
that, in the circumstances of the case, 
the certificate should be withdrawn or 
varied. 

2. It shall be the duty of any man 
holding such a certificate, if the circum- 
stances which led to the granting of the 
certificate are changed, to give notice to 
the authority mentioned in the certifi- 
cate that: the circumstances are so 
changed; and if he fails to do so, he 
shall be liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding £50. 

3. Where a certificate of exemption 
ceases to be in force owing to the with- 
drawal of the certificate or the failure to 
comply with the conditions on which the 
certificate was granted or the expira- 
tion of the time for which the certificate 
was granted, the man to whom the certi- 
ficate was granted shall, as from the 
date on which the certificate so ceases to 
be in force, be deemed to have been 
enlisted and transferred to the reserve 
in the same manner as if no such certifi- 
cate had been granted. 

4. If for the purpose of obtaining a 
certificate of exemption any person 
makes any false statement or false rep- 
resentation, he shall be liable on sum- 
mary conviction to imprisonment for a 
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term not exceeding six months with or 
without hard labor. 

5. Where an application has been made 
by or in respect of any man for a cer- 
tificate of exemption, he shall not be 
called up for service with the colors until 
the application has been finally disposed 
of. 

IV. 

This act may be cited as the Military 
Service act, 1916, and shail come into 
operation on such day as his Majesty 
may fix by proclamation, not being more 
than fourteen days after the passing 
thereof. 

The appointed date for the purposes of 
this act shall be the twenty-first day 
after the day on which this act comes 
into operation. 

FIRST SCHEDULE—EXCEPTIONS 

1. Men who are resident in Great 
Britain for the purpose only of their edu- 
cation or for some other special purpose. 

2. Men who are members of his 
Majesty’s regular or reserve forces or 
who are members of the territorial force 
and liable for foreign service. 

3. Men who are serving in the navy 
or the royal marines, or who, though 
not serving in the navy or royal ma- 
rines, are recommended for exception by 
the Admiralty. 

4, Men who at the date of the passing 
of this act were in holy orders or regular 
ministers of any religious denomination. 

5. Men who hold a certificate of ex- 
emption under this act for the time being 
in force, or who have offered themselves 
for enlistment and been rejected since 
Aug. 14, 1915. 


SECOND SCHEDULE—TRIBUNALS 


1. There shall be a Military Service 
Tribunal for each local registration dis- 
trict under the National Registration act, 
1915, in Great Britain, or for any division 
of any such district which may be 
adopted for the purpose by the registra- 
tion authority of the district, consisting 
of such persons, not less than five and 
not exceeding twenty-five in number, as 
may be appointed for the purpose by that 
authority. 

2. There shall be appeal tribunals, 
acting within such areas as his Majesty 
may appoint, consisting of such persons 
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as may be appointed for the purpose by 
his Majesty. 

3. Tribunals may act through commit- 
tees appointed by them, consisting wholly 
or partly of members of the tribunal. 

4. There shall be a central tribunal for 
Great Britain, consisting of such persons 
as may be appointed for the purpose by 
his Majesty. 

5. His Majesty may by Order in Coun- 
cil make regulations with respect to the 
procedure of the Military Service Tribu- 
nals, the Appeal Tribunal, and the Central 
Tribunal; and so far as provision is not 
made for procedure by those regulations, 
the procedure of the tribunal shall be such 
as may be determined by the tribunal. 


APPEALS 


1. Any person aggrieved by the de- 
cision of a Military Service Tribunal, 
and any person generally or specially au- 
thorized to appeal from the decision of 
that tribunal by the Army Council, may 
appeal against the decision of a Military 
Service Tribunal to the Appeal Tribunal 
of the area. 


2. Any person aggrieved by the de- 
cision of an Appeal Tribunal, and any 
person generally or specially authorized 
to appeal from the decision of that 
tribunal by the Army Council, may, by 
leave of the Appeal Tribunal, appeal to 
the Central Tribunal. 


The Real Danger of Conscription 
By Arthur J. Balfour 


In the course of a long speech for the 
Conpulsory Service bill in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Balfour said: 


HERE are those who say that this is 


the thin edge of the wedge of a 
system of permanent conscription. 
I believe that the danger is all the other 


way. If anybody asked me what I think 
the danger of the future military organi- 
zation of this country is I should say that 
we should rely after this war too much 
upon the notion that we can call armies 
out of the ground by a wave of the wand. 
I am afraid that the fact that we have 
under the stress of these abnormal times 
done what no nation has ever done yet 
will delude us into a false security and 
we shall be apt to believe that when the 
moment of danger came a similar miracle 
can always be performed. 


There is one other argument which I 
must notice which is not quite so definite, 
though it rather resembles the one with 
which I have attempted to deal. There 
are those who say, “If this House once 
indulges in the luxury of compulsion the 
whole spirit of militarism will grow up 
among our people; we shall become a na- 
tion with the same ideals as Prussia or 
as Prussianized Germany; we shall be- 
come a militarist nation.” I think that 
is a wrong belief. The spirit of this peo- 


ple has produced its institutions; it is not 
its institutions that have produced the 
spirit. Prussia was a militarist nation 
in the bad sense of the word long before 
universal service was introduced. Prus- 
sian historians refer with pride to Fred- 
erick the Great, and Frederick the 
Great’s predecessors—but particularly 
Frederick the Great—as their very ideal 
of what a sovereign should be, and to 
Prussia under Frederick the Great as 
their very ideal of what the German Na- 
tion should be. 

Militarism is an affair of the heart; it 
is an affair of the disposition of the na- 
tion. And nothing will make me believe 
that anything will change this country, 
whose traditions have been unchanged. 
We exaggerate the changes which have 
occurred; we talk of the glorious Revolu- 
tion and of the great Reform bill, and all 
the rest of it; but we have never changed. 
And don’t tell me that a national disposi- 
tion which has lasted in this way 
through continuous centuries is going to 
be modified root and branch because a bill 
is brought in for England and Scotland, 
excluding Ireland, to deal with a promise 
made by the Prime Minister that married 
men are not to be asked to serve at the 
front until unmarried men, who have no 
reason for not serving, are compelled to 
do so. 





Ireland’s Part in the War 


By John E. Redmond, M. P. 


This recent utterance of the noted Irish leader goes frankly to the heart of the subject 
and will be read with interest by Irishmen the world over. 


in any form were passed for Great 

Britain, and if Ireland were ex- 

cluded, Ireland’s whole attitude 
toward this war was likely to suffer 
cruel and unjust misrepresentation. But 
the situation has arisen and we must face 
the facts. As I understand the situation, 
conscription in Ireland would be imprac- 
ticable, unworkable, and _ impossible. 
Conscription, if enforced in Ireland to- 
day, or sought to be enforced, instead of 
leading to an increase of the number of 
Irishmen in the army, would in my opin- 
ion have the opposite effect. It would 


[a= long felt that if conscription 


undoubtedly paralyze the efforts of my- 
self and others who have worked un- 
sparingly and not unsuccessfully since 
the commencement of this war, and it 


would play right into the hands of those 
—a contemptible minority among the 
Nationalists of Ireland—who are unsuc- 
cessfully trying to prevent recruiting and 
to undermine the position and power of 
the Irish Party because of the attitude 
we have taken up. 

On this question of military service, 
Ireland has always stood in a separate 
and distinct position from England. I 
will not go back into the far past, but 
allow me to point out that, when the 
territorial system was established in this 
country, you refused to extend it to Ire- 
land. The old Irish militia was practical- 
ly abolished, and nothing was put in its 
place. In my opinion that was a grave 
blunder. 

When Lord Derby’s scheme was estab- 
lished in Great Britain another separate 
and distinct scheme was established in 
Ireland. It was established as the result 
of a conference held in the Viceregal 
Lodge, presided over by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, where I had the honor of sitting 
in council with many of the leaders of 
the Unionist Party from the North of 
Ireland, and where we _ unanimously 
founded a scheme we all had. 


At that conference the War Office took 
us into their confidence, and the General 
commanding the troops in Ireland, Gen- 
eral Friend, told us what it was that the 
War Office asked Ireland to do. He said 
we were not asked to create any new 
units. He pointed out that we had from 
Ireland already fifty-three battalions— 
sixteen of the old regiments and thirty- 
seven of the three divisions of the new 
army—and he told us that all we were 
asked to do was to maintain those regi- 
ments at their proper strength, and that 
to do so from 1,000 to 1,100 men a week 
would have to be recruited; and he said 
that if that number were obtained “ we 
shall then have a satisfactory inflow of 
recruits.” That was the demand put be- 
fore us by the War Office. So far as 
that is concerned, over 10,000 have been 
recruited. Now we have at the present 
moment twenty-six reserve battalions, 
and when we are asked for 1,100 men a 
week, I say that the scheme which was 
put on foot has been and is being suc- 
cessfully worked. 

The Lord Lieutenant, who is the Direc- 
tor General of Recruiting in Ireland, said 
in the House of Lords about three or four 
days ago that it was not true to assert 
that the movement was a failure. The 
fact that recruiting is going on in a fairly 
satisfactory way in Ireland is proved, I 
think, by the letter which Sir E. Carson 
wrote in refusing to come with me to a 
recruiting meeting in Newry. He gave a3 
his reason the following: “I have 
already from time to time made known 
in Ulster my views as to supporting our 
comrades at the front by keeping up the 
necessary reserves, and I am glad to 
know from the most recent reports [the 
letter was dated Dec. 6] that suct 
opinions are being very patriotically re- 
plied to.” 

I am sure he does not want to do 
now what he did not want to do in his 
speech, and that is to draw distinctions 
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between one part of the country and the 
other. 

I have endeavored to get the figures 
with reference to these reserve battalions, 
and it is a strange thing in all these mat- 
ters how difficult it is for us to get from 
the War Office the correct figures. Al- 
though I have a list it is not a complete 
list, and I cannot quote it as an author- 
itative list, although it comes from a 
gentleman in high command in Ireland. 
I find that the Third Royal Irish Regi- 
ment in Dublin has 2,000 men; the Third 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers in Derry has 
2,000 men; the Third Royal Irish Rifles 
in Dublin, 2,000 men; the Third Royal 
Irish Fusiliers at Lough Swilly, 1,600; 
the Third Connaught Rangers at Kinsale, 
about 1,600; the Third Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers in Cork, over 2,000; the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers in Belfast, 900; the Fifth 
Royal Irish Rifles in Belfast, 870, and the 
Fifth Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 1,150. The 
gentleman who sent me these figures sent 
them at the commencement of December. 
Recruiting has gone on ever since, and I 
take it for granted those numbers have 
been increased. 

Recruiting in Ireland has really, on the 
whole, been very satisfactory. In the 
towns, in my opinion, it has been amaz- 
ing. Towns, large and small, all through 
the country have recruited in a most sat- 
isfactory way. It is true that the agri- 
cultural parts of Ireland have not pro- 
vided as many men as some people, per- 
haps, expected, and that remark is true 
of the agricultural parts in the north just 
as it is true of the agricultural parts in 
the south, and it is true of the agricul- 
tural parts in England. The truth is you 
can never get as large a proportion of 
men from the agricultural parts as you 
can from the towns. 

I will endeavor to put this matter on 
what I think is a wider plane of states- 
manship and common sense. The view 
expressed by the Chief Secretary (Mr. 
Birrell) the other night, in a speech full 
of inspiration and sound statesmanship, 
is the view which I think men of all par- 
ties ought to take. Remembering the 
very recent past, I ask any fair man if 
Treland’s attitude as a whole has not been 
something almost miraculous? I speak 
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not now of the valor of Irish troops in 
the field; I speak not now of the Irish 
Guards at Mons, or the Royal Irish Regi- 
ment at Ypres, or the Dublins and Mun- 
sters at “ V ” Beach, who, although their 
names were never mentioned in the offi- 
cial dispatch, performed an achievement 
which General Sir Hunter Weston, in a 
speech made to them the next day, told 
them was without parallel in the his- 
tory of feats of arms. I speak not of 
the Munsters and Dublins at Suvla. I 
will not allude any further to the expe- 
riences at Suvla or to the Dublins and 
Inniskillings at Saloniki, where, we are 
told, they saved the British and French 
armies. I will not allude to what was 
done by the Leinsters, the Connaughts, 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers, or the Royal 
Irish Rifles—regiments from all parts of 
Ireland, and I am as proud of the Ulster 
regiments as I am of the Nationalist 
regiments. 

I do not want to boast of these things. 
We Irishmen are inclined to take them 
as a matter of course. They merely keep 
But I say, 
apart altogether from the performances 
of the Irish troops in the field, that Lord 
Kitchener’s words are true—the words 
that he wrote to the Viceregal Confer- 
ence in Dublin a couple of months ago, 
when he said that in the matter of re- 
cruiting, “Ireland’s performance had 
been magnificent.” Let me ask any fair- 
minded man this question: If five years 
ago any one had predicted that in a great 
war in which the empire was engaged 
that 95,000 recruits. would have been 
raised from Ireland and that there would 
be 151,143 Irishmen with the colors, 
would he not have been looked upon as 
a lunatic? 


Last August General Botha sent me 
this cablegram: “I entirely indorse your 
view that this victory ”—he was speak- 
ing of his great victory—“ is the fruit of 
the policy of liberty and the recognition 
of national rights in this part of the 
empire.” General Botha had enormous 
difficulties to face, serious racial ani- 
mosity and bitter national memories. 
Does any fair-minded man think that 
General Botha could have overcome those 
difficulties as he did if the war had 


up the tradition of the race. 
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broken out just after the recognition of 
those national rights to which he referred 
and before they had come into operation? 
And yet I honestly believe that General 
Botha’s difficulties were in reality rather 
small compared with the difficulties 
which my colleagues and myself had to 
face in Ireland. 

It is true that the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the Irish people is with the 
empire for the first time. That fact is 
of incalculable value, and its value has 
been felt in every corner of the empire. 
If the sentiment of the Irish people at 
home had not been with you in-this war, 
the effect would have been felt every- 
where in the self-governing dominions. 
The result of what has happened has 
been that a wave of enthusiasm has 
stirred the heart of every man of Irish 
blood in every one of your dominions. 
I was told the other day by a gallant 
wounded Australian from Anzac that a 
large proportion—he said 20 per cent.— 
of the Australians and also a large pro- 
portion of the Canadians are men of Irish 
blood. Only a couple of days ago I re- 
ceived a New Year’s card from the com- 
manding officer and the other officers of 
a regiment just raised in Vancouver, 
commanded by Irishmen and composed 
of Irishmen. They call themselves “ The 
Vancouver Irish Fusiliers.” Then not 
long since in Cape Town green flags were 
presented by General Botha’s wife—I 
might remind the committee that she is 
a member of the historic Emmet family 
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—to an Irish regiment raised in the Do- 
minion where a wave of enthusiasm has 
filled the hearts of the men of Irish 
blood. That was a striking result of the 
action we were able to take to bring 
the sentiment of Ireland into line with 
that of the rest of the empire. This 
state of things is of incalculable value 
also in America. If any one is inclined 
to doubt, let him refer to the Foreign 
Office for information. 

The other day the sovereign in a letter 
of good-bye and congratulation to the 
third and last of the Irish new divisions 
for the front said he was confident that 
they would not only maintain but add 
to the glorious traditions of the Irish 
regiments. His confidence was well 
founded. I say to you, “ Let Ireland go 
her own gait in this matter.” Believe, 
when we make professions such as we 
have made, that we are honest men who 
mean what we say. Trust to us to know 
the best methods of getting recruits for 
your army. Do not attempt to drive a 
people who have already gone further 
than yesterday you could have hoped or 
believed. Do not weaken the hands of 
men who are straining every nerve to 
allay suspicion and to arouse enthusiasm 
in this cause among their fellow-country- 
men. Do not carp at or belittle Irish 
efforts. I believe this country may rely 
with confidence, until victory in this war 
has vindicated liberty and justive, upon 
the loyal support and the gallantry of the 
Irish race. 


Kipling’s Tribute to the British Navy 


Rudyard Kipling closes his eloquent little book, “ The Fringes of the Fleet,” 
(Doubleday,) with this tribute to the navy of Great Britain: 

The civilian only sees that the sea is a vast place, divided between wisdom 
and chance. He only knows that the uttermost oceans have been swept clear, and 
the trade routes purged, one by one, even as our armies were being convoyed 
along them; that there was no island nor key left unsearched on any waters that 


might hide an enemy’s craft between the arctic circle and the Horn. 


He only 


knows that less than a day’s run to the eastward of where he stands the enemy’s 
fleets have been held for a year and three months, in order that civilization may 


go about its business on all our waters. 
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British Blockade Methods 


Official Statement of How England’s Sea Power Is Used in 
the Present War 


BRITISH White Paper issued 
Jan. 4, 1916, gives a full “ac- 
count of the manner in which 


the sea power of the British 


Empire has been used during the present 
war for the purpose of intercepting Ger- 
many’s imports and exports.’ A sum- 
mary of the more important sections of 
it may well begin with the “ Conclu- 
sions,” which are as follows: 


(I.) German exports to oversea 
countries have been almost entirely 
stopped. Such exceptions as have 
been made are in cases where a re- 
fusal to allow the export of goods 
would hurt the neutral concerned 
without inflicting any injury upon 
Germany. 

({I.) All shipments to neutral coun- 
tries adjacent to Germany are care- 
fully scrutinized with a view to the 
detection of a concealed enemy des- 
tination. Wherever there is reason- 
able ground for suspecting such 
destination, the goods are placed in 
the prize court. Doubtful consign- 
ments are detained until satisfactory 
guarantees are produced. 


(III.) Under agreements in force 
with bodies of representative mer- 
chants in several neutral countries 
adjacent to Germany, stringent guar- 
antees are exacted from importers, 
and so far as possible all trade 
between the neutral country and 
Germany, whether arising overseas 
or in the neutral country itself, is 
restricted. 

(IV.) By agreements with ship- 
ping lines and by a vigorous use of 
the power to refuse bunker coal, a 
large proportion of the neutral mer- 
cantile marine which carries on trade 
with Scandinavia and Holland has 
been induced to agree to conditions 
designed to prevent goods carried 
in these ships from reaching the 
enemy. 


_ (V.) Every effort is being made to 
introduce a system of rationing 
which will insure that the neutral 
countries concerned only import 
such quantities of the articles speci- 
fied as are normally imported for 
their own consumption. 


As no blockade was declared against 
Germany until March, 1915, the White 
Paper explains, the Government had to 
rely exclusively on the right to capture 
contraband. The discussion of this sub- 
ject continues: 

“ Under the rules of prize law, as laid 
down and administered by Lord Stowell, 
goods were not regarded as destined for 
an enemy country unless they were to be 
discharged in a port in that country; but 
the American prize courts in the civil 
war found themselves compelled by the 
then existing conditions of commerce to 
apply and develop the doctrine of con- 
tinuous voyage, under which goods which 
could be proved to be ultimately intend- 
ed for an enemy country were not ex- 
empted from seizure on the ground that 
they were first to be discharged in an 
intervening neutral port. This doctrine, 
although hotly contested by many pub- 
licists, had never been challenged by the 
British Government, and was more or 
less recognized as having become part of 
international law. 

“When the present war broke out it 
was thought convenient, in order, among 
other things, to secure uniformity of 
procedure among all the allied forces, to 
declare the principles of international 
law which the allied Governments re- 
garded as applicable to contraband and 
other matters. Accordingly, by the 
Orders in Council of Aug. 20 and Oct. 
22, 1914, and the corresponding French 
decrees, the rules set forth in the Decla- 
ration of London were adopted by the 
French and British Governments with 
certain modifications. As to contraband, 
the lists of contraband and free goods in 
the Declaration were rejected, and the 
doctrine of continuous voyage was ap- 
plied not only to absolute contraband, as 
the Declaration already provided, but also 
to conditional contraband, if such goods 
were consigned to order, or if the papers 
did not show the consignee of the goods, 
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or if they showed a consignee in enemy 
territory. 


“The situation as regards German 
trade was as follows: Direct trade to Ger- 
man ports (save across the Baltic) had 
almost entirely ceased, and practically no 
ships were met with bound to German 
ports. The supplies that Germany de- 
sired to import from overseas were di- 
rected to neutral ports in Scandinavia, 
Holland, or (at first) Italy, and every 
effort was made to disguise their real 
destination. The power which we had 
to deal with this situation in the circum- 
stances then existing was: (1) We 
had the right to seize articles of abso- 
lute contraband if it could be proved 
that they were destined for the enemy 
country, although they were to be dis- 
charged in a neutral port; (2) we had the 
right to seize articles of conditional con- 
traband if it could be proved that they 
were destined for the enemy Government 
or its armed forces, in the cases specified 
above, although they were to be dis- 
charged in a neutral port. On the other 


hand, there was no power to seize articles 


of conditional contraband if they could 
not be shown to be destined for the 
enemy Government or its armed forces, 
or noncontraband articles, even if they 
were on their way to a port in Germany, 
and there was no power to stop Ger- 
man exports. 


“That was the situation until the 
actions of the German Government. led 
to the adoption of more extended powers 
of intercepting German commerce in 
March, 1915. The allied Governments 
then decided to stop all goods which 
could be proved to be going to, or coming 
from, Germany. The state of things 
produced is in effect a blockade, adapted 
to the condition of modern war and com- 
merce, the only difference in operation 
being that the goods seized are not neces- 
sarily confiscated. In these circum- 
stances it will be convenient, in consider- 
ing the treatment of German imports and 
exports, to omit any further reference 
to the nature of the commodities in ques- 
tion, as, once their destination or origin 
is established, the power to stop them is 
complete. Our contraband rights, how- 
ever, remain unaffected, though they, too, 
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depend on the ability to prove enemy des- 
tination.” 

Giving figures to show that over 92 
per cent. of the German exports to the 
United States have been stopped under 
this policy, the memorandum takes up 
the more complicated problem of Ger- 
man imports: 

“The goods which Germany attempts 
to import are consigned to neutral ports, 
and it need hardly be said that the papers 
on board convey no suggestion as to 
their ultimate destination. The condi- 
tions of modern commerce offer almost 
infinite opportunities of concealing the 
real nature of a transaction, and every 
device which the ingenuity of the per- 
sons concerned, or their lawyers, could 
suggest has been employed to give to 
shipments intended for Germany the ap- 
pearance of genuine transactions with a 
neutral country. The ports to which the 
goods are consigned, such as Rotterdam 
and Copenhagen, have in peace time an 
important trade, which increases the dif- 
ficulty of distinguishing the articles 
ultimately intended to reach the enemy 
country from those which represent im- 
portations into the neutral country con- 
cerned for its own requirements. If 
action had to be taken solely on such 
information as might be gathered by the 
boarding officer on his visit to the ship, 
it would have been quite impossible to in- 
terfere to an appreciable extent with 
German imports, and the allied Govern- 
ments would therefore have been de- 
prived of a recognized belligerent right. 

“In these circumstances, unless the 
allied Governments were prepared to 
seize and place in the prize court the 
whole of the cargo of every ship which 
was on her way to a neutral country ad- 
jacent to Germany, and to face the con- 
sequences of such action, the only course 
open to them was to discover some test 
by which goods destined for the enemy 
could be distinguished from those which 
were intended for neutral consumption. 

“ The first plan adopted for this purpose 
is to make use of every source of infor- 
mation available in order to discover the 
real destination of sea-borne goods, and 
to exercise to the full the right of stop- 
ping such goods as the information ob- 
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‘sesamiae 
tained showed to be suspect, while mak- 
ing a genuine and honest attempt to 
distinguish between bona fide neutral 
trade and trade which, although in ap- 
pearance equally innocent, was in fact 
carried on with the enemy country. 
“For this purpose a considerable or- 
ganization has been established in the 
Contraband Committee, which sits at the 
Foreign Office and works in close touch 
with the Admiralty, Board of Trade, and 
War Trade Department. Nearly every 
ship on her way to Scandinavian or 
Dutch ports comes or is sent into a Brit- 
ish port for examination, and every item 
of her cargo is immediately considered 
in the light of all the information which 
has been collected from the various 
sources open to the Government, and 
which, after nearly a year and a half of 
war, is very considerable. Any items of 


cargo as to which it appears that there 
is a reasonable ground for suspecting an 
enemy destination are placed in the prize 
court, while articles as to the destination 
of which there appears to be doubt are 
detained pending further investigation. 


“Delays caused by the elaborate exer- 
cise of the belligerent right of visit and 
search are very irksome to shipping; and 
many*® shipping lines who carry on 
regular services with Scandinavia and 
Holland have found it well worth their 
while to make agreements with his 
Majesty’s Government under which they 
engage to meet our requirements with 
regard to.goods carried by them, in re- 
turn for an undertaking that their ships 
will be delayed for as short a time as 
possible for examination in British ports. 
Several agreements of this kind have 
been made; the general principle of them 
is that his Majesty’s Government obtain 
the right to require any goods carried by 
the line, if not discharged in the British 
port of examination, to be either re- 
turned to this country for prize court 
proceedings or stored in the country of 
distination until the end of the war, or 
only handed to the consignees under 
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stringent guarantees that they or their 
products will not reach the enemy. The 
companies obtain the necessary power to 
comply with these conditions by means 
of a special clause inserted in all their 
bills of lading, and the course selected by 
the British authorities is determined by 
the nature of the goods and the circum- 
stances of the case. 


“In addition to this, some of these 
companies make a practice, before ac- 
cepting consignments of certain goods, 
of inquiring whether their carriage is 
likely to lead to difficulties, and of re- 
fusing to carry them in cases where it is 
intimated that such would be the case. 
The control which his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in a position to exercise under 
these agreements over goods carried on 
the lines in question is of very great 
a.* *'* 

“As to the results of the policy de- 
scribed in this memorandum, the full 
facts are not available. But some things 
are clear. It has already been shown. 
that the export trade of Germany has 
been substantially destroyed. With re- 
gard to imports, it is believed that some 
of the most important, such as cotton, 
wool, and rubber, have for many months 
been excluded from Germany. Others, 
like fats and oils and dairy produce, can 
only be obtained there, if at all, at famine 
prices. All accounts, public and private, 
which reach his Majesty’s Government 
agree in stating that there is considerable 
discontent among sections of the Ger- 
man population, and there appear to have 
been food riots in some of the larger 
towns. That our blockade prevents any 
commodities from reaching Germany is 
not, and, under the geographical circum- 
stances, cannot be true. But it is already 
successful to a degree which good judges 
both here and in Germany thought abso- 
lutely impossible, and its efficiency is 
growing day by day. It is right to add 
that these results have been obtained 
without any serious friction with anv 
neutral Government.” 





Changes in British Trade Policy 


By Walter Runciman 
Cabinet Minister and President of the London Board of Trade 


(Portion of a speech delivered in the 

House of Commons Jan. 10, 1916.) 
ET the House be assured we are 
looking ahead. We are anxious 
to prosecute the war with all our 
strength, but peace may come 
before some of us expect, and we must 
not be taken unawares. 

There are some of these great ques- 
tions which strike at the root of national 
prosperity, and in these we must ask for 
the co-operation of the dominions. 
Reference was made to the production of 
raw materials in this country and in the 
Gominions. The control of metals passed 
years ago to Frankfort. It was Frank- 
fort that dictated the production of 
metals even in our own dominions. The 
influence of Frankfort in Australia was 
so great that the Australian Government 
went to the extreme length on the out- 
break of war of canceling by legislation 
every contract in which the great metal 
organization of Frankfort was con- 
cerned. 

We have control within the British 
Empire of some of the most valuable 
metals upon which our prosperity de- 
pends. So far as these metals were con- 
cerned nothing could have been more 
whole-hearted than the support given to 
us by the dominions. At the beginning 
of the war we pointed out how largely 
we were dependent upon them. The 
dominions at once took the most drastic 
action, so that we have an abundance of 
manganese. Tungsten and wolfram we 
can get in sufficient quantities; spelter 
and zinc are being produced in increasing 
quantities every month. 

We must carry further our investiga- 
tions into the control of oil. We never 
seem to get to the bottom of that. We 
must see to it that the control of oil 
within this country or the dominions 
does not pass out of British hands. 

In regard to shipping it is necessary 
that we should overhaul our position. 
The important thing in this: that so far 


as our empire is concerned no privileges 
should be given to any foreign shipping 
which are not enjoyed’ by our own. 

Heavily subsidized foreign lines ought 
not to have the same run of our ports 
as those which receive no artificial as- 
sistance. 

I do not wish to see an increase of sub- 
sidies so far as we are concerned. But 
there are other ways of dealing with a 
very complex and difficult question. 
Why, for instance, should the great North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg-American 
liners—the Kaiser a shareholder in one 
and Prince Henry in the other—be al- 
lowed to originate their voyages at Ham- 
burg or Bremen, come to the Isle of 
Wight and take large bodies of passen- 
gers on board, and escape all harbor 
dues, while, for all practical purposes, 
getting full advantage of Southampton 
Harbor, and our own liners sailing out 
of that port having heavy dues to pay? 
The mind of the Board of Trade is pro- 
ceeding along the lines of remedying this 
state of affairs. 

The Colonial Secretary was Chairman 
of the Cabinet Committee which recent- 
ly made arrangements whereby the trad- 
ing of British vessels between foreign 
countries was put under strict control, 
in order that the empire might receive 


-the full advantage of our own merchant 


shipping. We may have to go further. 
As events change, as markets fluctuate, 
as the difficulty of carriage by sea be- 
comes greater, causing a heavy rise in 
freights, it may be necessary to make 
changes, and no one would ask that, hav- 
ing taken a step, we should regard it 
as final. 

We are mobilizing for imperial pur- 
poses and for the purposes of the Allies 
the whole economic strength of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

While the war is on I believe we ought 
to do everything in our power to injure 
and ruin German finance. 

To that end we should do everything 
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in our power to cripple, cramp, squeeze, 
and destroy her trade. We must at the 
same time lay the foundation for future 
action. A demand has been made that 
we should increase the number of articles 
on our contraband list. It is the longest 
contraband list the world has ever seen. 
The House knows that in some directions 
Germany has had an outlet which it was 
not in our power to prevent. She had for 
some time a certain amount of traffic in 
the Baltic. We have since singularly 
interfered with that. 

Our submarines have almost stopped 
the supplies of ore from Scandinavia. At 
all events they have so diminished those 
supplies that the German iron works have 
been short of the greatest necessities of 
their manufacture for some months past. 


There is no doubt that there is not a 
single neutral which does not consider it- 
self unfairly treated. Not that that 
ought altogether to decide our action. 
Many neutrals have done fairly well out 
of the war. I do not believe that neu- 
trals were ever better treated than they 
have been by us in this war. The leak- 
age through Italy ceased when Italy de- 
clared war. There was a leakage through 
Switzerland before we came to an ar- 
rangement which has impeded the traffic, 
and through Holland before we came to 
an arrangement with the Netherland 
Overseas Trust. Through Scandinavia 
material may still be passing, but in 
much smaller quantities. I should be pre- 
pared without too fully outraging neutral 
rights to go even further in the injury 
of German trade. 

Fortunately there are some things we 
can do in which neutrals can have no 
concern. We can prevent Germany 
getting a supply of wool without neu- 
trals being aggrieved. Australia prohib- 
ited the export of wool outside the Brit- 
ish Empire, and when, in course of time, 


it was found that we could not consume 
all the merino she produced we made an 
arrangement whereby the surplus me- 
rino went to the United States, to a con- 
cern which did not export. Australia 
has throughout acted in striking har- 
mony and enthusiasm with us. That 
has been extended to the wheat market 
as well. She took possession of her en- 
tire wheat crop, and Australian wheat is 
coming home in increasing quantities for 
ourselves and our allies. We provided 
her with more tonnage, and we regret 
that the shortage of tonnage has pre- 
vented our bringing over the whole 
wheat crop. Regarding frozen meat, 
Australia and New Zealand have said 
they will place every animal passing 
through the abattoirs at our disposal. 

An economic war should be well with- 
in the range of our powers, and when 
ending this war we ought not to give 
Germany a chance of reconstructing her 
economic machinery. The longer she 
holds out the worse it will be for her. . 

When I said the other day that Ger- 
many was commercially a beaten nation 
I was described on the strength of that 
statement as the blindest of Englishmen. 
He would be blind who would say that 
Germany is not a commercially beaten 
nation. Her ships are swept off the 
seas, her commercial travelers in South 
America or in China or Ceylon are idle. 
The amount of goods she gets out as 
the war goes on will be smaller and 
smaller. 

If Germany is not a commercially 
beaten nation there was never a beaten 
nation in this world. 

And when the war comes to an end 
and when, beaten at sea and, I hope, 
beaten ashore, she may wish’ to embark 
on that new economic campaign, it is for 
us to see to it when making peace that 
she does not raise her head. 
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what incident in the war has given 

me the greatest and least checkered 

satisfaction I should answer unh- 
hesitatingly, “India, and the part she 
has played in it and the spontaneous, 
irrepressible uprising of her peoples and 
Princes in defense of the British Raj.” 
We have suffered in this struggle some 
reverses and many disappointments. We 
have blundered and we have paid the 
penalty. But one feature of the conflict 
has brought us nothing but pride and a 
sort of wondering humility—I mean the 
magnificent rally of the empire as a 
whole and of every single section in it 
to the cause of a motherland which for 
nineteen out of every twenty British 
subjects is no motherland at all, but a 
symbol of alien rule and distant, un- 
guessed-at power. 

It is a demonstration that must have 
amazed and chagrined the Germans even 
more than it has gratified us. They did 
not believe that even the self-governing 
dominions would hold together under the 
shock of this or any other war. Yet 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
have plunged into it with a passion and 
effectiveness that today are more power- 
ful than when the trumpet first blew, 
eighteen months ago. And the “weak 
spots ” of the empire, on which the Ger- 
man General Staff counted so confident- 
ly, have proved less weak than they 
looked. 

I suppose few Americans have read 
the Parliamentary paper known as Cd 
7624. Yet it is an enthralling document. 
If British rule in India were to come to 
an end tomorrow I could wish for it no 
nobler memorial than these few official 
pages recounting the offers of support 
tendered to the King-Emperor at the 
outbreak of the war by the Princes and 
peoples of the great dependency. They 
have the glow and romance of the Iliad. 
Reading them, one might think that the 
gorgeous East had summoned all its 
stores of chivalry and martial loyalty, 


lL I were asked, as an Englishman, 


India Loyal to Britain 


By Sydney Brooks 


cf wealth and fighting prowess, and were 
laying them without reserve at the feet 
of its Emperor. The seven hundred 
rulers of the native States in India of- 
fered with one accord their personal 
services, the resources of their principali- 
ties, their private treasures and jewels, 
their horses, camels, and troops, and vast 
sums of money for hospital ships, ma- 
chine guns, aeroplanes, motor ambu- 
lances, and all the appliances and 
accessories of modern war that came 
within the reach of their ample purses. 

From the Himalayas to Cape Comorin 
messages of loyalty and proffers of as- 
sistance poured in upon the Viceroy from 
thousands of religious, social, and politi- 
cal associations, from societies and in- 
dividuals of all classes and creeds, from 
native meetings and native-controlled 
organs of local administration, and from 
tribe after tribe and State after State 
beyond the border. The Dalai Lama of 
Tibet placed at once 1,000 troops at the 
disposal of the Government, innumerable 
Lamas all over Tibet offered up prayers 
for the success of British arms, and when 
the news came of the conquest of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa flags were hoisted 
on all the hills around Lhassa. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
we in England summoned the native 
troops to fight in Flanders. It was the 
imperative demand of India that sent 
them there. Nothing less than that su- 
preme proof and consecration of the 
position of India in the partnership of 
empire would content Indian opinion. 

Great Britain accepted the Indian offer 
because it could not be refused, because 
to have declined it would have been in 
the circumstances an error of sentiment 
and statesmanship that would have 
chilled and humiliated every Indian 
under our rule. Throughout India there 
was but one voice and one wish. Po- 
litical agitation suddenly and utterly 
ceased. Instead of an India of gloom, 
resentment, and unrest, the lightnings of 
the war revealed to us the great depend- 
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ency in a state of exuberant loyalty, and 
fearful only lest full advantage should 
not be taken of its spirit of devotion and 
the services it was yearning to render. 

Without denying that the unrest of 
recent years had been genuine and deep- 
seated, it really looked, when the pinch 
came, as though India as a whole was 
reconciled to our rule and preferred us, 
with all our faults and our stupidities, to 
any other claimants. India, therefore, 
was not neutral. India was passionately 
partisan. With all grudges and divisions 
laid aside, India closed up her ranks and 
took her stand side by side with Great 
Britain as a single, thrilling unit. The 
spectacle made many an Englishman 
wonder what his country had done to de- 
serve so moving a tribute of devotion 
and how it could be repaid. 

British rule in India never of course 
rested, and never could rest, upon force. 
At their maximum the white troops did 
not amount to more than 75,000 men, 
while the native force stood at about 
160,000. In a country of a million and 
a half square miles and among 300,000,- 
000 people such a force was simply swal- 
lowed up and forgotten. As a matter of 
fact, millions upon millions of Indians go 
through life without once seeing the 
gleam of a British bayonet or the face 
of a British soldier. The absurdity of 
regarding them as “overawed by brute 
strength ” needs no further demonstra- 
tion than these bare figures. 

The Germans and the Indian irrecon- 
cilables are perfectly right in saying that 
now is the golden chance to turn the 
British out of India. Never were we less 
able to hold India by force than at this 
moment; never would an uprising or even 
serious disturbances in India place us in 
a position of greater difficulty. And yet 
this precisely is the moment we have 
chosen to empty India of practically all 
the trained and seasoned British troops 
and of over half of the best native 
troops. 

It sounds like madness, but it is noth- 
ing of the kind. It is the only way in 
which we can at once gratify the martial 
instinct of India and prove the sincerity 


of our confidence in the disposition of 
the Indian multitudes. If they wish to 
overthrow us, they have only to combine 
to do so. But our belief is they have no 
such wish and that we can safely run 
risks which among a people who detested 
us and who were only waiting for an op- 
portunity to rise against us we should 
not dare to run. That faith has been 
justified. 

Do not imagine for a moment that be- 
cause the Indian contingents have been 
transferred from Flanders to other and 
more congenial fields of action, the great 
experiment of employing them in a Eu- 
ropean war has failed. It has, on the 
contrary, been a signal success. I am not 
thinking merely of the stubborn part 
they played in stemming the German 
lunge at Calais or of India’s contribution 
not alone of 200,000 trained men, but of 
horses, mules, and munitions. I am 
thinking chiefly of the very genuine sense 
of comradeship which has sprung up on 
the battlefield between the British and . 
Indian soldiers, of the undying memories 
of English kindness and care which the 
wounded natives will carry back to India 
with them, and of the profound impres- 
sion that has been made upon their 
minds by the spectacle of British power 
extended to its uttermost. 

East and West have never come so 
near to meeting and understanding one 
another as during the past year and a 
half. The causes for which we British 
are fighting are as dear to the mind and 
conscience of India as they are to our: 
selves. Nowhere, not even in America, 
has Germany’s treatment of Belgium 
aroused such an intense and instinctive 
repugnance as in India. Nowhere is the 
sanctity of pledges better appreciated, 
and nowhere is there a keener realization 
of the difference between the German 
and the British attitudes toward these 
“scraps of paper.” Germany has not 
gained a friend, an admirer, or even an 
apologist in India since the war began, 
and the Indian Advisory Committee, 
which is attached to the German General 
Staff, might just as well not have come 
into existence, 





Appeal of the Belgian Bishops 


A Letter Unparalleled in Christian History, Addressed to the 
Catholic Prelates of Germany 


Though this much-discussed letter of Cardinal Mercier and the Episcopate of Belgium was 
known to have been written last November, its full text remained unknown to the outside 


world until it was published at Havre on Jan. 14, 1916. 
through the columns of The New York Evening Post. 


the German clergy, 


It first reached the United States 
The Kaiser refused to allow it to reach 


and Cardinal Mercier recently went to Rome and sought to have it 


forwarded through official channels, but apparently without success. 


Nov. 24, 1915. 
To their Eminences the Cardinals and 
their Lordships the Bishops of Ger- 
many, Bavaria, and Austria-Hungary: 


S$ Catholic Bishops, you, the Bishops 

A of Germany on the one hand and 

we, the Bishops of Belgium, 

France, and England on _ the 

other, have been giving for a year an 
unsettling example to the world. 

Scarcely had the German armies trod- 
den the soil of our country than the 
rumor was spread among you that our 
civil population was taking part in mili- 
tary operations; that the women of Visé 
and Liége were putting out your soldiers’ 
eyes; that the populace in Antwerp and 
Brussels had sacked the property of ex- 
pelled Germans. 

In the first days of August (1914) 
Dom Ildefonds Herwegen, abbot of Maria 
Laach, sent to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Malines a telegram in which he begged 
him, for the love of God, to protect Ger- 
man soldiers against the tortures which 
our countrymen were supposed to be in- 
flicting on them. 

Now it was notorious that our Gov- 
ernment had taken useful measures so 
that every citizen might be instructed in 
the laws of war; in each commune, the 
arms of the inhabitants had to be depos- 
ited in the communal house; by posters, 
the population was warned that only citi- 
zens regularly enrolled under the flag 
were authorized to bear arms; and the 
clergy, anxious to aid the state in its 
mission, had spread, by word of mouth, 
by parish bulletins, by posters on church 
doors, the instructions given by Govern- 
ment. 


We were habituated for a century to 
the rule of peace, and we had no idea 
that any one, in good faith, could at- 
tribute to us violent instincts. We were 
strong in our right and in the sincerity 
of our peaceful intentions; and we an- 
swered calumnies about “free shooters ” 
and “eyes put out” with a shrug of the 
shoulders, since we were persuaded that 
the truth would be known, without de- 
lay, of itself. 


The clergy and episcopate of Belgium 
had personal relations with numerous 
priests, members of religious communi- 
ties, and Bishops of Germany and Aus- 
tria; the Eucharistic Congresses of 1909 
at Cologne and 1912 at Vienna had given 
them the opportunity of nearer ac- 
quaintance and mutual appreciation. So 
we felt assured that Catholics of the na- 
tions at war with our own would not 
judge us lightly; and, without troubling 
himself much about the contents of Dom 
Iidefonds’s telegram, the Cardinal of Ma- 
lines limited his reply to an invitation to 
preach gentleness toward ourselves—for, 
he added, “we are told that German 
troops are shooting innocent Belgian 
priests.” 


From the very first days of August 
crimes had been committed, at Battice, 
Visé, Berneau, Hervé, and elsewhere, but 
we wished to hope that they would re- 
main isolated deeds; and, knowing the 
very high relations which Dom Ildefonds 
had, we put great confidence in the fol- 
lowing declaration which he sent us on 
the 11th of August: 


I am informed, at first hand, that for- 
mal orders have been given to German 
soldiers by the military authorities to 








spare the innocent. Ag to the very de- 
plorable fact that even priests have lost 
their lives, I allow myself to bring to 
your Eminence’s attention that, within 
these last days, the dress of priests 
and monks has become the object of 
suspicion and _ scandal, since French 
spies have used the ecclesiastical cos- 


tume, and even that of religious com- 
munities, to disguise their hostle in- 
tentions. 


Meanwhile, the acts of hostility toward 
innocent populations went on. 

On Aug. 18, 1914, the Bishop of Liége 
wrote to Major Bayer, Governor of the 
City of Liége: 

One after the other, several villages 
have been destroyed; notable persons, 
among whom were parish priests, have 
been shot; others have been arrested, 
and all have protested their innocence. 
I know the priests of my diocese; I 
cannot believe that a single one of 
them would have made himself guilty 
of acts of hostility toward the German 
soldiers. I have visited several am- 
bulances, and I have seen German sol- 
diers cared for in them with the same 
zeal as Belgians. This they themselves 
acknowledge, 


[The entire text of the letter of the 
Bishop of Liég is appended to the 
Bishop’s appeal. His protest was re- 
newed on Aug. 21 to Gen Kolewe, who 
had become Military Governor of Liége; 
and again, on Aug. 29, to His Excellency 
Baron von der Goltz, Governor General 
of the occupied provinces of Belgium, 
who was lodging at that time in the 
Bishop’s palace at Liége.] 


The -letter remained unanswered. 

In the beginning of September, the 
Emperor of Germany covered with his 
authority the calumnious accusations of 
which our innocent populations were the 
object. He sent to Mr. Wilson, President 
of the United States, this telegram, 
which, so far as we know, has not hith- 
erto been retracted: 


The Belgian Government has publicly 
encouraged the civil population to take 
part in this war, which it had been 
preparing carefully for a long _ time. 
The cruelties committed in such a guer- 
rilla war, by women and even by 
priests, on doctors and nurses have 
been such that my Generals have fi- 
nally been obliged to have recourse to 
most rigorous methods to chastise the 
guilty and to prevent the sanguinary 
population continuing its abominable, 
criminal, and odious deeds. Several vil- 
lages and even the City of Louvain 
have had to be demolished (excepting 
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the very beautiful Hdétel de Ville) in 

the interest of our defense, and for the 

protection of our. troops. My heart 
bleeds when I see that such measures 

have been made inevitable and when I 

think of the numberless innocent peo- 

ple who have lost home and goods as a 

consequence of those criminal deeds. 

This telegram was posted up in Bel- 
gium, by order of the German Govern- 
ment, on Sept. 11. The very next day, 
Sept. 12, the Bishop of Namur demanded 
to be regeived by the Military Governor of 
Namur, and protested against the repu- 
tation his Majesty the Emperor sought 
to give to the Belgian clergy; he af- 
firmed the innocence of all the members 
of the clergy who had been shot or mal- 
treated, and declared that he was ready 
himself to publish any culpable deeds 
which might be proved. 

The offer of the Bishop of Namur was 
not accepted, and no answer was made 
to his protestation. 

Thus calumny was able to pursue its 
course freely. The organ of the Catholic 
Centre rivaled the Lutheran press; and 
the day when thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen, ecclesiastics and laymen, of 
Visé, Aerschot, Wessemael, Herent, Lou- 
vain, and twenty other places, all as in- 
nocent of acts of war or cruelty as you 
and we, were taken off as prisoners and 
passed through the railway stations of 
Aix la Chapelle and Cologne, and, for 
mortal hours, were given over as a show 
to the unwholesome curiosity of the 
Rhenish metropolis, they had the grief to 
know that their Catholic brethren vomited 
over them just as many insults as did the 
Lutherans of Celle, Soltau, or Magde- 
burg. 


Not one voice was lifted up in Ger- 
many to take the defense of the victims. 
The legend which was transforming 
innocent into guilty persons and crime 
into an act of justice thus became ac- 
credited, and on May 10, 1915, the White 
Book—an official organ of the German 
Empire—dared to adopt it on its own ac- 
count, and to circulate in neutral coun- 
tries these odious and cowardly false- 
hoods: 
There is no doubt that German wound- 
ed have been stripped and finished, yes, 


and frightfully mutilated by the Belgian 
population, and that even women and 
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young girls have taken part in such 
abominations. Wounded soldiers have had 
their eyes put out, their ears, nose, fingers, 
and sexual organs cut off, or their bowels 
opened; in other cases, German soldiers 
have been poisoned, hanged to trees, have 
had boiling liquid poured over them, and 
been sometimes burned, so that they have 
endured death in atrocious pain. Such 
bestial proceedings of the population not 
only violate obligations expressly formu- 
lated by the Geneva Convention concern- 
ing the attention and care due to the 
wounded of an enemy army, but they are 
contrary to the fundamental principles of 
the laws of war and humanity. 

Put yourselves for a moment in our 
place, dear brethren in the faith and 
priesthood. 

We know that these shameless accusa- 
tions of the Imperial Government are, 
from one end to the other, calumnies— 
we know it and we swear it. 

Now, your Government invokes for its 
justification witnesses that have been 
subjected to no check and to no cross- 
examination. 

Is it not your duty, not only in char- 
ity, but in strict justice, to enlighten 
yourselves, to enlighten the faithful of 
your flocks, and to furnish us with the 
occasion to establish judicially our inno- 
cence? 

You owe us this satisfaction in the 
name of Catholic charity which domi- 
nates national conflicts. You owe it to 
us—today—in strict justice, because a 
committee, covered by at least your tacit 
approbation, and composed of all that is 
most distinguished in politics and science 
and religion in Germany, has undertaken 
the patronage of the official accusations 
and confided to the pen of a Catholic 
priest, Professor A. J. Rosenberg of Pa- 
derborn, the task of condensing them in 
a book entitled “ The Lying Accusations 
of French Catholics against Germany,” 
and has thus put on the back of Catholic 
Germany the responsibility of the active 
and public propagation of the calumny 
against the Belgian people. 

When the French book, to which Ger- 
man Catholics oppose their own, saw the 
light, their Eminences Cardinal von Hart- 
mann, Archbishop of Cologne, and Car- 
dinal von Bettinger, Archbishop of Mu- 
nich, felt it necessary to address to their 
Emperor a telegram in these words: 
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Revolted by the defamation of the Ger- 
man Fatherland and its glorious army 
contained in the book, “ The German War 
and Catholicism,’’ we have the heartfelt 
need of expressing our sorrowful indig- 
nation to your Majesty in the name of the 
whole German episcopate. We shall not 
fail to lift up our complaint even to the 
Supreme Head of the Church. 

Very well, Most Reverend Eminences, 
Venerated Colleagues of the German 
episcopate, in our turn, we Archbishops 
and Bishops of Belgium—revolted by the 
calumnies against our Belgian country 
and its glorious army, which are con- 
tained in the White Book of the empire 
and reproduced in the German Catholics’ 
answer to the work published by French 
Catholics—we feel the need of expressing 
to our King, to our Government, to our 
army, to our country, our sorrowful in- 
dignation. 

And that our protestation may not run 
counter to yours, without useful effect, 
we ask you to be willing to aid us to in- 
stitute a tribunal for searching inquiry 
of evidence and counterevidence. In the 
name of your official tribunal, you will 
appoint as many members as you desire, 
and as it pleases you to choose; we will 
appoint as many more, three for exam- 
ple, one each side. And we will ask of a 
neutral State—Holland, Spain, Switzer- 
land, or the United States—to appoint 
for us a “ superarbiter ” who will preside 
over the operations of the tribunal. 

You have taken your complaints to the 
Sovereign Head of the Church. 

It is not just that he should hear only 
your voice. 

You will have the loyalty to aid us to 
make our voice heard also. 

We have—you and we—an identical 
duty, to put before his Holiness tried 
documents on which he may be able to 
base his judgment. 

You are not ignorant of the efforts we 
have made, one after another, to obtain 
from the power which occupies Belgium 
the constitution of a tribunal of investi- 
gation. 

The Cardinal of Malines, on two occa- 
sions—Jan. 24, 1915, and Feb. 10, 1915— 
and the Bishop of Namur, by a letter ad- 
dressed to the Military Governor of his 
province, April 12, 1915, both solicited the 
formation of a tribunal to be composed 
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of German and Belgian arbiters in equal 
number and to be presided over by a 
delegate from a neutral State. 

Our efforts met with an obstinate re- 
fusal. 

Yet the German authority was desir- 
ous to institute investigations. But it 
wished them to be one-sided — that is, 
without any judicial value. 

After it had refused the investigation 
demanded by the Cardinal of Malines, the 
German authorities went into different 
localities where priests had been shot and 
peaceful citizens massacred or made pris- 
oners, and there—on the depositions of a 
few witnesses taken haphazard or se- 
lected discreetly, sometimes in presence 
of a local authority who was ignorant of 
the German language and thus found 
himself forced to accept and sign blindly 
the minutes made—it believed itself au- 
thorized -to come to conclusions which 
were afterward to be presented to the 
public as results of cross-examination. 

The German investigation was carried 
out, in November, 1914, at Louvain, in 
such conditions. It is, therefore, devoid 
of any authority. 

So it is natural that we should turn 
to you. 

The court of arbitration, which the 
power occupying our country has refused 
us, you will grant us—and you will ob- 
tain from your Government the public 
declaration that witnesses can be cited 
by you and by us to tell all they know, 
without having to dread reprisals. Be- 
fore you, undér cover of your moral au- 
thority, they will feel themselves more 
secure and be encouraged to bear witness 
to what they have seen and heard; the 
world will have faith in the episcopate 
of our two nations united; our common 
control will give authenticity to the wit- 
ness borne and will guarantee the fidelity 
of the report. The investigation thus 
carried out will be believed. 

We demand this investigation, Emi- 
nences and venerated colleagues, before 
all else, to avenge the honor of the Bel- 
gian people. Calumnies put forth by 
your people and its highest representa- 
tives have violated it. And you know as 
well as we the adage of human, Christian, 
Catholic moral theology: “ Without resti- 


tution, no pardon.” (“Non remittitur 
peccatum, nisi restituatur abletum.”) 

Your people, by the organ of political 
powers and of its highest moral authori- 
ties, has accused our fellow-citizens of 
giving themselves up to atrocities and 
horrors on wounded German soldiers, and 
particulars are given, as above cited, by 
the White Book and the German Catho- 
lics’ manifesto. To all such accusations 
we oppose a formal denial—and we de- 
mand to give the proofs of the truth of 
our denial. 

On the other hand, to justify the atroc- 
ities committed in Belgium by the Ger- 
man Army, the political power, by the 
very title it gave to its White Book— 
“Die Vdélkerrechtwidrige Fiihring des 
Belgischen Volkskriegs” (“The Viola- 
tion of the Law of Nations by the War 
Proceedings of the Belgian People ”)— 
and the hundred Catholics who signed the 
book—“ The German War and Cathol- 
icism: German Answer to French At- 
tacks ”—assert that the German Army 
found itself in Belgium in the case of le- 
gitimate defense against a treacherous 
organization of free-shooters. 

We affirm that there was nowhere in 
Belgium any organization of free-shoot- 
ers, and we demand in the name of our 
national honor, which has been calumni- 
ated, the right to give proofs of the truth 
of our affirmation. 

You will call whom you choose before 
the tribunal of cross-investigation. We 
shall invite to appear there all the priests 
of parishes where civilians, priests, mem- 
bers of religious communities, or lay- 
men were massacred or threatened with 
death to the cry, “ Man hat geschossen,” 
(“Some one has been shooting ”;) we 
shall ask all these priests to sign, if you 
wish it, their testimony under oath, and 
then, under penalty of pretending that 
the whole Belgian clergy is perjured, 
you will have to accept, and the civilized 
world will not be able to refuse, the con- 
clusions of this solemn and decisive in- 
vestigation. 

But we add, Eminences and venerated 
colleagues, that you have the same in- 
terest as ourselves in this constitution of 
a tribunal of honor. 

For, relying on our direct experience, 
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we know—and we affirm—that the Ger- 
man Army gave itself up in Belgium, in 
a hundred different places, to pillage and 
incendiarism, to imprisoning and massa- 
cres and sacrileges contrary to all jus- 
tice and to all sentiment of humanity. 


This we affirm, in particular, for the 
communes whose names figure in our 
pastoral letters, and in the two notes ad- 
dressed by the Bishops of Namur and 
Liége (respectively on the 31st of Octo- 
ber and the 1st of November, 1915,) to 
his Holiness Benedict XV., to his Excel- 
lency the Nuncio of Brussels, and to the 
Ministers or representatives of neutral 
countries at Brussels. 

Fifty innocent priests, thousands of in- 
nocent faithful, were put to death; hun- 
dreds of others, whose lives. have been 
preserved by circumstances independent 
of their persecutors’ will, were put in 
danger of death; thousands of innocent 
people were made prisoners, many of 
them underwent months of detention, 
and when they were released the most 
minute questionings to which they had 
been subjected had brought out against 
them no evidence of guilt. 

These crimes cry to heaven for ven- 
geance. 

If, when we formulate these denuncia- 
tions, we calumniate the German Army, 
or if the military authority had just rea- 
sons to order or permit these acts; which 
we call criminal, it belongs to the inter- 
est and to the national honor of Germany 
to confound us. Just so long as German 
justice refuses to listen we keep the 
right and the duty to denounce what, in 
conscience, we consider a grave violation 
of justice and of our honor. 


The Chancellor of the German Empire, 
in the Reichstag session of the 4th of 
August, declared that the invasion of 
Luxemburg and Belgium was “in con- 
tradiction with the prescriptions of the 
right of nations”; he recognized that, 
“by passing over the justified protests 
of the Governments of Luxemburg and 
Belgium, he was committing an injustice 
which he promised to repair”; and the 
Sovereign Pontiff, intentionally alluding 
to Belgium—as he had his Eminence 
Cardinal Gasparri, Secretary of State, 
write to M. Van den Heuvel, Belgian 
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Minister—pronounced in his Consistorial 
Allocution of Jan. 22, 1915, this irre- 
formable judgment: “It belongs to the 
Roman Pontiff, whom God has estab- 
lished as a supreme interpreter and 
avenger of the eternal law, to proclaim, 
before all else, that none may, for any 
reason whatsoever, violate justice.” 

Yet, since that time, politicians and 
casuists seek to dodge or enfeeble those 
decisive words. In their reply to French 
Catholics, German Catholics engage them- 
selves in like mean subtleties and would 
fain corroborate them by a fact. They 
have at their disposition two witnesses: 
cne—who is anonymous—saw, so he says, 
on the 26th of July, French officers in 
conversation with Belgian officers in the 
Boulevard Anspach at Brussels; the 
other, a certain Gustave Lochard, of 
Rimogue, deposes that “ two regiments of 
French dragoons, the Twenty-eighth and 
the Thirtieth, and one battery crossed 
the Belgian frontier on the 31st of July, 
1914, and remained exclusively on Bel- 
gian territory during all the following 
week.” 

Now, the Belgian Government affirms 
that, “ before the declaration of war, no 
French troop, no matter how small, had 
entered Belgium.” And it adds: “ There 
is no honest witness who can rise up 
against this affirmation.” 


The Government of our King, there- 
fore, accuses German Catholics of as- 
serting an error. 

Here is a question of prime impor- 
tance, both political and moral, on which 
we ought to enlighten the public con- 
science. 

If, however, you should refuse to ex- 
amine this general question, we ask you 
at least to check off the witness on which 
German Catholics have relied to decide 
the question against us. The deposition 
of this Gustave Lochard touches facts 
easy to control. German Catholics will 
wish to free themselves from the re- 
proach of error and will make it a duty 
of conscience to retract the error if they 
have let themselves be deceived to our 
injury. 

We are not ignorant that you have a 
repugnance to believe that regiments of 
whom, you say, you know the discipline, 
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the honor, the religious faith, could have 
given themselves up to the inhuman acts 
with which we reproach them. You wish 
to persuade yourselves that it is not so, 
because it cannot be so. 

And, forced by evidence, we answer 
you—it can be so, because it is so. 

In face of the fact no presumption 
holds. 

For you as for us there is but one 
issue—the verification of the fact by a 
commission whose impartiality is and 
appears to all to be beyond dispute. 

We have no difficulty in understand- 
ing your state of mind. 

We, too, respect, believe us, the spirit 
of discipline and labor and faith of which 
we have so often had proofs and gath- 
ered testimony among your fellow-coun- 
trymen. Very numerous are those Bel- 
gians now who bitterly confess their 
deception. But they have lived through 
the sinister events of August and Sep- 
tember. The truth has triumphed over 
all interior resistance. The fact can no 
longer be denied—Belgium has been made 
a martyr. 

When foreigners of neutral countries— 
Americans, Hollanders, Swiss, Spanish— 
ask us of the way in which the German 
war has been carried on, and wish us to 
narrate certain scenes whose horror, in 
spite of ourselves, we have verified, we 
soften the impression, feeling how far the 
naked truth passes limits of probability. 

Nevertheless, when you have been 
placed in the presence of the entire re- 
ality, when you have been able to analyze 
the causes, some distant, others im- 
mediate, of what one of your Generals— 
before the ruins of the little vallage of 
Schaffenlez-Diest—called “a tragic er- 
ror”; when you hear the influences 
which your soldiers underwent at the mo- 
ment of their entry into Belgium and in 
the intoxication of their first successes, 
the unlikelihood of the truth will appear 
to you, as to us, less disconcerting. 

Most of all, Eminences and venerated 
colleagues, let not yourselves be held 
back by the vain pretext that an investi- 
gation would be now premature. 

We might say so, indeed, because at 
the present hour the investigation would 
have to be made in circumstances un- 
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favorable to ourselves. Our populations, 
in fact, have been so profoundly ter- 
rorized, and the prospect of reprisals is 
still so sombre for them, that the wit- 
nesses we may call before a tribunal 
which would be German in part would 
scarcely dare to tell the truth to the end. 

But decisive reasons are opposed to all 
dilatory procedure. 

The first, that which will go straight 
to your hearts, is that we are the weak 
and you the powerful. You would not 


wish to abuse your strength against us. 


Public opinion usually goes to him who 
first possesses himself of it. 

Now, whereas you have all liberty to 
flood neutral countries with your publica- 
tions, we are imprisoned and reduced to 
silence. Hardly are we permitted to lift 
up our voices inside our churches; the 
preaching in them is checked off, that is, 
parodied by paid spies; protestations of 
conscience are qualified revolts against 
public authorities; what we write is 
stopped at the frontier as contraband.’ 
So you alone enjoy freedom of speech, 
and of the pen, and if you will, in a spirit 
of charity and. equity, procure a particle 
of it for Belgians who are accused and 
give them a chance to defend themselves, 
it is for you to come to their protection as 
soon as possible. The old law adage— 
“Audiatur et altera pars,” (“Let the other 
side be heard ”)—is posted up, they tell 
us, at the doors of many German courts 
of law. In any case, for you as for us, it 
is law for the official judgments of Bish- 
ops, and doubtless, too, with you as with 
us, it circulates in the people’s speech 
under this figure—‘ Who hears but one 
bell hears but one sound.” 

You will say, perhaps: “ That is the 
past; forget it. Instead of casting oil on 
the fire, try rather to pardon and join 
your efforts with those of the power oc- 
cupying your territory—for it only asks 
to heal the wounds of the unhappy Bel- 
gian people.” 

Oh, Eminences and dear colleagues, 
add not irony to injustice! 

Have not we suffered enough? Have 
we not been—are we not still—tortured 
cruelly enough? 

It is the past; resign yourselves—forget. 

The past! But all the wounds are still 
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bleeding! There is not an honest heart 
that is not swollen with indignation. 
While we hear our own Government say- 
ing to the face of the world, “ That one 
is twice guilty who, after violating an- 
other’s rights, tries still, audaciously and 
cynically, to justify himself by imputing 
to his victim faults which he had never 
committed,” our own people can only by 
doing violence to themselves stifle words 
of malediction. But yesterday a coun- 
tryman in the suburb of Malines learned 
that his son had fallen on the field of 
battle. A priest consoled him. And the 
brave man answered: “ Oh, for my son, I 
give him to our country. But they took 
my eldest son, the cowards, and shot him 
down in a ditch!” 

How do you wish us to obtain from 
such unfortunates, who have been made 
to know every torture, a sincere word of 
resignation and forgiveness, so long as 
those who have made them suffer re- 
fuse them one word of acknowledgment 
or repentance or promise of reparation? 

Germany will not give us back the 
blood she has made to flow and the in- 
nocent lives her armies have mowed 
down; but it is in her power to make 
restitution to the Belgian people of their 
honor, which she has violated or let be 
violated. 

This restitution we demand from you; 
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from you who are the first and chief 
representatives of Christian morals in 
the Church of Germany. 

There is something more profoundly 
sad than political divisions and material 
disaster—it is the hatred which injustice, 
real or presumed, heaps up in so many 
hearts made to love each other. As pas- 
tors of our peoples, does it not belong to 
us, is there not incumbent on us, the 
mission to make easy the dying away of 
evil feeling and to re-establish on the 
foundation so shaken now of justice a 
union in charity of all children of the 
great Catholic family? 

[The letter closes with specific cita- 
tions of international laws which the 
German Empire is stated to have vio- 
lated in Belgium, and is signed:] 

D. J. CARDINAL MERCIER, 

Archbishop of Malines. 
ANTHONY, 

Bishop of Ghent. 
GUSTAVE J., 

Bishop of Bruges. 
THOMAS LOUIS, 

Bishop of Namur. 
MARTIN HUBERT, 

Bishop of Liége. 
AMEDEE CROOY, 

Appointed Bishop of Touraine, 

Tournai. 


The Sharpshooter 


By FLORENCE RIPLEY MASTIN. 


It’s not so bad to kill in the dusk 
Of a growling Winter day. 

When a man is tired, and stiff as a husk, 
It seems a merciful way 

To end it all, perhaps. From my tree 
Where I watch the road below, 

I send pale peace—an eternity 
Of peace in the pitiless snow. 


“ But Spring! Ah, what about Spring? ” I think, 
When the little leaves are green, 

And buds hold dew for the birds to drink, 
Then—when I have to lean 

Against white blossoms and blaze away 
At a lad with the sun on his hair, 

And red in his cheek from the kiss of May, 
God! but it won’t seem fair! 












Belgium’s Protest on New Tax 


In the last week of January, 1916, a communication from the Belgian Government was 
laid before the State Department at Washington by Emanuel Havenith, the Belgian Min- 
ister, accusing the German conquerors of illegal exactions in their taxation program for 
1916. It stated that a new tax had been added to that of $96,000,000 levied in 1915, calling 


for a total of $192,000,000 in 1916. 


Y an order issued Nov. 8-10, 1915, 
B the German Governor General of 
Belgium has decided, by alleged 
authorization of Article 49 of 
The Hague Convention in regard to the 
laws and customs of war on land, to im- 
pose upon the Belgian people henceforth, 
until further orders, a war tax of 40,000,- 
000 francs (about $8,000,000) per month, 
for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of the army and of the civil administra- 
tion of the occupied territory. The tax 
is imposed upon the nine provinces of 
Belgium which are held jointly and sev- 
erally responsible for the sum. 

The effect of this increase is to compel 
Belgium to make monthly payments of 
40,000,000 francs (rate of $96,000,000 
per annum) after having already paid 
one first tax of 480,000,000 francs, ($96,- 
000,000.) This new and supplemental 
tax has been imposed in spite of the fact 
that the first tax was agreed to by the 
provinces only after the Governor Gen- 
eral, on Dec. 31, 1914, had given a formal 
declaration and assurance that no addi- 
tional taxes would be imposed. 

In order to clothe this act with an ap- 
pearance of legality, Baron von Bissing 
invokes Article 49 of the Fourth Hague 
Convention, which reads: 

“If in addition to the taxes mentioned 
in the above article the occupant levies 
other money contributions in the occu- 
pied territory, this shall only be for the 
needs of the army or of the administra- 
tion of the territory in question.” 

The tax of 40,000,000 francs per month 
does not (as alleged by General von 
Bissing) cover partly costs of civil ad- 
ministration and partly maintenance of 
the army. The Belgians continue to pay 
their contributions as formerly, and these 
are sufficiently large for the needs of the 
administration of the country. We 
know, in fact, from an article in the 
Frankfort Gazette of Nov. 11, that “ the 
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annual expenses of the German admin- 
istration in Belgium are fixed at 4,500,- 
000 marks, a figure manifestly exag- 
gerated, without counting the cost of 
military occupation, which is covered by 
the monthly contribution of 40,000,000 
francs.” 

This extraordinary contribution, ac- 
cording to the avowal of the Germans 
themselves, is, therefore, intended exclu- 
sively for the army of occupation. 

The order of General von Bissing im- 
poses upon our country a charge dis- 
proportionate to its present resources, 
and, consequently, it is in contravention 
of Articles 46 and 52 of this same con- 
vention. Indeed, the tax in question, 
because of its exorbitant rate, is in the 
nature of veritable spoliation. It rep- 
resents an annual amount twenty times 
the amount of the taxes and contribu- 
tions levied by the nine provinces in 
times of peace, and, instead of supply 
replacing, extraordinary contributions 
and requisitions, it has been increased 
so that within two years it has reached 
the amount of a billion. 

The tax is all the more excessive in 
view of the fact that the war has caused 
a particularly severe crisis in the finan- 
cial and industrial life of the Belgian 
people. The German military occupa- 
tion during the last fifteen months has 
entirely prevented all foreign trade, has 
paralyzed industrial activity, and has re- 
duced the majority of the laboring classes 
to enforced idleness. 

The impoverished Belgian population 
whom Germany has unjustly attacked, 
upon whom she has brought want and 
distress, who have been barely saved 
from starvation by the importation of 
food which Germany should have pro- 
vided—upon this population Germany 
now imposes a new tax, equal in amount 
to the enormous tax she has already im- 
posed and is regularly collecting. 








War Service of German Industries 


By Dr. Walter Rathenau. 


How German industry has been enabled to meet the enormous demands laid upon it by 
the war, and what it is planning for the future, is summed up in this address delivered by Dr. 
Walter Rathenau, head of the General Electric Company of Germany, at a recent meeting 


of the company in Berlin. 


of the principles upon which the 

system of the financial balancing 

of our great companies is based 
proved so clearly as it has been during 
the time through which we are passing. 
What is the kernel of the problem which 
the English, French, and Russians cannot 
solve and which we overcome without 
meeting any resistance? On the one 
side is the organization of our raw ma- 
terials, which were pressed into the 
service of the war establishment, and on 
the other is the unparalleled elasticity of 
our industry itself. What is the expres- 
sion of this elasticity? 

All at once the factory is confronted 
with the task of manufacturing new 
articles which will entail the expenditure 
of millions. If the war is soon over, the 
money is lost, and then we shall be glad 
to lose it. In order to make a decision 
possible two things are necessary, tech- 
nical ability—and in the case of our com- 
panies and their employes this is more 
abundant than in any other nation—and 
capital. Shall an important part of the 
invested capital be risked in a business 
the outcome of which no one can predict 
and which may end in an entire loss, in 
a moderate profit, or in a substantial 
gain? This is the question that is bound 
t> cause real anxiety at every stockhold- 
ers’ meeting. 

The fact that the great German stock 
companies have been, and are, able to 
devote enormous sums to the carrying on 
of the war is due to their having a free 
hand in drawing upon their reserves and 
even upon their passive reserves. If any 
justification of the policy of establishing 
a passive reserve ever were necessary, it 
has been found in this case. We have ac- 
cepted the war orders, not to enrich our- 
selves, but partly to replace our lost 
peace orders and, above all, to serve the 
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nation. We would not have been able to 
do this upon such a big scale if we had 
not had at our disposal the means laid up 
as the result of a careful policy of divi- 
dend distribution extending over many 
years. 

And we shall need these means again 
when the task of transforming our pres- 
ent activities to those of peace con- 
fronts us. 

The internal strength of German busi- 
ness enterprises contains the secret of 
our industrial services. The power of the 
German stock companies is a mighty 
factor in this war. Our task is to pre- 
serve it. 

How this power was to be created was 
shown by my father in the case of this 
company in the emphasis laid by him 
upon the policy of caution, the results of 
which are now apparent. The creative 
ability of our industries is responsible to 
a large degree for our unshaken confi- 
dence of victory. 

We all approve of the tax on war 
profits because no one should enrich him- 
self through the war. During the war, 
when thousands are laying down their 
lives and other thousands sacrificing 
their property, comes the time for re- 
trenchment, reflection, and renunciation. 
Nevertheless, the fiscal screw should not 
be turned too far. The strength of our 
industry depends upon bold enterprise, 
and the confidence of this daring spirit 
in the future should not be diminished too 
much. 

A year ago we spoke of the trans- 
formations necessary in order to make 
the accomplishment of the tasks of war 
possible. After sixteen months of war 
we conclude that a no less important 
change will be necessary to render in- 
dustry, which is now executing the tasks 
of war on a gigantic scale, once more 
serviceable in time of peace. The war, 
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which has been and will be a hard school 
of social and political economy for us, 
also became our school of industrial eco- 
nomics. We have learned a great deal 
which we hope to make use of in time of 
peace. For sixteen months we have been 
living on our home industry. This has 
taught us that there is a new way to 
manage with both capital and material. 
It is to be hoped that, above all, the 
lessons of financial management will not 
be forgotten in time of peace. 

Today we are all carrying on business 
with a smaller working capital than 
formerly. We also get along with a 
limited amount of material. This is due 
to the fact that goods circulate faster, 
that more cash sales are made, and that 
extensive stocks, containing hundreds 
and hundreds of qualities and shades, are 
no longer carried. This lesson should be 
taken to heart by everybody in the em- 
pire. The working capital of Germany 
could be reduced permanently to an enor- 
mous extent if this system of quicker 
payment, more rapid circulation, and 
limitation of stocks is to be retained, and 
if the capricious individualism in placing 
orders that burden the market with an 
exaggerated variety of goods and a sur- 
plus of designs is to disappear. Then 
the billions of dead working capital could 
be dispensed with. 

Again I refer to the lessons of the war. 
The greatest danger that we faced was 
that of a lack of raw materials. That we 
never could be conquered in a military 


sense and that a country which produced 
more than 80 per cent. of its food itself 
could not be starved out we knew. But 
that in this country, almost completely 
blockaded, we could nevertheless live, 
work, equip ourselves, and carry on the 
war we did not know. Now we do 
know it. 

Our organization of raw materials has 
been completed and has proved success- 
ful. To this may be attributed the con- 
stant progress being made in the substi- 
tution of imported raw materials by the 
domestic product. And these experiences 
will benefit our industries in time of 
peace by further intensifying our eco- 
nomic life, that is, by further developing 
original material, and German original 
material at that, thus making our system 
of producing goods stronger and more 
independent. 

Germany faces peace with the same 
ardent and cheerful consciousness with 
which she went to war. The words 
spoken in the Reichstag yesterday are 
echoed in our hearts. Germany, like all 
sentient humanity, wishes peace. But we 
want no other peace than one which 
guarantees our honor, security, and 
power. ; 

Our industry is stronger than ever be- 
fore and is better prepared than at any 
other time to go to any extreme to prove 
that it is just as unconquerable as our 
power of defense. We have the will and 
the strength for waiting as well as for 
action. 


A German View of English Compulsory Service 


[Paul Harms in the Berliner Tagehblatt.] 


In England there is no talk of universal service. 


The word “duty” does 


not occur in the whole discussion, and people speak only of “ compulsion.” 
England has by no means come to the point at which one could think of adopting 
the great idea that every able-bodied citizen owes the State one death. They 
are thinking not at all about universal service, but only of compulsory recruit- 
ing. There is to be an end of universal voluntaryism, and a start is to be made 
upon a road at the end of which it is possible that universal service will be 
found. What is certain is that where the road begins stands the creation of 
dual law and dual duties, and what may happen in thirty or fifty or one hun- 
dred years concerns us less at the present moment. 





French War Finances 


A French financier gave the following 
clear and cptimistic statement of his 
Government’s financial status to the 
Paris correspondent of The London Morn- 
ing Post on Jan. 7, 1916: 


ONSIDER first the debtor side of 
& the position. France has her 
troops holding the bulk of her 
own borders; she has had one ex- 
peditionary force at Gallipoli; she has 
another in being in Saloniki; she has 
sent assistance to Serbia; all through the 
war her fleet has kept the seas, co-oper- 
ating with the Allies; she has had large 
portions of her richest territory invaded 
by the enemy. Speaking in figures, I am 
betraying no secret when I state that 
France month by month is now paying 
out in money the enormous sum of 2,400,- 
000,000 francs, (£96,000,000,) or 80,000,- 
000 francs a day. In the year that 
has elapsed between Dec. 31, 1914, and 
December, 1915, France, however, has 
only increased her indebtedness to the 
Bank of France by £52,000,000. In fact, 
if you care to visualize the situation by a 
simple illustration, France has only in- 
curred an indebtedness from her final 
source of an amount corresponding to 
that which the individual incurs during 
a fortnightly holiday each year. 


The analogy must not, of course, be 
pressed, but it is worth emphasizing that 
whereas in December, 1914, the State 
owed the Bank of France £148,000,000, 
in December, 1915, the amount of in- 
debtedness had only increased*to.£200,- 
000,000. In other words, the State has 
hardly had to appeal to the Bank for 
help in financing the war. At the same 
time the situation of the Bank itself is 
extremely healthy. In round figures, it 
holds at the present moment five mill- 
iards of gold, (£200,000,000,) three hun- 
dred millions of silver, (£12,000,000,) and 
thirteen milliards of notes, (£520,000, 
000.) 


Hitherto our ‘war expenses have 
amounted to some thirty-odd milliards, 
or about £1,200,000,000, and in order to 
prevent encroaching on the Bank we 


have secured the funds necessary much 
as follows: 


Fresh money (bons, obligations, 
and national loan) 

Received from abroad (3 to 4 
milliards) 

Taxes (6 to 7 milliards)....about 

Advanced by the Bank of 
France 


£720,000,000 


160,000,000 
280,000,000 


200,000,000 


about.£1,360,000,000 

It may therefore be said, especially 
when one remembers the conditions 
under which the national loan was 
raised, that the war has been financed, 
so far as France is concerned, out of the 
income and current savings of the peo- 
ple. Another point carefully to be born 
in mind is that such indebtedness as 
exists as between the State and the 
Bank does not constitute a heavy burden 
to the latter, owing among other reasons 
to the large quantity of gold in posses- 
sion of the Bank as a result of the pri- 
vate accounts, and owing to the large 
amount of gold called in from general 
circulation. 

The buoyancy of France is shown in 
very many other ways. As fresh capi- 
tal is constantly necessary, bons and ob- 
ligations are still being issued, and the 
returns show that despite the loan these 
are still being taken up by the public, 
the reason being that traders especially 
require to have their money available at 
short notice. Again, Jan. 5 was the 
first day on which the national loan 
could be quoted on the French Stock Ex- 
change, and the quotations showed a 
premium of roughly % per cent., in 
other words, the stock that was bought 
at 88 was selling at 88.50. Further, 
though there was a very considerable 
demand there were very few sellers. 


The situation in the Central Empires 
and among their allies is very different, 
and the remarkable fall of the value of 
the German mark is a sign that neutrals 
are beginning to take alarm. Germany’s 
position is stronger than that of the rest 
of the enemy countries, but Austria, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria have none of them 
ventured to publish balances for their 
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State banks. Their failure to do so has 
unquestionably aroused the suspicion of 
the bankers and financiers all over the 
world, with the result that, no doubt 
justly, even apart from the present mili- 
tary situation, their finances are very 
considerably depressed. 

In looking forward to the financial 
future of France we can have every con- 
fidence. Even the allied countries may 
perhaps not realize the very careful way 
in which the agitation in favor of the 
loan was conducted by the French Min- 
istry of Finance. The Morning Post, I 
notice, has already shown that care was 
taken not unduly to bring pressure to 
bear on the population, no invitation 
being given to them, for instance, to sell 
out foreign securities with a view of in- 
vesting in the loan. The whole system 
followed, however, was very much more 
complex than that. The influence to be 
effected by public posters, public car- 
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toons, newspaper articles, and lectures 
was carefully combined and calculated 
with a view to prevent confusion and 
overlapping, and also with a view of 
keeping the loan very carefully under 
control. Plenty of time was taken over 
the work. No one could complain that 
he was hustled into taking up shares, for 
the earlier posters carefully explained 
the conditions of the loan and the later 
ones made their appeal to the patriotism 
of the individual citizens. The whole 
scheme of the loan, in fact, was thorough- 
ly and carefully thought out, and the 
stimulus applied to the public just pro- 
duced the result that was expected and 
desired. We have reason in France, 
therefore, to regard the future of our 
finances with confidence, for care has 
been taken by the Treasury not to ex- 
haust or seriously to interfere with the 
very great resources that we still have 
at our command. 


The Year’s Showing for the Allies 


At the close of 1915 The London Times printed this summary of the year’s 


activities: 


The year thus ended, in a military sense, less favorably forthe Allies than 


it began. Only a few square miles had been reconquered in the West; Italy had 
made little progress; the Dardanelles expedition had proved a failure; we had 
not reached Bagdad nor attained our aim in Greece; while Russia had lost 
nearly all Galicia, with Poland and Courland to boot, and the Serbian Army 
had been practically eliminated. On the other hand, we had maintained inviolate 
our supremacy upon the seas, had captured all but one of the German colonies, 
and still held all German seaborne trade in a vise of steel. Not one of the armies 
of the Allies other than that of Serbia had been struck down, and the spirit of 
all the citizens of the Alliance remained stern and unbending. Germany, with a 
third of her able-bodied manhood of military age disposed of, and in serious 
trouble from financial and other causes, was in greater straits than a superficial 
examination of her military successes showed. The year ended finding all the 
Allies hard at work in raising new armies and developing their supply of 
munitions, with the fixed determination of carrying the struggle to a successful 
issue. 





After the Balkan Campaign 


Press Comment From Ali Over the Peninsula 


At the close of the third Balkan war, which ended in the practical crushing of Serbia, it 
is interesting to see what the press of her neighbors had to say. Very little first-hand Ser- 
bian comment can be found, on account of the almost total extinction of the Serbian papers. 
The translations given below were sent from Athens by a staff correspondent of CURRENT 
History who had gone to Greece to observe events at close range. 


Bulgarian Victory as Viewed in Sofia 


Under the heading, “ Bulgaria and the 
Balkans,” the Government organ, Na- 
rodni Prava, published the following edi- 
torial on Dec. 8: 


T= Bulgarian Nation, which was 
never inspired by foolish chau- 
vinistic impulses, and which has 

always thought exclusively of the 
realization of the principle of nationality 
on the Balkan Peninsula, believed that 
it was possible through a peaceful under- 
standing between the Balkan States to 
realize that principle in the name of the 
peace and the prosperity of the Balkans. 

Nevertheless, the Bulgarian Nation has 

been carried away from its hopes by its 

false ally, Serbia, and by the jingo atti- 
tude of the Serbian King, the Serbian 

Crown Prince, and the Serbian states- 

men. Bulgaria never had any aspira- 

tions of conquest, and never strove to ob- 
tain more than what, nationally and geo- 
graphically, is hers on the Balkan Pe- 
ninsula. It is true that, as regards the 
other Balkan States, Bulgaria has always 
had pretentions on the larger part of the 
peninsula, but this fact is not due to any 
chauvinistic tendencies; it is simply the 
outcome of Bulgarian preponderance in 
the centre of the Balkans, in the same 
way as it is with the other Balkan States 
seeking the realization of their national 
ideals outside of the Balkan Peninsula. If 
the historical facts, the folk-lore proofs, 
and the ethnograpHic monuments point 
to the fact that the centre of the Balkans 
is made up by purely Bulgarian 
lands, Bulgaria cannot be blamed for 

—_“* * 

Germany and Austria-Hungary have 
recognized the lawful Bulgarian aspira- 


tions, and have proved that they were 
ready to help us attain them. As a re- 
sult of this, the Central Empires have 
their way to the East opened, and Bul- 
garia has the realization of her national 
aspirations accomplished. 

And now let the fate of Serbia be a 
warning to all the Balkan States. Let 
us all see how small is the step separat- 
ing chauvinism from doom. * * * We 
firmly believe that after the Serbian 
catastrophe a new era of peace and pros- 
perity is dawning for the Balkans. The 
lesson given to Serbia will teach them 
that the Balkans are not so large in area 
that everybody’s aspirations can be satis- 
fied without trouble. We in the Balkans 
have not asked to steal alien lands; we 
have been, and we are still, partisans of 
the preservation of peace in the penin- 
sula, while striving to keep up the stand- 
ard of benevolence toward all the Balkan 
peoples. 


The Nationalist Mir of Sofia had this 
to say: 


Thirty years ago this Nov. 14 the Ser- 
bians declared their first war against Bul- 
garia, whose army was fighting at the 
time against the Turks in Eastern Ru- 
melia. The international situation was 
different at that time, but Serbian bad 
faith was the same. Then the Serbians 
were considered as friends and sold to 
Austria; today they are bargaining for 
the friendship of Russia and her al- 
lies. * * * Then they attacked us in 
a cowardly way and were beaten in two 
weeks. Bulgaria at that time was still 
very young; nobody expected her to come 
victorious from that struggle. The first 
outcome of that victory was the union of 
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Eastern Rumelia to Bulgaria, because 
everybody thought that such a brave na- 
tion as ours was entitled to an expansion 
to which even Turkey did not think wise 
to object. England and France were 
dumfounded by our success; Russia was 
the only country that was not very en- 
thusiastic over the victories of those 
whom she considered as freed by her 
blood. Nevertheless, the Czar had to 
acknowledge that the whole thing was so 
right that there was not a word to be 
said against the union of Rumelia and 
Bulgaria. 

The historians who like to look far 
back for the origins of actual facts can- 
not help finding an analogy between the 
present situation and the one of thirty 
years ago, although the differences are 
many. But, in spite of all the changes 


which have come to the Balkans in the 
past thirty years, had it not been for 
Serbian cowardice, Serbian chauvinism, 
and Serbian lust for alien lands there 
would not have been a world war. No 
Austrian Crown Prince would have been 
murdered, and there would have been no 
catastrophe to Serbia herself. And what 
an irony of fate! Thirty years ago 
Pashitch was a Bulgarian official waging 
a fierce campaign against King Milan, 
and today, as the right-hand man of King 
Peter, he has behind him the record of 
having put into effect a policy fatal to 
his country. 

There is no denying that Serbia as 
a State had chosen evil ways. She 
plunged a whole world into war in order 
to steal territories not belonging to 
her. 


Macedonia Delivered: A Bulgarian View 


[From the Echo de Bulgarie, Sofia, Dec. 16, 1915] 


ACEDONIA is delivered, and no 
enemy soldier any longer treads 


on her soil.” This sentence in the 
last communiqué from our General Staff 
sums up the aim and result of the war 
which Bulgaria had to undertake for her 
own security and the security of the 
Balkans. Macedonia is delivered! For 
those who know, however little, the as- 
pirations of Bulgaria, these three words 
explain a whole period of effort and 
hope. For those who have seen our 
grief and anguish of two years ago, 
when Macedonia, having caught a 
glimpse of the light of liberty, was 
plunged again in sombre servitude, they 
mark the end of a horrible nightmare. 
Two months have sufficed for the Bulga- 
rian Army, aided by our allies, to sweep 
the Serb tyranny from the Ossogov to 
the Char and from the Timok to the Lake 
of Ochrid. As for the famous help 
which the Entente, in the persons of 
France and England, sent to save “the 
principle of nationalities ” in the Balkans, 
it only served to prolong the Serb agony 
and to augment the radiant glory of our 
brave army. 
The Anglo-French expedition in Mace- 


donia originally had a very important po- 
litical reason. By the presence of French 
troops at Saloniki they wanted to intimi- 
date Bulgaria, and at the same time drag 
in Greece and Rumania, whom they were 
sure of holding. The first disembarka- ' 
tion had taken place the day that the 
Russian Telegraphic Agency was already 
publishing the ultimatum to Bulgaria, 
(forty-eight hours, let us say, before its 
transmission to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment.) This object having failed, the 
maintenance of the expedition could have 
meant something only if the Anglo- 
French troops had been able to help the 
Serbs effectively and bring about a junc- 
tion with them. The courage and endur- 
ance of our admirable soldiers routed 
them both, and General Sarrail, clinging 
to the heights of Krivolak and Demir 
Kapou, had no other choice than to be 
present as an impotent witness of the end 
of Serbia and to wait himself for the 
shock that was to throw him back on 
neutral territory. 


This shock was such as could be fore- 
seen from the first encounters between 


the Bulgarians, defending their homes 


and their independence, and the despised 
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French and English intruders, who had 
come from beyond the seas and moun- 
tains to perpetuate a condition of things 
which was the negation of every moral 
principle. In less than ten days 170,000 
French.and English, supported by 800 
cannon, were dislodged from their superb 
and solidly organized positions, complete- 
ly beaten, and driven from Macedonia. 
In this unequal struggle one episode 
deserves to be noticed. The eleventh 
division of our army, formed on the eve 
of war exclusively of Macedonians, who in 
the great majority were until then igno- 
rant of the use of arms, gained one of the 
most splendid successes of recent days 
by breaking the Anglo-French front and 
cutting off the French detachments that 
were operating between the River Koz- 
lou-dere and the Vardar from the English 
troops who should have retired to the 
south of Lake Doiran. This*body of un- 
trained militiamen routing soldiers tried 
by a long campaign and superior in num- 


bers and armament—that was Macedonia 
risen against the new oppression which 
the “defenders of right” were prepar- 
ing for her. 

After this disgraceful check to their 
Balkan enterprise, the only reasonable 
thing for the Governments at Paris and 
London would be to re-embark their 
beaten troops. The news that the 
Entente has decided to maintain Saloniki 
as a base for future operations and to 
fortify it is, however, no surprise. But 
it is a decision that can be pregnant with 
surprises for the powers who have intro- 
duced terror as a method against the 
small States. The proceedings of the 
Entente at Athens can have no more 
results than those entered upon a little 
while ago at Sofia, and today less than 
yesterday. Beaten on the Vardar, the 
Entente cannot be victorious at Saloniki. 
Once more events have proved that the 
game is lost. For the Entente obstinacy 
can only be fatal. 


Greece Solicitous for Her Safety 


When Serbia had been crushed, and 
when the Germans, Austrians, and Bul- 
gars were dangerously near the Greek 
frontier, bent on attacking the Franco- 
British troops, the leading Greek Gov- 
ernment paper, Athinae, contained on 
Dec. 2 an article entitled “ The Civilized 
Samsons,” part of which is given below: 


F the political parties in France find 
that it serves their interests to have 
the whole force of General Sarrail an- 

nihilated, in order to free M. Poincaré and 
his Government from a troublesome oppo- 
nent, that concerns the French Republic. 
But the idea that Saloniki must be occu- 
pied by the Allies in order to prevent 
that city’s becoming an Austro-German 
base of supply is so weak that it can 
only be shown to fools and imbeciles. 

Greece is under no obligation to let 

herself be destroyed by these so-called 
advocates of the independence of the 
small nations, who under cover of a 
humanitarian preachment are striving to 
hide utterly unchristian actions. * * * 
If they want to fight they have the occu- 


pied French territory, and they might 
as well redeem it. They have Belgium 
to liberate, even after they allowed it 
to crumble in ashes. They have poor, 
abandoned Serbia to liberate; they have 
Russia, and there also they can show 
their ability of doing things heroic. Why, 
then, do they wish to drag Greece into 
the whirlwind of this war? Is it because 
they want to preserve her from the evils 
of German militarism? And is that the 
reason why they broke every Divine and 
human right? Is it for this that these 
new Samsons, who are blind before the 
truth, are seeking to crush under the 
ruins of their own catastrophe an alien 
city, the City of Saloniki? But such sal- 
vation even Greece alone could have se- 
cured for herself, had she followed the 
advice of M Venizelos and the Entente 
by committing suicide in order to secure 
Belgium’s glory and Serbia’s triumph. 
Greece protests against this uncalled-for 
hostility on the part of those toward 
whom so many sentiments of sympathy 
and so many actions of help have been 
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expressed. This protest is supreme, and 
only people without a country will try to 
find a justification for such acts. They 
are acts that will awaken the conscience 
of all that part of the civilized world 
which has kept out of the savagery of 
this war. 


The Venizelist Patris took another view 
of the situation on the same date: 

Only those who are unable to foresee 
things, or who are panic-stricken, would 
be unable to foretell the evolution of the 
events immediatelly following the Aus- 
tro-German attack on Serbia. The Cen- 
tral Empires, not disposing enough troops 
for this campaign, needed the Buigars, 
with whom they associated; but they 
also needed the neutrality of Greece, 
because without it Bulgaria would be 
unable to co-operate with them, as she 
would have to defend herself against 
Greece. In order to secure Bulgar help, 
the Austro-Germans used the method 
of compensation. The whole of Serbian 
Macedonia, a part of Old Serbia, an exit 
on the Adriatic Sea, concessions at the 
expense of Turkey—all this was a part 
of the national probiem of the Bulgarian 
lust of conquest. It was in this way that 
the Bulgarians undertook the assassin’s 
job of striking Serbia from behind. In 
order to secure the neutrality of Greece, 
the Austro-Germans resorted to the 
Prussian method of terrorism, inasmuch 
as no other concessions and compensa- 
tions were at hand. Both methods have 
been equally successful. 


Vainly at that time arose the foremost 


national and political man of Greece to 
preach the gospel of duty, of honor, and 
of the salvation of the fatherland. In 
vain he recalled to mind the Bulgarian 
hatred of Greece; in vain he said that 
Serbia was the first object of the Bul- 
garian attack, and that Greece would be 
the next; in vain he proclaimed that, 
if the Bulgars and Germans are today 
lenient toward Greece, they are so simply 
because they want to crush each one 
of the parties of the Greco-Serbian al- 
liance separately. The answer to all 
this was: Greece cannot expose herself 
to the catastrophe that would follow a 
German invasion. The Greek people can- 
not undertake a third war in three years, 
as long as it is not for her own interests, 
but for those of the Entente powers. So 
far as the aspirations of the national 
policy of Greece were concerned, these 
are satisfied by Germany, which is wil- 
ling to give us Albania, Monastir, Per- 
lepe, Gevgeli, Doiran, the twelve Aegean 
islands, (now held by Italy,) as Ger-_ 
many desires Greece to be a strong 
naval power in the Mediterranean in op- 
position to Italy. 

Well, what remains of all these claims? 
Why, Germany, the first moment that 
she does not need our neutrality, bluntly 
says that military considerations compel 
the invasion of Greek territory by the 
Bulgars. * * * The enemy, and such 
an enemy as the Bulgar is, threatens 
again those territories so dearly won by 
the blood of the Greek Nation; the mo- 
ment is tragic, and we must respect it in a 
common rally for the common fatherland. 


King Constantine’s Protest 


On Jan. 13 King Constantine sent for 
The Associated Press correspondent at 
Athens in order to express through the 
newspapers of the United States, as he 
said, his profound indignation over the 
action of the Allies in Greece. 

T is the merest cant,” said the King, 
“for Great Britain and France to 
talk about the violation of the neu- 

trality of Belgium and Luxemburg 
after what they themselves have done 
and are doing here. I have tried in 


every way I know how to get fair play 
in the British and French press, and to 
obtain a fair hearing from the British 
and French public. No sooner had the 
British newspapers attacked Greece with 
the most amazing perversion of fact and 
misrepresentation of motives, than I 
called one of their correspondents and 
gave him face to face a full statement 
of Greece’s position. I have given a 
most frank statement to the French press 
through one of the French newspapers 
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which had been most bitterly attacking 
Greece. 

“The only forum of public opinion 
open to me is that of the United States. 
The situation is far too vital for me to 
care a snap about royal dignity in the 
matter of interviews when the very life 
of Greece as an independent country is 
at stake. I shall appeal to America 
again and again if necessary for that 
fair hearing which is denied to me by 
the countries of the Allies. 


“ Just look at the list of Greek terri- 
tories already occupied by the allied 
troops—Lemnos, Imbros, Mytilene, Cas- 
telloriza, Corfu, Saloniki, including the 
Chalcidice Peninsula, and a large part of 
Macedonia. In proportion to all Greece 
it is as if that part of the United States 
which was won from Mexico after the 
Mexican war were occupied by foreign 
troops—and not so much as ‘by your 
leave!’ What matters that they promise 
to pay for the damage done when the 
war is over. They cannot pay for the 
sufferings of my people driven out of 
their homes. They plead military neces- 
sity. It was under the constraint of 
military necessity that Germany invaded 
Belgium and occupied Luxemburg. 

“It is no good claiming that the neu- 
trality of Greece was not guaranteed by 
the powers now violating it as was the 
case in Belgium, for the neutrality of 
Corfu is guaranteed by Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
and yet that has not made any differ- 
ence in their action. And what about 
‘that plea of military necessity? Where 
is the military necessity of destroying 
the Demir Hissar bridge, which cost a 
million and a half drachme, and which 
was the only practicable route by which 
we can revictual my troops in Eastern 
Macedonia? The bridge was mined; it 
could have been blown up on a moment’s 
notice at the enemy’s approach. It is 
admitted that there was no enemy any- 
where near the bridge, and no indication 
that any was coming. What military 
reason was there, therefore, to blow up 
the bridge now, except to starve out the 
Greek troops around Serres Drama? 

“Where is the necessity for the occu- 
pation of Corfu? If Greece is the ally 
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of Serbia, so also is Italy, and transpor- 
tation of Serbs to Albania and Italy 
would be simpler than to Corfu. Is it 
because Italians are refusing to accept 
Serbs, fearing a spread of cholera, that 
the Allies think that the Greeks want to 
be endangered by cholera any more than 
the Italians? 


“They say that they are occupying 
Castelloriza, Corfu, and other points in 
search for submarine bases. The British 
Legation at Athens has a standing offer 
of $10,000—a great fortune to any Greek 
fisherman—for information leading to the 
detection of a submarine base, but never 
yet received any news about a submarine 
base in Greece, and never yet have any 
submarines been supplied from Greece. 


“The history of the Balkan politics of 
the Allies is a record of one crass mis- 
take after another, and now, through 
pique over the failure of their every 
Balkan calculation, they try to unload on 
Greece the result of their own stupidity. 
We warned them that the Gallipoli enter- 
prise was bound to fail, that negotiations 
with Bulgaria would be fruitless, and 
that the Austro-Germans would certainly 
crush Serbia. They would not believe, 
and now, like angry, unreasonable chil- 
dren, the Entente powers turn upon 
Greece. They have deliberately thrown 
away every advantage they ever had of 
Greek sympathy. At the beginning of 
the war 80 per cent. of the Greeks were 
favorable to the Entente. Today not 40, 
no, not 20 per cent. would turn their 
hand to aid the Allies.” 


[A semi-official reply to King Constan- 
tine’s protest was made in Paris by “ the 
highest French authority,” stating that 
the circumstances of Germany’s invasion 
of Belgium were widely different from 
those of the Allies’ occupation of points 
in Greece. The Allies, he said, were act- 
ing in defense of small nations, and their 
presence in Greece was temporary. They 
went to Saloniki only to succor Serbia, 
Greece’s ally, and the Greek people re- 
ceived them cordially. Greece’s neutral- 
ity has from the beginning been a be- 
nevolent one toward the Allies, he added, 
and the Allies have been so informed 
officially by M. Venizelos and others; yet 
the Greek Government has allowed Ger- 





mans and Austrians to violate its neu- 
trality by using the Greek coasts and 
islands as a base for provisioning subma- 
rines. The French “highest authority ” 


remarked in concluding that the Allies 
were continuing, at King Constantine’s 
request, to advance money for the mobil- 
ization of the Greek Army.] 


Two Rumanian Views of the Situation 


Under the heading, “The Defeat of 
Serbia,” the Rumanian paper Libertatea 
of Dec. 5 published the following edi- 
torial: 

TAKE JONESCU (the leader of 
M. the pro-Allies party) writes that 

Greece, Rumania, and the Quad- 
ruple Entente are those responsible for 
the Serbian disaster. What has Greece or 
Rumania to do with the tragedy of Ser- 
bia? M. Jonescu affirms that the Quad- 
ruple Entente knew of a treaty which 
bound Greece to support Serbia. This 
is not exact. The Quadruple Entente has 
known, since the outbreak of the Austro- 
Serbian war, that Greece would never 
have come to the assistance of Serbia. 
Greece had declared her neutrality. The 
character of the general European con- 
flict has not at all been changed by the 
Bulgarian intervention against Serbia. 
The interpretation given by Greece to 
the Serbian treaty was accepted by the 
Entente powers, and it was on this ac- 
count that Venizelos was able from the 
beginning of the war to declare that 
Greece would remain neutral. 

The Entente powers are responsible 
for the Serbian defeat, because Serbia 
before beginning the war expected sub- 
stantial help from England, Russia, and 
France, which never came; France and 
England then suggested that Rumania 
and Greece help Serbia. This had to be 
done through certain concessions to these 
two Balkan States, but to such conces- 
sions Russia objected, and so nothing 
came out of that suggestion M. Jonescu 
says that Rumania also is responsible 
for Serbia’s doom, on account of a cer- 
tain treaty that bound Rumania to sup- 
port Serbia; but this also is inexact. In 
face of the facts, M. Jonescu, an ex- 
Minister of Rumania, affirms what is 
only a deliberate falsehood. Rumania 
never had any such treaty with Serbia; 
Rumania is not a coward nation, and 


would keep her word, had she first given 
it. Rumania gave every imaginable help 
to Serbia in her trouble, moved by a 
humanitarian spirit. Serbia fell be-- 
cause she was abandoned by her allies 
and friends cf the Entente, and chiefly 
by Russia, and on Russia will fall to- 
morrow the anathema of the entire Ser- 
bian Nation, so sacrificed by the Musco- 
vite autocracy. 

An opposite view is held by the leading 
Bucharest daily, Adeverul, which said in 
ats issue of Dec. 13: 

It has been said that Premier Bratianu 
has done well in not having Rumania 
enter the war; but we repeat that 
Bratianu has committed a political crime 
against our national cause—to say 
nothing of the interest of the Balkans— 
and he is also guilty of felony toward 
Serbia; he made no effort to stay the 
hand of Bulgaria when this latter country 
was about to strike the Serbs. It would 
have been enough at that time to take 
an energetic step in Sofia, when Bulgaria 
was about to join the Central Powers. 
A warning from Rumania would have 
been enough at that time to destroy any 
Bulgarian attempt against Serbia. Those 
who say that, had Rumania warned Bul- 
garia, she would in her turn have been 
attacked by Germany, are simply exag- 
gerating the dimensions of the Teuton 
bluff. If we had adopted that policy 
Venizelos too would have triumphed, and 
Greek intervention would have been a 
fact. These being the facts, it is high 
time for us to turn the light on the entire 
policy of Premier Bratianu regarding 
our intervention in the war, a policy 
which has done an immense harm to the 
national cause. * * * This Govern- 
ment has been unable to cope with the 
present situation, and has besides com- 
promised the country, which otherwise 
would have been assured an enormous 
profit from this same situation. 





No More Golden Days for Tourists 


By Twells Brex 


This noteworthy article from The London Daily Mail is by the same author whose striking 
forecast of ‘*‘ Life After the War ’’ was a feature of the February issue of CurRENT History. 


ited octogenarian. “ Directly peace 

is declared,” he says, “I intend to 

take a prolonged tour over the bat- 
tlefields of. Europe.” 

My young-hearted octogenarian had 
better reconcile himself to postponement 
of his tour as a celebration of his nine- 
tieth year. Not until about then will 
Europe be able to receive him with such 
comforts aS even nonagenarians ap- 
preciate. Europe would rather that he 


| HAVE received a letter from a spir- 


and all other tourists stayed at home 
for several years after the war is over. 
For directly the war is over there will be 
a placard over the gates of almost every 
familiar travel route of Europe; its 
legend will be “ Admission on business 


only.” 

There are forecasts of a mighty cross- 
ing of American tourists directly after 
the war for “conducted” explorations 
of that tangled Golgotha that stretches 
from the sea to Switzerland and among 
the blackened remains of the war-ra- 
vaged cities of Belgium and Northern 
France. But if the tourists are hardy 
enough to come they will be like visitors 
who descend upon a host who has just 
seen his walls go down in an earthquake, 
and whose family and servants are 
straining with rope and pickaxe among 
the ruins. If the tourists want to make 
sure of their tour they will have even 
now to charter their ships, because after 
the war tonnage will be precious and 
staterooms and saloons will remain dis- 
mantled for the cargoes of the rebuilders 
and the foodstuffs for empty granaries. 
The tourists should bring also their own 
motors or wagons for land transport. 
Half of the railway lines in the “ tour- 
ing” district are twisted wreckage, two- 
thirds of the rolling stock lies in war’s 
great scrap heap. The tourists should 
also bring tents and camping equipment, 
and even their own commissariat. Towns 


left inhabitable will be overcrowded dur- 
ing the rebuilding epoch; hotel life will 
not have been reorganized; millions of 
the lean and hungry and dispossessed 
will have first claim on shelter and 
slowly increasing food supplies. 

One tourist only will be welcomed after 
Armageddon. He will carry plans and 
drawings instead of camera and picture 
postcard album. His name will appear 
in contracts rather than in visitors’ lists. 
His luggage will be spades, trowels, and 
iron girders. The traveler’s tucked-up 
shirt sleeve is going to be more fash- 
ionable than the traveler’s dinner jacket 
for a generation to come. 

We easy British will feel the draught 
of the new travel discomforts, even 
when we visit our good allies, even in 
leaving or entering our own free country, 
even in traveling in our own country. 
If there is one Continental restriction we 
have derided and disliked more than any 
other it is the passport. But we have a 
strict passport system ourselves today in 
war time, and it is certain that we will 
continue it in peace time, just as we will 
be sane enough to continue the safe- 
guard of national registration. For our 
eyes are now opened to the Teutonic 
meaning of “ peaceful penetration,” our 
ears have heard the Teutonic whisper 
of “the war after the war,” we know 
now what was the meaning of that chain 
of excellent German hotels that linked all 
our coast resorts and strategic and naval 
and military towns, and the mission of 
all their alert, courteous, and attentive 
German proprietors and German staffs. 
The passport will henceforth help us to 
sift out our alien settlers and visitors 
and sort out the natives of that country 
whose emigrants and travelers. will 
henceforth be lepers among civilized men. 

Even travel at home will for long not 
be as easy and comfortable as it was in 
the old days. It is scarcely likely to be 
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as cheap again. The excursionist has 
seen his zenith, and the week-ender is in 
his nadir. How long will it be before 
all those canceled trains, all that choice 
of swift expresses, creep into the time 
tables again? How long before there 
will again be so many trains, and such 
long trains, that the third-class, long- 
distance passenger will be able once more 
to feel resentment when he cannot get a 
corner seat? The railway companies 
have much to build up; the war has 
taught them the meaning of “ wasteful 
competition ”; they have pooled traffic; 
they have pooled rolling stock; they have 
found that three expresses two-thirds 
empty, starting from three different Lon- 
don termini at almost the same hour for 
Birmingham or Edinburgh, can be sub- 
stituted by only one express from one of 
the termini. Railway companies are 
human concerns, with very human in- 
stincts of self-interest. Whatever hap- 
pens to the railways, the traveler’s 
golden days are gone. 

With the shrinkage of travel will come 
a shrinkage of all the paraphernalia, the 
pomp, and the ceremonies that hung upon 
the people who could afford the magic 
carpet. It is safe to say that, for many 
a year, Europe will see no more rebuild- 
ing of mammoth palace hotels and shin- 
ing kursaals. 

Snobbery is another thing that has 


suffered by war. It still is not dead, 
but it is badly wounded. We of the new 
world must see that it walks not again. 
The bill that is passing through Parlia- 
ment now is the cruelest blow that snob- 
bery ever had. There are two sorts of 
compelling that the Compulsion bill will 
achieve. It will not only compel the 
British man of all classes to serve his 
country; it will compel the British man 
of whatsoever class to prove for himself, 
in the rough test of field fellowship, the 
equality to himself of the man who is as 
good a man as he. _ It will open up the 
biggest era, the greatest social vista, of 
all the changes that the new world brings. 
A narrower world? Yes, but for all 
that a wider world. A world you will 
find of workers and horny hands and 
shirt sleeves, and a surprising number 
of great gentlemen. A strange era for 
us British, because we, the home-givers 
aforetime to so many Continental na- 
tions, are likely to turn out a race of 
Continental émigrés ourselves. There 
will be a new Britain in France and 
Russia and Belgium, just as today one 
can hear the voices of the new France 
and the new Belgium in England today. 
When the great time of rebuilding comes 
many of the strong hands and the great 
brains and muscles of England, as well 
as of our allies, will be wanted among 
those ruins of France and Flanders. 











Service of Titled Women in Hungary 


By Baroness Ida von Lonyay 


According to the editor of Die Woche, Berlin, the author of this article is herself one of 
the chief factors for organizing works looking to the amelioration of the Hungarian people at 
home while the war is claiming the services of all the able-bodied men in the field. 


HE noted author, Count Emreich 
Miko, in writing of woman’s vo- 
cation, exclaims: “ Women! 
mothers! to a very great extent 
the future of our fatherland lies in your 
hands. While our glorious army protects 
the frontiers of our country, while our 
men wield the weapons of the war god 
Mars, at home the women hold high the 
banner of charity to guard the inner life 
of the nation, to prepare for the future.” 
Almost as soon as mobilization took 
place there arose a large organization 
with the view of looking after the fami- 
lies of the soldiers, and also to care for 
the returned wounded heroes. No offi- 
cial edict, no centralized machinery, was 
responsible for the creation of this body; 
no agitation was necessary to bring it 
into existence. Love of country, hu- 
mane enthusiasm, sympathy for one’s 
fellow-men, these joined to battle against 
the most dreadful of enemies, misery 
and want. 

Humanitarianism and love of country 
are the driving wheels of this organiza- 
tion, but the Hungarian women are the 
active factors who are giving them- 
selves in the service of the various in- 
stitutions devoted to the task of aiding 
the fatherland. 

At the head of this splendid army 
stands the noble-minded Grand Duchess 
Auguste, the wife of the Grand Duke 
Joseph. From the very moment the war 
broke out her brilliant court, which in 
times of peace drew to itself the most 
exalted among the Hungarian aris- 
tocracy, changed its tenor to conform 
with the seriousness of the situation. 
Grand Duke Joseph, one of our most 
gifted soldiers, around whom a whole 
series of legends has been built, took the 
field. On that same day Grand Duchess 
Auguste gave the initiative to the Hun- 
garian benevolent co-operation which 
has proved such a blessing. 





The majestic figure of the Grand 
Duchess is robed in the pearl-gray gar- 
ments of the nurses, and wherever she 
goes she appears in this characteristical- 
ly patriotic costume. She herself de- 
clines every luxury and reproaches it in 
others. Her entire strength is given over 
to soothe the sorrowful and lessen pain. 

Every morning at an early hour she 
leaves her palace accompanied by a lady 
in waiting, and visits one after the other 
of the many hospitals, where she com- 
forts the wounded. For each suffering 
one she has a loving word, and her ex- 
emplary activity is spurring the ladies of 
the aristocracy to imitate her labor. 

In the organization of the sanitary 
work she is also playing a conspicuous 
part. Besides her public activity, the 
Grand Duchess in her own home circle 
displays a no less sacrificing love. The 
Nayta Polcssanyer castle has been trans- 
formed into a hospital, where eighty 
wounded soldiers are being constantly 
cared for under the personal supervision 
of the noble owner. 

Grand Duchess Stefanie is another wo- 
man of princely birth whose name will go 
down in Hungarian history by reason of 
patriotic sacrifice. The wife of the late 
Crown Prince Rudolf always held the 
love of the people who looked forward to 
her assuming the royal ermine with in- 
tensest interest. Merciless fate, how- 
ever, shattered the beautiful dreams of 
the Hungarian Nation. In the place of 
the Countess Elemer Lonyay the people 
gained Sister Stefanie. Through the 
length and breadth of the land Stefanie 
Lonyay is now known by that humble 
title. Her heart, her soul, her every 
thought belongs to the Hungarian Na- 
tion. She is like an angel among us. By 
night and day she lives only to minimize 
suffering.: 

I know from personal observation that 
her expenditures amount to a fortune. 


SERVICE OF TITLED WOMEN IN HUNGARY 


No less than seven committees look to her 
for aid.. She clothes the poor, she main- 
tains whole families, complete hospital 
equipments are due to her benevolence. 
The magnificent castle, Oroszva-Lonyay, 
has been turned into one of the most 
perfect hospitals, where a hundred 
wounded are being nursed back to life 
and military activity. 

Countess Karl Khuen-Hedervary cf 
Croatia is Second President of the Hun- 
garian Red Cross Society. Her chief aim 
is to make the state of convalescence of 
the soldiers a means for making them 
spiritually receptive. 

The splendid Hungarian writer, Coun- 
tess Alexander Teleki, whose works, un- 
der the pseudonym “ Szikra,” have gained 
lasting fame, takes an active part in the 
humanitarian labors of the hour. Her 
intellectual faculties prove of vast use- 
fulness, and she is wonderful in originat- 
ing new ideas that are decidedly prac- 
tical. In the war hospital in Munkacsy 
Street, where she is the presiding genius 
of the kitchen, she works wonders. In 
her are combined many qualities—the 
artist with the pen who at the same time 
is the exemplary housekeeper. 

In the romantically beautiful region of 
Tatra stands the charming villa, Szikra- 
Haus. Countess Teleki built it from the 
income derived from her writings, and 
here, in Summer, she used to come to get 
away from the world. For more than a 
year Szikra-Haus has been deserted, and 
since the war’s terrors have struck home 
Countess Alexander Teleki’s whole mind, 
her soul, her intellectual gifts are the 
property of the nation. 

Countess Sigmund Mikes is the benefi- 
cent angel of the important Siebengurgen 
committee. She collected thousands of 
kronen for the Auguste Fund’s section, 
“Gold for Iron.” She erected a refresh- 
ment station, and the many wounded in 
transit have cause to bless her name. 
Countess Sigmund Mikes is also known as 
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one of the best of housewives, and she 
has the additional qualification of being 
considered one of the handsomest wo- 
men in all Hungary. 

Countess Julius Andrassy has been 
the originator of many plans that have 
been found exceedingly useful. She is a 
devoted nurse and with the Countess 
Ludwig Batthyany enjoys wide popu- 
larity among the nobility of Hungary. 
Society in Budapest was not to be 
thought of without these members of the 
aristocracy. 

Countess Albert Apponyi, the worthy 
helpmate of her famous husband, is of 
Austrian descent, but she speaks fault- 
less Hungarian and is everywhere to 
help the needy. Since the beginning of 
the war she has given herself com- 
pletely over to nursing. She, too, has 
made of her castle, the ancient seat of 
Eberhard, a hospital. Here she is nobly 
assisted by her daughter, Marica 
Apponyi. 

Mme. Albert Berzeviczy, wife of the 
former Cabinet Minister and President 
of the Royal Hungarian Academy of 
Science, is at the head of the General 
Charitable Society, and also the leader 
of the section of the Auguste Fund called 
“For the Educated Poor.” She is very 
discreet in her office and finds in Mme. 
von Kralman a most able assistant in 
the distribution of articles to wear as 
well as food. 

Mme. Leo von Lanczy was one of the 
chief workers in the organization of the 
“Central People’s Kitchen.” She never 
fails to be on hand where most needed. 
Her husband, his Excellency von Lanczy, 
is the President of the Pester Hungarian 
Commercial Bank. Finally, we must not 
fail to mention the Countess Denise 
Almasy, whose self-sacrifice is shown by 
her labors in one of the contagious dis- 
ease hospitals, where she is completely 
cut off from contact with the outer 
world. 








Human Documents of the War Fronts 


Again the human side of life at the battle fronts furnishes some of the most illuminating 


and touching literature of the war. 


The group of sketches, letters, personal experiences, and 


pen pictures here presented is selected for its emotional interest, irrespective of nationality. 


The Dying Agony of a Nation 


Scenes of Horror in Serbia 


The following piece of appalling real- 
ism is the eyewitness narrative of Henri 
Barby, a French journalist, and was for- 
warded to The London Daily News by its 
Paris correspondent : 

N the evening of his arrival at 
() Rashka he came upon M. 
Pachitch, standing sad and soli- 

tary on the bridge over the Ibar. 

“Tt is here that we were born,” re- 
marked the great Serb statesman, the 
tears running down his cheeks; “ Heaven 
grant that Rashka be not our grave.” 

But already the Austro-Germans were 
threatening, and the retreat was resumed 
to Novi Bazar and Mitrovitza; and no 
sooner had the Government and Head- 
quarters Staff reached Mitrovitza than 
they had to fly from it. 

The panic at Mitrovitza may be readily 
understood. It was the morning of Nov. 
16. After the authorities had left, every 
one who had at his disposal any means 
of locomotion hurriedly packed a few pro- 
visions and clothes and hastened to fol- 
low. At the station were crowded 10,000 
fugitives, but the last train had left with 
the baggage and archives of the Head- 
quarters Staff. 

After a morning’s feverish search 
(continued M. Barby) I was fortunate 
enough to be taken on the lorry of the 
Chief of the Army Telegraph and Tele- 
phone, Service, who was endeavoring to 
save the most precious parts of his mate- 
rial. The lorry was already crowded, 
but I had no luggage. With the excep- 
tion of the clothes I was wearing, my sole 
possession was an Austrian knapsack, 
which I had picked up on the battlefield 
of the Tser in August, 1914. In it were 
some biscuits, articles of toilet, a pair of 
boots, and a blanket. 

I describe my own plight, but I was 


one of the privileged in the frightful 
débacle. The destitution of the Serb 
soldiers and people was complete. Most 
of them were in rags and went barefoot, 
and they lived on raw cabbage and 
maize. 


But all the miseries, all the sufferings 
which I had till then witnessed were as 
nothing beside the frightful things I saw 
on quitting Mitrovitza. We had hardly 
proceeded three miles when we found the 
road blocked by some thirty motor cars 
and lorries imbedded in the mud. Sol- 
diers and gangs of prisoners were en- 
deavoring to extricate them from the 
quagmire. Only people on foot or on 
horseback could get by—and Lipliane 
was still thirty miles off. Finally, after 
waiting four hours I set off on foot in 
the night, and after two hours’ march 
through a pelting rain I reached Vuchi- 
tru. On the next day, Nov. 17, the rain, 
which had not ceased, fell in torrents, 
the cold became sharper, and soon a driv- 
ing snowstorm covered the town, the 
immense plain of Kossovo, and the sur- 
rounding mountains. The road alone was 
darkened by the crowd of fugitives who 
spent the night amid the storm, stumb- 
ling on with drooping heads, dazed with 
fatigue, suffering, and despair. To my 
last day I shall remember that fearful 
march across the plain of Kossovo from 
Vuchitru to Prishtina. Around me all 
the unhappy fugitives were exhausted. 
Overcome by the cold, by the sudden 
snowstorm, numbers of them fell on the 
road among sunken lorries, overturned 
and broken vehicles,dead oxen and horses. 


None of the pictures recalling the re- 
treat from Moscow gives any idea of the 
terrifying spectacle spread out as far as 
the eye could reach in all its tragic real- 
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ity. I saw a woman stretched out on the 
step of a lorry which had sunk in the 
mud. She was straining to her breast a 
baby already stark and stiff. She, too, 
was dying of cold and hunger. A little 
girl—eight years at most—shivering 
under a tattered shawl, was vainly try- 
ing to raise her; then, scared all at once 
by her mother’s frightful silence, she 
burst into sobs and fell on her knees. 
Further on, again, a little boy was 
cowering by the ditch. Tears were 
streaming down his wan cheeks and his 
teeth were chattering. I questioned him. 
He had lost his parents and had eaten 
nothing for two days. He could go no 
further. What could I do? I gave him 
what was left of my maize bread and 
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went on with sinking heart unable to re- 
strain my own tears. * * * 

The first time I witnessed this frightful 
agony it seemed to me that the poor 
wretch who was dying before my eyes 
was intoxicated. After a supreme effort 
to rise, he rolled his head from this side 
to that and moved his legs. Then his 
movements grew feebler till they ceased 
entirely and all was over. 

Right through that awful day I wit- 
nessed the agony of the Serb people in 
that same valley of Kossovo where five 
centuries earlier the first great Serb 
Empire had gone under. 

And the snow kept on falling, covering 
the dead and the dying and lashing the 
faces of those who still held out. 


The Trail of Death in Armenia 


This harrowing account of Turkish atrocities in Asia Minor was furnished to a London 
newspaper correspondent in Egypt by a young woman who had been a British missionary .of 


the American Board, and had just arrived from Beirut. 
She herself saw and talked with the refugees at Aleppo and 


the late Summer and Autumn. 
Aintab. 


T Aleppo were the remnants of 
5,000 exiles who had started from 


Kharput. When they began their 
journey they were of all ages and of 
both sexes. Among them were many in- 
telligent and refined young women who 
had graduated from Constantinople Col- 
lege and the Euphrates College. Their 
treatment at the hands of the gendarmes, 
and their fate as occupants of harems, 
are almost unthinkable. When the refu- 
gees came to cross the rivers that flow 
into the Euphrates, the able-bodied men 
were drowned. Further on, the sur- 
vivors, now only old men, women, and 
children, were stripped of all their cloth- 
ing. Naked, they waded through streams, 
slept in the chilly nights, and bore the 
heat of the sun. They were brought in- 
to Aleppo for the last few miles in third- 
class railway carriages, herded together 
like so many animals. When the doors 
of the carriages were opened they were 
jeered at by the populace for their naked- 
ness. Of the 5,000 that had started from 
Kharput only 213 were left! 

On the way from Kharput one party 
of 40 women came to a river at dusk. 


The incident she relates occurred in 


The gendarmes told them to strip and 
wade across. This they did, thinking 
that the gendarmes would follow with 
their clothing. Instead, they turned 
back, taking all the animals, baggage, 
clothing, and food with them, and leaving 
the naked women alone for the night. 
Another caravan of refugees came along 
later and found the women in their un- 
happy plight. 

In Marash an ophanage had to be given 
up to the Turks, who turned it over to 
men. Its occupants were girls and young 
women, made orphans by the massacres 
of 1909 and preceding years. Many of 
them were cultured young women. The 
condition of those not yet dead is worse 
than death itself. In a German orphan- 
age at Marash there were more than 
1,000 girls. The order for expatriation 
came, and, in order that she might shield 
a few of the older girls, the headmistress 
kept them under her own protection. 
Soon there came a telegram from 
the German Consul at Aleppo, saying, 
“You have hidden some girls. You 
have no business to do such a thing. 
Give them up.” The girls had to be given 
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up, and were taken away to suffer the 
inevitable at the hands of their Turkish 
masters. This so angered the head- 
mistress that she went to Constantinople 
to protest to the German Ambassador. 
She tried repeatedly to interview him on 
the subject, but failed every time. She 
was told curtly that it was none of her 
business. Broken-hearted, she returned 
to do what little relief work might be 
possible. 

Near Aintab the refugees were not 
permitted to camp near any water, nor 
were they even allowed to go for any. 
Miss finally secured permission 
from a Turkish gendarme to give a pit- 
tance of food to the miserable multitude. 
While she was distributing it, the gen- 
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darme suddenly became excited and be- 
gan striking her. The reason for his 
action was the approach of some German 
officers on horseback. One of them rode 
directly at Miss with the plain 
intention of riding her down. However, 
she braced herself and suffered only a 
bruise from contact with the horse’s 
head. She was then rushed off by a 
gendarme at the command of the Ger- 
man officer. 

The officer also said, in her hearing, 
to the Turkish gendarmes, “ You are 
too easy with the people. Draw your 
whips and beat this crowd.” The 
Turks obeyed, and began beating the 
suffering crowd of old men, women, and 
children. 


How We Captured a General 


A Russian Soldier’s Story 
By H. Hamilton Fyfe 


Special Petrograd correspondent of The London Daily Mail 


N the Pinsk marshes there is a little 


town called Nevel. Near this the 
Prussian General commanding the 
Kighty-second Division had made himself 
as comfortable as he could in a sub- 
stantial country house. The house stands 
in a garden. There are no other houses 
quite near. Of course the staff of the 
Russian division which lay to the east- 
ward knew all about it. They had local 
eyes and ears at their service. But it 
was not any one upon the staff who con- 
ceived the bold idea of raiding the Prus- 
sian General’s headquarters. 
It was to the ambitious imagination of 
a young officer in charge of a scouting 
party that the thought of this triumph 
presented itself. He knew the country. 
Among the swamps a small number of 
men might pass by paths known only to 
the peasants, with such a secret move- 
ment as would escape the notice of any 
German ouptost. The house, he learned, 
was not closely guarded; it would be some 
few minutes before help could arrive. A 
kidnapping expedition would be risky. Its 
success must depend upon the swift and 


ruthless energy with which the attack 
was made. Any delay would mean cer- 
tain failure. It would be “touch and 
go” in deadly earnest. 

He resolved, however, to risk it. Others 
were easily found to share the peril—and 
the hoped-for glory. Preparations were 
scarcely needed. This was fortunate, for 
if such plans are talked about they have 
a way of becoming known to outsiders; 
the enemy’s gold can often buy the secret. 
All that had to be done was to secure a 
guide knowing every track across the 
marshes who could be trusted, and to 
wait for a dark night. 

The night came, solidly black, with a 
low sky from which scattered snowflakes 
fell. The scouting party was paraded. 
Without being told that anything special 
was their night’s work, they started off. 
Scouts generally put some food into their 
haversacks, for they never know how 
long they may be away. Sometimes they 
have to hide for days before they get a 
chance to return with their information, 
picked up literally “under the enemy’s 
nose.” They were well provided this 
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time, and when their guide joined them 
they were told to eat something and to 
make tea before they set off on their 
fifteen-mile tramp across the bitter bog- 
land. They were also taken now into 
their officers’ confidence. 


At last, after hours of tramping 
through desolation, they saw lights far 
away. These were the lights of the little 
town. Again they took a bite, while the 
officer in command explained to them 
what each must do. They had crossed 
one river already. They had another to 
ford now. Then they would be close to 
the house which they had come to raid, 
the house where the General and his staff 
were probably asleep, unsuspicious, little 
thinking that before morning they would 
be prisoners in the Russian lines. 


Now they moved more carefully than 
ever. Beyond the Stokhod River they 
were among the enemy’s detachments. 
They had pierced deep into the country 
occupied by the “ Niemtsi,” (Russian for 
“Germans,” literally “the dumb ones,” 
because long ago the first Germans who 
were seen by the Russian peasants could 
not speak Russian and to them were 
therefore “ dumb.’’) Here it is impossible 
to hold a continuous front. The marshes 
prevent it. This marsh which our scouts 
had crossed seemed to the enemy to be 
uncrossable, and therefore a secure bar- 
rier. Very soon they were to be roughly 
undeceived. 

There were no sentries outside the 
garden. The raiders got into it and had 
surrounded the house before they were 
noticed. Sentries back and front kept 
guard, unfearing. Suddenly death took 
them in the darkness. Before the life 
was out of them the Russians were in 
the house. 


The teller of the story entered a room 
where a soldier sat with receivers over 
his ears sleepily waiting for a telephone 
message. This room was lighted up. The 
rest of the house seemed to be dark. The 
soldier did not look around. He heard 
some one enter, but evidently thought it 
a comrade. 


There was a pause of half ‘a minute. 
The house was so still that those who 
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had got into the telephone room felt 
doubtful what to do next. Death stood 
by the German soldier’s elbow. Then a 
voice in the next room cried out sharply, 
“Wer da?” (“ Who’s that?”) and the 
German soldier’s life was over. The tele- 
phone instrument was smashed at once. 
Next moment the whole place was in an 
uproar. 

Shots were fired. Shouts came from 
all sides. Soldiers appeared buckling © 
their belts. All who showed themselves 
to the scouts left outside the house were 
either bayoneted or bombed. The burst- 
ing of the hand grenades, the yells of 
the terrified Germans, the leaping flames 
of a fire started by an overturned lamp, 
the hoarse bellowing of orders which 
could not be obeyed, the hard breathing 
of those who were engaged in death- 
struggles within the house—all combined 
to make up a scene wilder and grimmer 
than any which could be imagined. 

Now picture the General’s bedroom. 
It was next to the room where the soldier 
with the telephone sat. Our scouts, run- 
ning in, see “a man no longer young,” 
half dressed, just as he had lain down 


on the bed. Half asleep still, but suffi- 
ciently awake to be furiously angry, and 
very much “rattled” at the same time. 
A battle is one thing. To be kidnapped 


is quite another. A pitiable plight for 
“one no longer young.” 

No escaping this ignominious fate, 
however. Seized is the angry General 
and hustled out. With him three of his 
officers, one of them, like himself, of 
General rank, the headquarter’s doctor; 
a few privates. Hustled out through the 
garden, down the river bank, over the 
river, now they can go more gently. And 
now they hear the rattle of rifle fire. 
Assistance has arrived. They hear their 
men shouting. But they are beyond 
reach. 

Those who had been left behind soon 
followed. The Germans were arriving 
in numbers too’formidable. Our scouts 
made for the river, crossed it, and were 
lost in the gloom of the further bank. 
Only two were left behind with death 
wounds. Nine were wounded slightly. 
All got back safely before daylight. 








The Escape From Suvla and Anzac 





A Naval Officer’s Story 


This graphic story of how the British effected the secret evacuation of Gallipoli Peninsula 


appeared in The London Times of Jan. 20. 
two battleships that covered the withdrawal. 


E have at last come through a 

most trying time with complete 

success. To tell you all about it 
I must go back to the very beginning. 
We left Mudros and went to Suvla Bay 
on Dec. 4, and on that date or there- 
about the authorities at home decided 
that Suvla and Anzac were to be evacu- 
ated. The wisdom or otherwise of this 
step I am not in a position to judge, 
though I personally think they were 
right to do it. Ian Hamilton put down 
his probable casualties at 50 per cent. 
of his men. I have to tell of how it was 
done without one single casualty other 
than three killed, five wounded. 

The first fortnight was spent in get- 
ting off at night, and gradually the 
horses, stores, motors, and guns. Day 
after day, night after night, was calm 
and still, but as the moon waxed and 
the nights got lighter it seemed impos- 
sible that the Turks on the hills five 
miles away could fail to see the ships 
that stole jin after dark and stole out 
again full up in the early dawn. During 
the day things went on as usual. There 
were no infantry attacks, but continual 
artillery duels, in which the two cover- 
ing battleships, ourselves and another, 
took a very big part. When the last 
week came the number of men was re- 
duced to the completely fit; all weak- 
lings and men not in full health were 
out of it; all the slightly wounded had 
gone, and the trenches were held by all 
the very best available. Large quanti- 
ties of empty boxes were piled up in 
conspicuous places, and the position 
looked as if it were going to be held 
for the whole Winter. 

On Monday, the 13th, the final week 
began, and frequent consultations were 
held between the Generals and our Cap- 
tain, who was senior naval officer, and 
the nights began to be very busy. The 
Turks became much more vigorous, and 





It was written by a naval officer on one of the 


shelled the beaches and main positions 
continuously all the day, but fortunately 
not at all at night. In addition they got 
up some heavy howitzers away behind 
the hills that caused us considerable 
anxiety. To help us knock them out the 
balloon ship came up, but the continual 
gentle moist south winds kept the clouds 
very low and she couldn’t see. 


Saturday passed quietly, and on Satur- 
day evening at 6 o’clock we went to action 
stations, the ship cleared and fixed with 
a stern anchor broadside on to the Turk- 
ish position, every gun trained in readi- 
ness to support and prevent a Turkish 
attack in force on our weakened lines. 
By 7 o’clock the first big transport was 
in and the embarkation began. In abso- 
lute silence it continued all night. The 
moon was three-quarters full, the night 
clear, but the Turks never moved, and 
as the dawn broke and the last transport 
slunk away one ventured almost to 
breathe. All Sunday we continued at 
our stations. No church, Captain’s in- 
spection; but the day wore on, and still 
the Turks made no sign. They shelled 
the beach, of course, as usual, but they 
also shelled—cheering sight!—a low hill 
from which every gun and every man 
had been removed. It seemed almost too 
much to hope that they could still be in 
ignorance of what was going on under 
their noses, and yet the day wore 
through, the sun went down, and with 
it the wind, till the moon rose on a sea 
flat and oily and raised a slight mist 
which hung low on the water and in the 
nullahs and valleys running up into the 
hills. The transports came in and the 
last men began to leave. 


It was arranged that the firing line 
of trenches should be evacuated at 1:30 
P. M., the men leaving behind traps, and 
mines with trip wires, automatic bomb- 
throwers, and candles and slow matches 








primed to imitate a desultory rifle fire. 
One-thirty came; 2:30 and still no sign 
—where were their patrols? Surely they 
must know that the trenches that for so 
long had faced them were now empty. 
Eight-thirty, and the last companies 
were down to the beaches. Only the en- 
gineers remained to burn and destroy 
the stores left over which could not be 
removed. Just before 4 the first fire 
was started and rapidly spread a mass 
of leaping, roaring flames that cast a 
glow of red over the heavens and lit up 
the whole scene, and still the Turks 
never moved. It was as though they had 
been smitten with blindness, as Elisha 
smote the Syrians, and were not per- 
mitted to see. 

Soon after 4 an enormous fire was lit 
near Suvla Point, and thousands of emp- 
ty boxes burned furiously, and at the 
same time there was a big explosion 
away up near our front lines, but of 
what I couldn’t make out. About 4:30 
a large motor lighter that had been 
wrecked some weeks previously, and 
that had defied all attempts to refloat 
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it, was blown up with a terrific report, 
and, catching alight, added its quota 
to the glare that was lighting up 
everything. 

But it was not till dawn, “rosy fin- 
gered,” was heralding the day that the 
Turks opened fire. They shelled the 
empty beaches, dropped shrapnel on the 
vacated trenches, and even in their mys- 
tification put big, heavy, high explosive 
shells into the flaming piles. We then 
opened fire on everything that had been 
left behind—sunken lighters and ships— 
and the unique sight was seen of our- 
selves and the enemy shelling the same 
target simultaneously. Soon they turned 
their attention to us, but their shooting 
was very wild, and they never got within 
100 yards of us. And as we left—the 
last ship to leave the spot where so many 
hopes were buried—they were still fran- 
tically shelling—nothing! Late last night 
as we lay a dozen miles away the glow 
of the fires was still visible. This morn- 
ing, 24 hours after, a furious southerly . 
gale has sprung up, and is driving huge 
seas before it into the little bay. 


The Jewish Cemetery of Muravica 


By Eugene Szatmari 


This fine German description of the fate of a quiet Jewish cemetery during the fierce 
fighting between the Russians and the Austro-German forces on the southern front in 


November was printed in the Frankfurter Zeitung of Jan. 4. 


Muravica is a small town 


on the. bank of the Ikwa River in Volhynia, about thirteen miles northwest of Dubno. 


N the days of peace that are flown 
the abandoned and desolate Jewish 
churchyard of Muravica may have 

been one of those bizarre spots that 
would certainly have stirred the imagi- 
nation of an Edgar Allan Poe or of a 
Villiers de l’Isle Adam. No longer, how- 
ever, is it merely an abandoned cemetery, 
full of weird shades and ghostly forms. 
It is more, much more. It is a symbol. 
This cemetery represents the perse- 
cuted Jewish people of Russia. At the 
edge of the little village, on the bank of 
the peaceful Ikwa, on an abandoned hill- 
side covered with an impenetrable thicket, 
they, the branded and persecuted ones, 








are sleeping their last, eternal sleep; the 
last, and perhaps the first, quiet sleep 
they had ever found in the limitless em- 
pire of the White Czar. 

The grotesque monuments — slender, 
circular red and white headstones—form 
a phantastic union with the thick foliage, 
and on quiet nights stand out like spirits, 
faintly reflecting the pale bluish light of 
the moon. 

It was an abandoned cemetery, a 
damned spot. No true believer, no real 
Russian, dared to set foot upon the ac- 
cursed soil of the Jewish churchyard. 
Then came the war, and the quiet church- 
yard became a battlefield. The still air 
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was shattered by the roar of cannon, 
while shells tore great holes among the 
heaps of yellow bones. Now the ceme- 
tery is criss-crossed with trenches. The 
monuments and headstones are now on 
the firing line. 


The cemetery arose. It understood the 
meaning of this battle and took its place 
in the ranks of the warriors. The church- 
yard of the oppressed extended a fra- 
ternal hand to the living fighters for 
freedom and took them under its protec- 
tion. The dead gave up their monuments 
to be transformed into shields against 
shrapnel and bullets. They sacrificed 
their names graven on the stones in order 
to guard the emancipators against the 
enemy’s fire. They allowed their last 
resting places to serve as emplacements 
for mine throwers and machine guns 
which mowed down the enemy by the 
hundreds. 


Now living men have established them- 
selves amid the tombs, and a thin column 
of smoke curls up from among the re- 
maining headstones—the smoke from 
the little stoves that warm the shelters 
of the Honveds, (the Hungarian Land- 
wehr.) 


But the dead did still more—their yel- 
low bones stiffen the yielding sand of the 
graves. Often the foot strikes against a 
round object. It is a skull—an old, yel- 
low skull, which rolls away with a grin. 

The cemetery is fighting. It guards, 
defends, and attacks. On a dark Novem- 
ber night as the enemy’s shouts of 
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“Urri! Urri!” resounded before the 
barbed wire entanglements the quiet 
graveyard turned itself into a hell that 
spewed liquid fire. Exploding mines 
flew from the transformed graves, hid- 
den machine guns spat death and de- 
struction, shells burst in the thick under- 
brush among the stones, so that the dry 
branches cracked and groaned, rifle bul- 
lets whizzed against the Hebrew letters 
and ricochetted with loud whines, while 
the pale light of the hand searchlights 
covered the scene with an oppressive, 
ghostly reflection, and, high above the 
cemetery, shrapnel was bursting and 
hurling its deadly leaden spawn into the 
ranks of the enemy. The graveyard re- 
pulsed five attacks and remained the 
victor. 

Since that time it has become silent 
and still again. It keeps quiet and waits. 
It is but seldom that a stray bullet 
whizzes into its thicket. The snow has 
covered everything with its white mantle. 
A deep stillness reigns in the cemetery, 
but it is not the stillness of death. Rather 
is it the conscious silence of resolute at- 
tention and of iron resistance. At night, 
when the glittering eye of the searchlight 
wanders over the churchyard, the few 
headstones that are left stand out in the 
shining rays like a resolute band of petri- 
fied soldiers, boldly defying every power 
in the world. 

Yes, they are symbolic, those slender 
stones, with their round heads, whose 
shadows seem so fearfully like those of 
living men. 


A Disillusioned Socialist 


The following letter, written by a Ger- 
man soldier, was found upon him when 
e was made prisoner Oct. 30, 1915, at the 
time of the German counterattack at 


Tahure. The translation was sent to 
The London Times by its Paris corre- 
spondent: 

URING the next few days terrible 
things are going to happen, and 
who knows whether I shall get 

out safe and sound? We have already 


realized that it won’t be as simple as it 
was in Russia. * * * 








I am not dying for ideas that people 
in slippered ease call the “ love for their 
country.” I, too, am going to be a victim 
of the terrible madness that has seized 
all peoples. I have often dreamed of a 
new kingdom where all peoples would 
be united in brotherly affection, where 
differences of race and nationality 
would cease to exist. There would be one 
kingdom like that for which the Social 
Democrats were preparing the way in 
times of peace, but which, alas! the war 
has shown to be valueless. I hoped to 








become a party leader, the head of a 
great newspaper which would help to 
guide the various peoples to an ideal 
state. * * * But now this terrible 
war has broken out, fostered by a few 
men who are sending their subjects, or, 
rather, their slaves, to the fields of battle 
to have them massacred like animals. 
This war has degenerated terribly: 
hand grenades, mines, and, what is 
worse than all, asphyxiating shells, with 
chlorine and other gases—these are now 
the principal weapons in hand-to-hand 
combats. I should like to go to the 
men they have made our enemies and 
say: “Brothers, let us fight together. 
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The enemy is behind us:”’ Since I 
have been in uniform I feel no hatred 
for those in front of me, but my hatred 
is increasing for those who have the 
power. 

We Germans want to be at the head 
of the peoples. Are we a day further 
forward than we were 1,000 years ago? 
The most deadly arms, even the terrible 
chlorine attacks, were started by us. 
Possibly I shall not come back from the 
attacks of the next few days, but for 
those who do return it should be a sacred 
object to take vengeance on the few who 
have on their consciences the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of men. 


My Baptism of Fire. 


The following description of a raid by a German warship upon a Russian base in the Abo 
Archipelago, off the Baltic coast of Finland, is taken from a letter in which a seventeen-year- 


old engine tender tells of his ‘‘ baptism of fire.’’ 


Hamburger Fremdenblatt. 


OME days before we and a small 
cruiser had received instructions to 
be in readiness to raid Uto, a base 

for Russian cruisers and torpedo boats 
in the Abo Archipelago. Which of us 
was finally to do the job had been kept 
secret by the Admiral until the morning 
of our arrival in the mouth of the Gulf 
of Finland. Consequently officers and 
men were at a high tension as we sighted 
the rocky coast in the gray of the morn- 
ing. Who will be assigned the task—we 
or the little cruiser? 

Soon, to our general surprise, up goes 
the signal for the latter. The little 
cruiser crowds on all steam and heads 
for the island, whose lighthouse is clearly 
outlined against the horizon. Then hos- 
tile destroyers are seen and the cruiser 
proceeds to give them chase. 

Suddenly a signal is run up on our 
flagship, saying, “ His Majesty’s ship X. 
is to bombard Uto.” Now our enthusi- 
asm knows no bounds. Every man of us 


is aware that we are facing a worthy, 
warlike task, and that we are to go into 
action under the very eyes of our Ad- 
miral and of the crews of the other ships 
of the fleet. Our decks are cleared and 
we rush for the island at full speed. We 
run through a nest of mines, and then 


It was printed in a recent issue of the 


we lay our course through the rocky, | 
dangerous passage for the lighthouse. 

In the meantime the little cruiser has 
driven the torpedo boats to the coast. At 
the same moment a Russian armored 
cruiser of the Bajan class is sighted be- 
hind the island. We can see her four 
stacks projecting above the cliffs. “ An 
enemy armored cruiser in sight,” is 
shouted through every speaking tube. 
Now there is no doubt that we shall come 
to grips with a floating fighting force, 
and that is our highest aim. For only 
then will the crew have a chance to show 
what it has learned during the long 
period of training. 

At 7,000 yards’ distance we turn in our 
course and at the same moment the first 
broadsides from our heavy and inter- 
mediate batteries are hurled at the ar- 
mored cruiser and the torpedo boats. 
Unfortunately they do not even return 
our fire. The torpedo boats disappear 
behind the island and the cruiser in- 
creases her speed through the rocky 
channel until she is from eight to ten 
miles away. Only her smokestacks and 
masts remain visible for a little while, 
as her hull is hidden behind the project- 
ing cliffs. 

Suddenly, however, we are greeted by 
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a heavy fire from hitherto concealed land 
batteries. By the flash of their guns we 
recognize no fewer than three batteries, 
with what seems to be a masked battery 
of howitzers back of them. We must 
admit that the Russians shoot pretty 
well, as soon a number of well-placed 
shots begin to hail around our ship and 
to throw up the water in our immediate 
neighborhood, while a peculiar humming 
fills the air, only to be drowned out every 
now and then by the thunder of our own 
guns. 

Our speed is increased and our course 
is changed, and all the while our cannon 
are not idle. Attack is always the best 
method of defense, and one after the 
other our heavy 28-centimeter shells find 
their way into the enemy batteries with 
deadly accuracy, and one by one their 
guns are put out of action in the midst 
of terrific explosions. The Russians de- 
fend themselves bravely, but their fire 
dies down slowly, and in a few minutes 
we know that the batteries have been 
silenced. 

Our ship has been hit by only a 
single shell. It crashed against our 
forward stack, scattering explosives all 
about, but without doing any great dam- 
age or wounding anybody. For the ship 


the blow signifies merely an honorable 
scar from the flame of battle. 

But as our gunners are turning their 
attention to the armored cruiser, which 
we would like to get in contact with, an- 
other enemy is sighted. A hostile sub- 
marine has crept up near us. We dodge 
its first torpedo by means of a quick 
turn. Then two of our torpedo boats, 
which have been at our side during the 
fight, make a dash for the dangerous 
opponent. But as the flagship has no- 
ticed another submarine, which evidently 
plans to attack us on our way out of the 
channel, we are signaled that it is time 
to leave these dangerous waters. 

Our task is done. The armored cruiser 
is not to be reached and the batteries 
have been silenced, and so, keeping the 
enemy under fire to the last, his Ma- 
jesty’s ship X. steams in a zigzag course 
out of the difficult channel, and finally 
rejoins the rest of the fleet. A. signal 
is hoisted to show us and our Captain 
how our energetic bombardment is ap- 
preciated. 

All is gay as we enter our home port 
at last. The searchlights play upon the 
shore, the band plays “ Proud Waves 
the Flag,” the crew sings with it, and 
the full moon smiles in the sky. 


A Night In Artois 
By Hermann Katsch 


[From the North German Gazette. ] 


T was already twilight as I came down 
from the heights of Vimy through 
the deep connecting trench, and 

after a short visit in the regimental un- 
derground shelter where we chatted 
about the fighting and the poor prospects 
of the hostile offensive, it was entirely 
dark. 

How am I to get to N., whence a 
railroad leads to our temporary quar- 
ters? There is no help to be had from 
the near-by engineers’ camp, as all the 
wagons are at the front line with mate- 
rial for the building of trenches and 
shelters. 

A little wagon comes rolling along in 


the dark and is halted. It has just 
brought two officers to that vicinity. In 
accordance with the hospitality and amia- 
bility which is taken as a matter of 
course in life at the front, we at once 
receive permission to travel to N. in the 
little vehicle. 

In N. we hear that it will be three 
hours before the train leaves. Here 
everybody knows what this means, at 
home they probably don’t. The little 
station is barely lighted at all. There 
are no conveniences, not even a warm 
room. Therefore all one can do is to 
sit down in some dark corner. But there 
is a damp, piercing cold, and our shoes 
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and leggings are covered with wet, sticky 
mud, which certainly doesn’t warm us. 
Since morning we have eaten hardly any- 
thing. So it is rather uncomfortable, 
but—the fellows in the trenches are still 
worse off. They are uncomfortable all 
the time, and besides they have to be 
ready to fight at any minute. Conse- 
quently, we don’t complain, but reconcile 
ourselves to the inevitable. Then the 
station agent suddenly declares that if 
we cross over to B. M. we may 
arrive much sooner at D., our goal. 
It is only a half hour’s walk. In order 
to lose no time, we start at once, as dis- 
tance is estimated under ordinary con- 
ditions and when the road is full of slip- 
pery mud and slime it often seems a 
third longer. 

On every hand we see nothing but 
soldiers. The inhabitants are not al- 
lowed to leave their villages and the 
sight of a civilian on the road, especially 
in the evening, is something unheard of. 
We are looked at with suspicion by 
everybody, pocket lanterns are flashed 
on us and at every step we are asked to 
show our passes. So it is advisable to 
attach yourself to some group or in- 
dividual going the same way, after you 
have proved your identity. 

Therefore, after a few minutes, I was 
marching along with a tall young chap 
who was bound for B. M. He had 
been wounded, was no longer fit for 
service in the field and was now working 
with the supply corps. He didn’t exact- 
ly know why he was on this trip. He had 
been informed from his battalion that 
he must go at once to Hamburg, as he 
was called by a private telegram. “I 
married when the war broke out,” he 
said. “I know my wife has been sick. 
But my old mother has been sick too. 
Where shall I go first when I reach 
home?” He dropped his head on his 
breast and walked in silence for a while. 
Finally he made his decision. He would 
first go to his wife’s parents and learn 
there what sorrow awaited him. He had 
a serious, sad journey before him. 

In B. M. there were some men 
waiting for the train a very tall young 
man in civilian dress, a slim Prussian 


artillery officer, and a very young Lieu- 
tenant of Engineers. Each one entered 
a different compartment. After twenty 
minutes came the cry of “ Everybody 
out!” We were in L., and would 
have to wait there in a station still 
smaller than the one at N. The dis- 
tinguished civillian, the artilleryman, 
and the engineer began to walk up and 
down, with slow, patient strides. Their 
frequent meetings brought mutual in- 
troductions and a brief conversation. 

The gentleman in civilian dress was 
after the body of his brother, who had 
fallen a short time ago. The artillery- 
man was accompanying the body of his 
brother, and he pointed to a closed freight 
car, which had a large cross painted on 
it. The engineer was on his way home 
to attend the funeral of his mother. Last 
Spring two of his older brothers had 
fallen. The grief gnawing at the moth- 
er’s heart had been more than she could 
bear. Her last joy was the news that 
her youngest, who was a volunteer, had 
been made an officer. 

The horizon was wrapped in darkness 
and fog, but here and there faint lights 
could be seen, weak reflections of the 
fierballs and rockets being set up at the 
front, and now nearer, now further 
away, the roar of the artillery continued 
without interruption. And the men 
walked up and down, back and forth, 
in silent meditation, filled with serious 
thoughts which probably were all about 
the same. 

At last the train arrived, drawn by a 
little freight engine. The car carrying 
the dead officer was coupled on, and we 
all entered the train. Sometimes it is a 
good thing when your thoughts are kept 
occupied by recent impressions. For a 
seemingly endless journey in the poorly 
built Belgian coaches, which are not 
equipped for heating, is much worst than 
a march over muddy roads. 

It was 2 o’clock in the morning when 
we arrived in the dead city. Every light 
had been extinguished long before. Nota 
step nor a voice was to be heard. Only 
the distant roll of the artillery. The 
three men with their serious thoughts 
continued their journey toward home via 
Valenciennes. 





The Siege 


of France 


By Bernhard Kellerman 


{Translated for Current History from the Berlin Tageblatt] 


ND the siege continues! On this 
front, hundreds of miles long, our 
brave fellows lie in the trenches— 

by night, by day, and at this very 
moment as I write these words. Away 
up yonder in Flanders the water reaches 
to their knees. The pumps are kept 
steadily at work, but that does not help 
much. In spite of cement, beams, props, 
and wickerwork, trenches cave in here 
and there every day; and the toilsome 
task of piling up the sandbags must be 
begun again and again. When the men 
leave the trenches they have to wade 
through the water for half a mile or 
more. In the Champagne district they 
are white with lime and chalk; in the 
Argonne and the Vosges they are cov- 
ered with mud to their very ears. Here, 
too, the pumps are hard at work to keep 
the water down. 

It snows; the wind roars; the rain 
falls in torrents. Then a change, and 
we are frozen by the cold. When the 
men leave the trenches for a spell of 
rest away from the firing line they have 
to support themselves on sticks and 
crutches, for the water and the frost 
have played havoc with their weary 
limbs. No army of earlier times could 
have brought to its task such a store of 
energy. Even Napoleon himself would 
hardly have ventured to make such 
claims on his veterans. The stubborn 
will of our warriors has doubled, quin- 
tupled itself. The very blood is ankle- 
deep—the blood of the enemy, and often 
also, alas! of theit own comrades as 
well—and their brows are worthy of the 
laurel. ; 

In mud and water, between rows of 
rain-sodden and buliet-ridden sandbags, 
stands the soldier on guard—on guard in 
the narrow labyrinth of trenches, behind 
walls of sandbags, behind the shreds and 
tatters of walls that have been shelled 
over and over again, behind tangled tree 
stumps, arranged eriss-cross fashion. 


On guard from the Belgian coast, where 
the cruel Winter sea hurls its waves 
against the bleak shore, all the way 
down to the Swiss border, where the 
mountains stretch up to the Alps. 
write, a hundred thousand men on this 
line are employed on guard duty alone. 
There they stand, five or ten paces from 
one another, their rifles at their shoul- 
ders, and keep watch. Behind row and 
row of sandbags the machine guns lie 
in wait day and night. The gunners lie 
or squat in the damp soil, awaiting the 
signal to rush to their posts and throw 
their lives to the hazard, as they have 
been doing for the last seventeen months. 
The water drips from their caps. They 
are silent; their eyes turn toward the 
Fatherland. There they lie in their little 
dugout of loam or chalk, their boots and 
overcoats thick with mud; and they try 
to sleep and to think of nothing. The 
guard calls, and they start to their feet. 
They drink their portion of soup, while 
the water trickles in between the sand- 
bags and the downpour of rain soaks 
them to the very skin. 


Here lie two or three crooked spikes, 
there a coil of wire choked with mud; 
two or three bundles of clothes are scat- 
tered about, half sunken in the earth; 
a dead body or two, which have lain just 
outside the trenches for weeks and can- 
not be buried—and over yonder, perhaps 
30, 50, or 100 yards away, the 
enemy. That is all they see; that is 
their world. Between the wire entangle- 
ments, stretching over a distance of hun- 
dreds of miles, between the two opposing 
lines of trenches, lies thick the girdle of 
dead. Nothing, either by day or by 
night, springs from this lifeless strip of 
land, still as the grave. Platoons, com- 
panies, battalions, and whole regiments 
have sunk into this girdle of dead—hun- 
dreds of thousands of strong men, sum- 
moned once upon a time to live and to 
carry forward the work of humanity. 


As I 




























Death and his cursed lieutenants (who 
avoid this lifeless zone!) have reaped 
a good harvest this year. 

The rats swarm out of the shattered 
villages; the ravens cry greedily. War 
is merciless. And nobody who is not 
actually there has any right to express 
horror. For, by heaven! it is not much 
to ask that these who rest in security 
shall know the whole truth about con- 
ditions at the front. A dead man is 
dead; and there are many things in this 
war worse than being dead. 

And Death, Death is everywhere. As 
long as there is a front at all, from the 
sea to the mountains, Death will he 
everywhere. The long _ bullets hiss 
through the air; hand mines and hand 
grenades find their mark. Projectiles 
come crashing down from the trench 
mortars. A portion of the trench shivers 
for an instant; then is hurled high in 
the air. Death stretches forth his hand 
and clutches officers and men—he 1s 
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ubiquitous. He is to be found in the 
ruined villages, where the weary soldier 
is seeking his rest; in the woods, be- 
hind the shelters where the field guns 
are concealed; up in the sky, under the 
ground—everywhere. 

Last year, in the Winter of 1914, as 
men in Flanders still tell one another, 
a huge aeroplane suddenly appeared to 
spring from nowhere and flew proudly 
against the sky. It showed no signal, but 
no one fired. Then it seemed to the on- 
lookers, awestricken, that a great white 
flag was gradually unfurled from beneath 
its wings. It betokened a truce—peace! 

No sign of the aeroplane was seen 
this year, and the siege goes on. The 
soldier stands at his post, fearless, 
faithful, noble, and he will remain there, 
fearless, faithful, and noble, so long as 
the needs of his Fatherland demand it— 
until he falls. 

Never, either by day or night, should 
we forget our heroes in the field. 


A Paradox of War 


[By a British Officer] 


The following reflections on the ef- 
fects of war upon character are from a 
letter written to his wife by a British 
officer at the western front: 

ENERALLY we all feel in much 
the same way—the British soldiers 
at the front. I was telling a Chap- 

lain yesterday of a raid that had been 
made on the German trenches, and had 
added: “I suppose about sixty Germans 
were killed.” “Is that all?” he said, with 
a real sorrow and disappointment in his 
voice. If I could have said six hun- 
dred he, a Christian priest, would have 
felt more content. Yet he was a gentle- 
hearted man. 

Talking with him before, he had been 
exchanging with me observations going 
to show the great growth of tenderness, 
of chivalry, of dutiful generosity among 
the soldiers. We both could cite in- 
stance after instance, some of which 
brought a quaver to the voice and a 
dimness to the eyes. Put down side 





by side these two facts: (1) That in 
the main the British soldier at the front 
is a better man for his present experi- 
ence, better in his thought of his family, 
to his mates, to the civil population 
around him, to the animals who serve 
him, to his German prisoners, and that 
he is also, clearly, a “softer” man; (2) 
that he is sternly (cruelly, if you like) 
set upon destroying Germans, and talks 
of Hun-killing as the most desirable 
thing in life. 

There appears between the two a 
chasm of paradox. And I suppose it 
would be very hard by any process of 
logic to bridge the chasm. Go behind 
logic, however, and search in the deeper 
motives of instinct, and the position 
is plain enough. A deep, passionate in- 
stinct teaches the man in the fighting 
line that all that makes for the better- 
ment of human life, chivalry, gener- 
osity, candor, fair dealing, is threatened 
with extinction, and he finds himself 
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unconsciously striving to cherish and 
foster the gentler side of life at the 
same time as he sets himself with 
savage sternness to exterminate the 
forces which are working for its destruc- 
tion. 

For the German as a prisoner there 


is a kind welcome. “Tommy” will give 
him his own rations and tobacco and 
lend him his coat. For the German as 
a combatant in the cause of anti-civili- 
zation there is a stern hatred which 
would make it the most welcome of 
Christmas treats if we were allowed on 
the 25th to bombard every place which 
was supposed to shelter a German and 
to raid every German trench. 
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There is no “ tenderness for Germany ” 
at the front, though there is, to the 
most careless observation, an increase 
of human tenderness, and the more it 
increases the more savage becomes the 
mood of resolution to finish, once for 
all, with the enemies of the humane side 
of life. Imagine a physician facing an 
outbreak of plague among a population 
of his friends and his attitude toward 
the bacillus of the plague. That repre- 
sents our feeling toward armed Ger- 
many. You need not fear for a “ dis- 
graceful peace ” coming from fatigue on 
the part of the fighting men. It is the 
resolution of the talking men you wiil 
need to look to. 


A Village of Fear 
By John N. Raphael 


TRANGELY enough, I knew the little 
town—a village almost—and I had 
spent an hour there not very long 

before the war. It used to be one of 
those staid and quiet little places in the 
north of France which visitors would call 
a village, to the townspeople’s annoy- 
ance. It might have been a little Eng- 
lish town, so prim it was. Mrs. Gaskell 
would have loved it. The little railway 
station had, of course, as all such rail- 
way stations have, its own little garden, 
bordered on the platform side with neat 
white stones. * * * 

There is no stationmaster now, and 
Monsieur le Capitaine no longer waits 
for the afternoon train. There is no af- 
ternoon train—there are no trains at all. 
The station is there, the little garden is 
there, the houses outside are there, but 
they are empty and silent. 

On either side of the little slope run- 
ning down to the High Street, the bour- 
geois-built houses remind one of an 
angry old lady whom a passing omnibus 
has made into a figure of fun on a muddy 
day. They are spattered with mud. They 
are pock-marked with shrapnel. Here 


and there shutters have been shattered 
into little holes and splintered bits, where 
the whole shutter has not been torn 





away. But the houses stand. The walls 
look tired, but they are whole, though 
mud and misery have been splashed on 
them wholesale. They have been caught 
by the fringe of the storm of hot metal; 
some antediluvian beast out of a Doré 
picture or a Conan Doyle story had been 
nibbling at the slates. Now and again, 
the top of one of these houses had been 
forced out into the street, or a great piece 
has been munched off a corner by a shell. 

In the middle of the road is a black 
marble clock. The glass is broken, but 
it is otherwise undamaged, and the gilt 
hands mark twenty minutes past three. 
At the bottom of the slope is the High 
Street. It is a street of silence, without 
any of the poetic glamour which long 
years of silence lend to such a street. 
There is no grass on the pavements. 
There is no moss between the stones. 
There is mud. There is a hole or two— 
and there is not a sound. 

You know the silence which precedes 
a storm? This is the silence of the 
aftermath, and it is ghastly and im- 
pressive, more impressive, perhaps, be- 
cause of the bright Spring sunshine in 
which it is bathed. Some of the shop 
fronts have been shaved away by shell, 
and lie in heaps of dust. The wares are 
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behind the window frames—there are no 
windows. There is a roast chicken which a 
shower of plaster has apparently saved 
from complete dissolution, and by it, a 
large dish of horrible, dusty spinach, with 
a hard-boiled egg on it. Half the shop 
sign, “ Rotisserie,” has disappeared. The 
three letters, ““ Rot——,” which remain 
tell the story. 

The doors of the houses are open, but 


nothing lives and nothing stirs, and there 
is no sound but the click of our own 
boots on the stones. It is a silence which 
makes one afraid, and we gulp down the 
fear to get rid of that lump in the throat 
which is caused by an infinite pity. We 
could only make little noises with our lips 
and teeth, at one another, to express 
what we were feeling. Neither of us 
could have spoken. 


From an Artilleryman’s Notebook 


L’Illustration (Paris) has brought to- 
gether magnificent examples of “the raw 
material of history,” one of which fol- 
lows: 

OUR A. M.—We install telephone 
lines between the central post of 
Massiges and the first line trenches. 

6 A. M.—Intensive bombardment of 
enemy positions; all the calibres join in; 
it is an uninterrupted drum roll. 

The German artillery replies. Natur- 
ally they are particularly generous to 
Massiges; nevertheless a little of their 
solicitude is extended to the Promontory 
and to the rear connecting trenches * * * 
Oh! This time we have the honor of 
breathing their asphyxiating gases * * * 
first a dash of ether, of garlic, then a 
slight stinging in the eyes. One of us 
gives terrifying tales of the effects of 
these gases. We all put on our masks, 
the gas penetrates, nevertheless; tears 
come to our eyes, and we feel oppressed. 
Decidedly, you are better with your face 
uncovered; let us take off the masks. 
We all mop our eyes as hard as we 
can. The Boche jest is poignant; every- 
body weeps at it! * * * 

Finally the gases go away, leaving us 
violent headaches. 

So the real attack is for this morning. 
In two hours all those who are here, por- 
poises, (marines,) couriers, telephonists, 
artillery signalers, will rush to the at- 
tack of the Ring and, as we are to pierce 
it, will go on further. * * * 

9:15 A. M.—The commander of the 
first advance climbs the parapet leisure- 
ly, steadily. He rests his weapon on 
his arm and turns back. All his men, 


his two companies, are there. * * * 
“Forward!” A few yards apart, the 
porpoises rush forward; he has to hold. 
them back. 

“ Gently, gently!” says the officer. 

The second advance gets out; it fol- 
lows the first, which has already reached 
the foot of the Ring. 

It is superb, it is unforgettable, dan- 
ger is forgotten; the silhouettes down 
there are all ready in the “ Kreuter ” 
trench. A contest of cold steel. A con- 
flict begins there which hardly lasts two 
minutes, and the silhouettes go forward, 
forward, and disappear in the connecting . 
trench. 

A period of pause. With a glance the 
commander examines all his men. 

9:45 A. M.—It is the turn of the fourth 
wave, our turn, to follow. We have all 
been out of the trenches this long time; 
we are eager to go forward. 

A fine drizzle is falling. What a mis- 
fortune! It will keep our aeroplanes in. 

A machine gun masked in the Ring 
ravine bothers us, it fires on our flank, 
pours bullets into a battery which has 
just reached the bridge over the brook. 
Horses of the gun teams fall, it becomes 
necessary to unhitch the traces, to drag 
the poor brutes out of the way. Other 
horses are wounded and soon all is con- 
fusion; horses, men, guns, caissons * * * 
all tangled together * * * there is no 
question now of bringing this battery 
into action. 

The horses of the artillery scouting 
party, eight or ten, are very peacefully 
cropping grass in the meadow beside us. 
Already some of them have fallen; the 
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others look at them. Now there are 
only five left, then three, then two, then 
one. The bullets fly * * * the poor 
brute is struck; * * * it tries to lift 
its head to see with its great, gentle 
eyes, whence came the blow which struck 
it; pitifully it lifts its crest, but the 
head falls back again * * * con- 
vulsive movements, a veil gathers over 
the eyes, and the fine horse dies! 

At last! Here we are on the road to 
the Ring. We arrive there at quick 
march. We draw a long breath, the 
breastwork protects us for the moment 
from that cursed machine gun. 

10:30 A. M.—Here are the first Ger- 
man trenches, the big connecting guts. 
Everything is turned upside down, it is 
a vision of chaos. Boards, ends of wood, 
stick up out of the earth, and the soil is 
strewn with fragments of bombs, bul- 
lets, barbed wire. The Kreuter trench 
has disappeared; nothing is left of it now 
but a kind of great rut, and German 
arms, legs, and bodies, torn by our shrap- 
nel, are half buried in it. 

At one place on the slope of a ravine 
we have to bend down and crawl over 
corpses, for an enemy machine gun tire- 
lessly sweeps what remains of the para- 
pet. Here and there you catch hold of 
an arm or a leg to help you over a diffi- 
cult place. 

The first prisoners come down the 
slope, wan, pitiable. They admit that 
they have not eaten for three days, our 
cannon having made the transport of 
supplies impossible. One of our naval 
guns has destroyed the Challerange rail- 
road station and cut through the road to 
Autry. Two shelled railroad trains lie 
across the tracks and form an inextrica- 
ble barrier. * 

A German noncommissioned officer of 
the Thirtieth Infantry Reserve Regiment 
declares that our gun fire was frightful, 
that it was shameful, that we shouldn’t 
do things like that, and so on, * * * 
and when we laughed he flew into a 
temper. 

The porpoise in charge of a dozen 
prisoners leaves them half way down the 
hill; he points out Massiges and the 
‘Promontory to them and goes back into 
the fight. The Boches ask nothing bet- 
ter; formed in rank by their noncom- 
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missioned officer, who has taken com- 
mand of them on his own initiative, they 
take the direction of our former lines, 
walking rapidly, feeling no desire at all 
to escape their fate as prisoners of war. 

Noon.— We are in the German 
trenches, an excellent shelter, but full 
of dead bodies. Our sweepers have 
passed that way; a squad throws gren- 
ades into the saps and hurries on a 
little further. Another, a little distance 
behind the first, examines the trenches 
to make sure that no living Boches are 
hiding in the crevices. 


In these corners a sickening smell of 
blood strikes your nostrils. 

The waves of the assault are in the 
connecting trenches; pressing close to- 
gether our men are waiting in the fine 
drizzle that soaks their clothes. 

1 P. M.—The lines are a good deal 
mixed; bullets are whistling from every 
direction; they come from the Medius, 
they come from 191. To get a little shel- 
ter we dig in and every one works armed 
with shovels and picks. We attack the 
bodies, which have to be taken off the 
ground and thrown over the breastwork. 
The German losses caused by our gun 
fire must have been terrible. Detached 
heads, arms, legs, are lying here and 
there. With our shovels we push them 
out of the way. 

The German artillery is still firing 
feebly; 77s, 105s, burst in the hollows 
of their former earthworks. Telephone 
wires, cut in many places, cannot be 
mended. 

Messages are carried to Massiges. It 
is an exeiting race. The machine gun 
in the ravine sprays the plain where 
many of us are passing and we walk on 
without knowing whether the next mo- 
ment we may not be chosen as a target 
for the Boche machine guns. 

In the hollows of the earthworks and 
in the ravine from the Brook as far as 
Massiges, no one killed; by a lucky 
chance we have only had wounded there. 

As he return we lay a telephone wire, 
but the three hundred yards are still 
there, hard to pass. We must not let 
them see that we are laying wires, for 
the Boches don’t like that. Hiding the 
reel behind our backs or under our 
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cloaks we unroll the wire as we go, and 
get past, looking very innocent. 

The machine gun crew, busy elsewhere, 
leaves us alone. 

2 P. M.—We have not had anything 
to eat yet; in the evening, perhaps, if 
we have time. On the top of the crest 
we still push forward, but the Germans 
are building barricades and we work 
with hand grenades. 

“Pass the grenades forward,” comes 
the message, and the bags which contain 
them come forward to the firing line. 

“ Pass the cartridges forward ”; “Pass 
the grenades,” such is the ery ceaselessly 
repeated. Beside us the porpoises cut 
the steel wires which hold the shells in 
place. 

It is still raining; you sink in this 
harrowed and water-soaked earth. 

4 P. M.—AIl goes well. We are mak- 
ing. headway in the approach trenches. 
At times it is a race. A message to the 
artillery to lengthen its fire by 200 
yards * * * ten minutes after by 
400 yards * * * the division asks 
for explanations; are not these two mes- 
sages parts of one message? No, no! 
It is really 200 plus 400, that is, 600. 

After the advance a brief pause; Ger- 
man reinforcements. 

The struggle with the grenades con- 
tinues; our men are in their shirtsleeves, 
for in spite of the rain they have got 
hot. 

Ahead of us no more rifle fire; only 
on the flanks. Whoever takes the trouble 
to aim is killed before he has time to 
fire. 

In a munitions depot near Sap IB we 
find 3,000 German “ bedbugs ”—that is 
the name our porpoises give to these 
grenades. We shall not fail to return 
them to their former owners. 
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A Boche creeping out from one knows 
not where, wild eyed, suddenly appears 
between the two French lines. He ges- 
ticulates, no longer knows what he is 
doing, and hurls grenades in every direc- 
tion, at his comrades, at us. A _ shot 
from the German trench quiets him. 

5 P. M.—The General sends a mes- 
sage: “The right and left are getting 
well ahead. Stand firm.” The Colonel 
answers: “I am making every effort 
to maintain my position and even to push 
forward, but I am partly surrounded and 
wedged in, in the guts and trenches. You 
may be certain that I shall hold on to 
the end, but I need grenades.” 

It is true that we use them up, but one 
by one the guts are swept clear and un- 
der the rain of explosions-the Germans 
fall, the defenders are killed, the trench 
is ours. We do not halt, but press for- 
ward. 

7 P. M.—The night falls, the combat 
slackens. We come down again to Mas- 
siges, fearing no counterattack on the’. 
part of the Boches. The day is good. 
We have taken eight successive lines of 
trenches. As a measure of precaution we 
organize them defensively in any case. 

9 P. M.—We are at Massiges, with 
empty bellies. We eat with good appe- 
tites * * * then we go to sleep, for we 
are ready to sleep standing up. 

11 P. M.—Another alarm! We get the 
signal that the Germans are busy, too 
busy for our taste, in their trenches on 
A 47 and A 48. 

The information is telephoned to the 
artillery. The 75s fire, and from up 


there they signal at last that there is 
less noise. 

The soldiers stretch themselves on the 
earth and 
just * * #* 


sleep the sleep of the 








EKurope’s Economic Predominance 
in Danger 






By Professor Willy Wygodzinski of Bonn 


The following article by a noted Professor of Philosophy and writer on economics in the 
University of Bonn, warning the belligerents of the probable effects of the continuance 
of the war upon their position in the world markets, originally appeared in the Cologne 


Gazette on Dec. 24, 1915: 


R. HELFFERICH, the Imperial 
D Treasurer, in his report to the 
Reichstag on Dec. 14 estimated 
the daily cost of the war at from 
$80,000,000 to $82,500,000, or a yearly 
total of from $30,000,000,000 to $32,500,- 
000,000. These figures seem fantastic, 
- but they are nothing more than the con- 
crete expression of a grim reality. And 
in these figures only the immediate 
expenses of the war are included, i. e., 
what the belligerent States are laying 
out for warlike purposes. They do not 
cover the expenses of individuals, the 
destruction of goods, or the falling off 
in production. 

It is easily comprehensible, therefore, 
that in these circumstances the leading 
financial organ of Great Britain, The 
Economist, raises the question if it is 
not possible to conclude an honorable 
peace before Europe goes into general 
bankruptcy. Indeed, the question of 
how the economic future of Europe has 
been and will continue to be affected 
by the war deserves the most careful 
attention. 

Europe, or to speak more exactly, 
Northwestern Europe, has been up to the 
present the spiritual and economic centre 
of the world. Its advanced position has 
been due to no small extent to the rest- 
less economic urge of Germany, which, 
often enough against their will, dragged 
the older countries with it. Two things 
have threatened this European hegemony 
during the last few decades; the slow 
upward march of the United States of 
America and the force with which Japan, 
leaving the Middle Ages behind, thrust 
itself into the ranks of the great powres. 
So far, the other Asiatic or African 
countries have not been able to reach a 





similar height. The development of 
Canada and Australia has been limited 
partly by natural and partly by cultural 
reasons. The nations of Central and 
South America, the climatic conditions of 
which place them in the position of being 
essentially producers of raw materials, 
are by no means able to compete with 
the industrial countries. 

If it is true that England now has 
4,000,000 men under arms, this alone 
signifies a great sacrifice. According 
to the census of 1911 there were only 
14,250,000 males engaged in industry in 
all Great Britain. If we count those 
who have fallen, or been hopelessly 
maimed, as well as the others whose 
services are required by the war, we 
find that fully a third of the male in- 
dustrial population has been withdrawn 
from its former activities. The solders, 
however, naturally represent the pick of 
the workers in the prime of life, so in 
reality the loss in labor power is still 
greater. Consequently, instead of Eng- 
land being able to increase her produc- 
tion, as she had hoped to do, she has 
been obliged greatly to reduce it. The 
results are well known; the island king- 
dom’s exports are steadily falling, while 
her imports are increasing, and at con- 
stantly rising prices. 

The same is true in a still greater 
degree in the case of France and Russia, 
as these countries were the first to send 
their young men to the battlefields. Nat- 
urally, the Central Powers have also been 
hard hit by the war, but, as we shall 
show, they are in a much more favorable 
economic position than their opponents. 
Of course their sacrifice in blood has 
been extraordinarily large and can by no 
means be replaced, but England’s inten- 





tion to ruin them economically has luckily 
come to nought, although they have not 
been able to import some things that for- 
merly seemed indispensable, as only small 
quantities have escaped the brutal policy 
of oppression of England, the sea pirate. 
They have been in the same situation 
regarding exports. In connection with 
the latter point, the significance of the 
fostering of the home market was well 
brought out. While England, with her 
disproportionately developed industry, de- 
pended upon selling from three-quarters 
to four-fifths of her entire production 
abroad, the case with Germany was just 
the reverse. Consequently, it was much 
easier for her to find a place for her 
former export goods in the domestic mar- 
ket. The war itself, with its never-ceas- 
ing demand for all sorts of articles, from 
shells to pocket lanterns, quickly as- 
sumed, thanks to the adaptability of our 
.industry, the réle of “substitute” pur- 
chaser. 
.: Now, after having recognized the in- 
comparably better situation of the Cen- 
tral Powers, let us try to take a good look 
at the general economic results of the 
war for the European powers concerned. 
Japan need not be counted as a belliger- 
ent, as her active part in the war may be 
regarded as ended. It would be unspeak- 
ably foolish from her standpoint if she 
did not complacently watch the European 
nations tear each other to pieces as long 
as possible. Let us estimate the number 
of men engaged in the war at 25,000,000 
at least. All of them have been with- 
drawn from productive labor. Counting 
the average yearly production (not 
wages) of each of the 15,000,000 West 
Europeans at $250, and that of the 10,- 
000,000 East Europeans at $125, we have 
a falling off in production of $5,000,000,- 
000 a year. This is exactly the amount 
of the annual income of the rich French 
Nation, as estimated some years ago by 
Leroy-Beaulieu. 
that the number of men withdrawn from 
industrial life is much larger, and the 
loss in production as well, since a great 
many factories are lying partly or en- 
tirely idle because of the absence of 
their managers or of other important 
officials. 

Then we must. add the immense de- 
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In reality it is likely — 
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struction of goods, the consumption of 
material by the war itself, and the tying 
up of important shipping lines, to men- 
tion just a few instances. And then the 
list of losses is by no means ended. A 
very large number of the men in the 
field will either never return or will 
come back so crippled as to be hardly 
counted as members of productive indus- 
try. In many cases, even though no 
member of the family is killed or crip- 
pled, the disorganization of industry, the 
loss of customers, &c., will make former 
producers temporary or permanent pass- 
ive elements in economic life. Finally, 
it must be remembered that the costs of 
the war, even though they be partly 
shifted to the shoulders of later genera- 
tions, must be paid at some time, and 
with a high rate of interest at that. In 
case the expenses of the victor should be 
paid by the vanquished, which is by no 
means certain, the position of the former 
group of States would be bettered, but 
not the general situation of Europe. 

Now, what is the position of Europe’s 
rivals? The advantages derived out of 
the present situation by both America 
and Japan are universally known. “ Neu- 
tral”? America is enriching itself no less 
than the enemy land of the Mikado. It 
is characteristic of the situation that 
Japan, the poor nation, is now in a po- 
sition to avail itself of the difference in 
exchange and buy back its securities in 
the stock markets of Paris and Berlin. 
But the developments of the future are 
more important than those of the mo- 
ment. That Germany will no longer have 
a part in the world market, as her op- 
ponents hope, is naturally not to be 
thought of. She will remain indis- 
pensable as a purchaser and, above all, 
as a producer of high quality goods. We 
might even say that Germany could not 
have a better advertisement than this 
war, which has given her the opportunity 
to demonstrate her ability upon every 
field. Europe in general, however, has 
been set back to an incalculable degree 
by the war in the economic race with her 
non-European competitors, who have not 
been injured by it. President Wilson 
told a meeting of business men in Co- 
lumbus early in December that it seemed 
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as if the United States must form a re- 
serve of financial and economic strength 
for the entire world after the war. 

This is, of course, when we consider 
America’s weakness in capital, one of 
those favorite exaggerations of the land 
of unlimited boasting. Nevertheless, it 
is certain that North America’s advan- 
tage in the great export market of South 
America has grown enormously, and that 
it is also likely to maintain the position 
of purveyor to the Entente countries that 
it has obtained during the war. To be 
sure, Wilson, through his cowardly pol- 
icy—the Japanese are still in the Mexi- 
can bay where they landed more than a 
year ago to float a “stranded” ship— 
has abandoned the East Asiatic market 
for a long time. 

Right here lies what is probably the 
greatest danger for the economic position 
of Europe and for the white race in gen- 
eral. The incomprehensible shortsight- 


edness of the Anglo-American policy in 
the Far East, inspired partly by hate and 
partly by blind business greed, has led to 
an immeasurable strengthening of Japan, 
and she seems likely to emerge as the real 


economic victor of the war. The Japa- 
nese textile industry is particularly ac- 
tive in availing itself of the favorable 
opportunity to get into the world’s trade. 
We hear that the Red Cross in Moscow 
has received bids from Japanese woolen 
mills that were 40 per cent. under the 
Russian prices, and that the woolen 
manufacturers of Manchester are worry- 
ing over samples of Japanese goods which 
have stood the test of comparison with 
their own products, and have been of- 
fered at very low prices. If this is hap- 
pening in England itself, we may well 
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imagine how things look in the markets 
of the Far East, and particularly those of 
India, which the Japanese have for a long 
time openly regarded as in their sphere 
of influence. While the export of textile 
machinery from England to all other 
countries has fallen off, to Japan it has 
increased. If Japan succeeds in indus- 
trially organizing the human hordes of 
Eastern Asia, and she seems in a fair 
way to do so, the fate of the European- 
American working class, that cannot 
adapt itself to the living conditions of the 
coolies, is sealed, and that of the capital- 
ists also. The war and the blind, suicidal 
policy of England and America are all 
hastening the advent of that period. 

Let us summarize. The economic fut- 
ure of Europe is in great danger. The 
loss of men and material, if long con- 
tinued, must entail the loss of Europe’s 
economic hegemony. Germany has the 
least to fear, as her exploitation of the 
advantages of the “closed market ” dur- 
ing the war, the new export possibilities 
opened to her in the Near East, and the 
great productive ability of her industry, 
which has been heightened during the 
war and promoted by German science, 
will continue to make her superior to the 
nations that are now trying to annihilate 
her because of this very superiority. 
England, with her relatively excessive 
foreign trade and her particularly ex- 
posed position in India, has the most to 
fear. Every further day of the war sig- 
nifies a new and irretrievable loss, with- 
out any visible compensation for the ag- 
gressors. This sin against European 
culture and against the development 
of humanity does not rest upon our 
head. 
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Horrors of Gas Attacks 


By Pierre Loti 


PLACE of horror which one would 
A think Dante had imagined. The 
air is heavy—stifling; two or 
three little night lamps, which 
look as if they were afraid of giving too 
much light, hardly pierce the hot, smoky 
darkness which smells of fever and 
sweat. Busy people are whispering anx- 
iously. But you hear, more than all, 
agonized gaspings. These gaspings es- 
cape from a number of little beds drawn 
up close together on which are distin- 
guished human forms, above all, chests, 
chests that are heaving too strongly, too 
rapidly, and that raise the sheets as if 
the hour of the death rattle had already 
come. 

It is one of our hospitals on the battle 
line, improvised as well as was possible 
on the morrow of one of the most in- 
fernal of German abominations; all these 
children of France, who look as if they 
are at the last gasp, were so terribly in- 
jured that it was impossible to carry 
them further away. This great hall, with 
its crumbling walls, was yesterday a 
storehouse of hogsheads of champagne, 
these little beds—some fifty in number 
—were put together in feverish haste, 
made of branches that still keep their 
bark, and look like rustic garden furni- 
ture. 

But why this heat, which the stoves 
send forth and which makes breathing 
almost impossible? The reason is that it 
cannot be too hot for asphyxiated lungs. 
And this darkness, why this darkness 
which gives an air of the inferno to this 
place of martyrdom, and_ which 
must so hinder the gentle, white- 
clad nurses? It is because the barba- 
rians are there in their burrows, quite 
close to this village, whose houses and 
church tower they have more than once 
amused themselves by pounding with their 
shells, and if, with their ever-watchful 
field glasses, they saw in this sad, No- 
vember twilight the lights appearing in 
the windows of a long hall, they would 
instantly scent a field hospital and shells 





would rain on the humble sick beds; we 
have learned how they love to sprinkle 
grapeshot on hospitals, Red Cross con- 
voys, churches! 

So that one can hardly see here 
through a sort of mist, spread by water 
boiling in heaters. Every moment nurses 
bring huge, black air balloons, and those 
who are struggling in agony stretch out 
their poor hands to beg for them; it is 
oxygen which makes them breathe better 
and suffer less. Many of them have 
these black air balloons resting on their 
panting chests, and in their mouths they 
greedily hold the tubes through which 
the saving gas escapes; you would say 
that they were great children with milk 
bottles; this throws a sort of grotesque 
buffoonery over these scenes of horror. 


Asphyxiation has different effects on — 
different constitutions which require dif- 
ferent forms of treatment. Some of the 
men, almost naked on their beds, are cov- 
ered with blisters or smeared all over 
with tincture of iodine. There are oth- 
ers—these, alas, are the most seriously 
injured—who are all swollen, chests, 
arms, and faces, and who look like In- 
dia rubber dolls blown up. India rubber 
dolls, children with nursing bottles! Al- 
though these are the only true images it 
seems almost sacrilegious to employ 
them when anguish weighs upon your 
heart and you long to weep, to weep 
for pity and to weep for wrath! Yet let 
these comparisons, brutal as they are, 
engrave themselves deep in our memo- 
ries by their very strangeness, so that 
they may the longer nourish indignant 
hatred and the thirst of holy retribu- 
tion! 

For there is a man who spent years in 
preparing all this for us, and this man 
continues to live. He lives, and as re- 
morse is without doubt unknown to his 
vulture soul he does not even suffer, 
unless it be from fury at having failed 
in his attempt. Before unchaining death 
upon the world he had coldly made his 
combinations, foreseeing everything. “If, 
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however,” he said to himself, “my rhi- 
noceros-like rushes and my huge appa- 
ratus of murder should in the impossible 
case hurl themselves against a too mag- 
nificent resistance, then, perhaps, I should 
dare, relying on the poltroonery of the 
neutrals; I should dare, perhaps, to af- 
front all the laws of civilization and to 
employ other means. In any case, let us 
prepare.” 

The great rush, in fact, did fail, and 
timidity at the beginning, fearful, in 
spite of all, of the whole world’s disgust, 
he tried asphyxiation, after having justi- 
fied himself, of course, by his habitual 
lies, accusing France of having made the 
beginning. As he cynically hoped, there 
was, unfortunately, no general revolt of 
the human conscience. No more than 
over the earlier crimes—organized loot- 
ing, destruction of cathedrals, violations, 
massacres of children and of women—did 
the neutrals intervene. It veritably 
seems as if the destructive, fierce, and 
deathlike glance of his Gorgon, or Me- 
dusa, head had frozen them where they 
stood, and at the hour at which I write 
the last one Gorgonized by this mon- 
strous glance is the poor King of Greece, 
inconsistent and maladroit, who is trem- 
bling on the verge of the precipice of the 
gravest crimes. That there may be neu- 
trals from terror one can understand; 
but that nations with high qualities 
should remain Germanophile, by what 
tricks have they been blinded, by what 
slanders or by what bribes? 


Our dear soldiers with burned lungs, 
gasping on their little rustic beds, are 
very grateful when, following the doctor, 
you come close to them, and they raise 
their gentle eyes to you when you take 
them by the hand. Here is one swollen 
like a balloon, unrecognizable, doubtless, 
for those who had only seen him before 
this frightful swelling began, and, if you 
touch even as lightly as possible his poor, 
distended cheeks, you feel under your fin- 
gers the vibration of the gases which 
have filtered in between skin and flesh. 

“Good; he is better since this morn- 
ing,” says the doctor, and he continues in 
a low voice, for the nurse: “I begin to 
think, Madame, we shall save this one 
also; but you must not leave him for a 
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moment.” Oh, needless advice, for she 
has not the slightest intention of leaving 
him, this white-clad nurse, under whose 
eyes there are already dark shadows, 
caused by eight-and-forty hours of truce- 
less watching. Not one of them will be 
left, no; to be certain of that one has only 
to look at all these young doctors, all 
these orderlies, a little worn out, it is 
true, but so attentive and courageous 
that they do not lose sight of one of 
them. 

And, thank God, they will save almost 
all of them! (Of 600 asphyxiated that 
night more than 500 are out of danger.) 
As soon as they can be moved they will 
be taken away from this hell of the battle 
front, where the Kaiser’s shrapnels fall 
so willingly, even on the dying; they will 
be laid more comfortably in quiet hospi- 
tals where they will still suffer much, in- 
deed, for a week, a fortnight, a month, 
but which they will presently leave, more 
cautious, more prudent, and eager to re- 
turn to the fight. 

It may be said that the trick of asphyx- 
iation has failed like that of the great, 
savage rushes; it has not brought the re- 
sult which the Gorgon’s head expected. 
And yet with what skillful calculations 
it has been tried on each occasion, always 
at the most favorable moments! We 
know that the Germans, masters of spy- 
ing and ceaselessly informed of every- 
thing, never fail to choose for their at- 
tacks of whatever kind the days of reliev- 
ing guard, the hours when newcomers, 
facing them, are still in the disorder of 
their arrival. 

So the evening when this last crime 
was committed six hundred of our men 
had just taken their advance positions 
after a long and tiring march; all at 
once, in the midst of a salvo of shrapnel 
which aroused them from their first 
sleep, they made out here and there little 
sounds of whistling, as if from treacher- 
ous steam sirens, and the death gas was 
pouring around them, spreading its 
thick, gloomy, gray clouds. At the same 
time, in the midst of this fog, their lights 
waned to dim, small points. Bewildered, 
then, already suffocating, they thought, 
too late, of the masks which had been 
given them and which, besides, they did 
not greatly believe in; they put them on 
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too awkwardly, some of them even, by 
an irresistible instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, when they felt the burning of their 
lungs, yielded to the desire to run, and 
these were the most terribly injured be- 
cause of the excess of chlorine inhaled in 
the deep breaths of running. 

But the next time they will not be 
caught, neither these men, nor any of 
our soldiers; with masks hermetically 
sealed they will stand immovable around 
heaps of fagots prepared beforehand, the 
sudden flames of which neutralize the 
poisons in the air, and there will be no 
result beyond an hour of discomfort, 
painful to pass through but almost al- 
ways without fatal consequences. 

It is true that in the accursed cav- 
erns which are their laboratories the 
intellectuals of Germany, convinced now 
that the neutrals will accept everything, 
are working hard to find new and worse 
poisons for us; but until they have found 
them the Gorgon’s head will have lost 
this trick as, beyond contest, it has lost 
so many others. We, alas! have not been 
able to find means to repay them with 
sufficient cruelty; to defend ourselves 
we have, therefore, only the protective 
mask, which is being improved, it is 


true, day by day; and, after all, in the 
eyes of the neutrals—if they still have 
eyes to see—it is, perhaps, nobler to em- 
ploy no other means. 

At the same time, how different would 
our position be if we did asphyxiate 
them, these plunderers and assassins 
who have attacked and invaded us, and 
who, despairing of piercing our lines, 
try to suffocate us in our own homes, in 
our dear land of France, as one might 
suffocate rabbits in their burrows or 
rats in their holes. The tongues of men 
have not forecast these transcendent ig- 
nominies, which would rend the hearts 
of the basest cannibals; therefore, we 
have no words to name them. Our poor, 
asphyxiated soldiers, gasping on their 
narrow cots, how willingly I would have 
shown them to all, to their fathers, to 
their sons, to their brothers, to raise to 
paroxysm their holy indignation and 
thirst for vengeance; yes, I would show 
them everywhere, and let their death 
rattle be heard, even to the impassive 
neutrals, to convince of their folly or 
their crime so many obstinate pacifists, 
to spread broadcast the alarm against 
the great barbarism which has broken 
forth over Europe! 


Germania 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Surgeon her, world! Let myriad scalpels bright 
Flash in her sores with all thy bitter might, 
So that their aching cease. 
Cut clean the cursed canker that doth foul 
Her spirit; tent and cleanse her sorry soul, 
And give her bosom peace. 


We do not smite a nation, but a pest; 
Humanity makes reasonable quest 
To free a noble slave. 
Full deep she groans and faints, and fainting feels 
Archaic torture of a tyrant’s heels 
Grinding her to her grave. 


Possessed of devils now, mad with her woes, 
She wounds the world and turns her friends to foes; 
But cast her devils down 
And broken, humbled, contrite, healed and sane 
Oh, may she shine her glorious self again— 
Pearl in Europa’s crown. 


And they accurs’d, who bred this in her heart, 

Shall from the councils of mankind depart, 
While over sea and shore, 

The silver trumpets of the sunrise cry 

That earth pursue her solemn destiny 


By blood and iron no more. 





War and Civilization 
By Maxim Gorky 


The noted Russian author wrote this pithy little article for a Stockholm paper. 


It was copied 


by a Russian journal, from which the present translation was made. 


HE effect of the war on the prog- 
ress of civilization among the na- 
tions of the world will be strongly 
felt for generations to come. The 
development of civilization will be much 
less rapid after the war than heretofore. 
The world is becoming more and more 
permeated with ill-will, hatred, and pas- 
sion. The noble emotions give way to 
the bestial. The infernal forces are 
awakened and the inhuman has pride- 
fully raised its head. I believe, however, 
in the common sense of the nations of 
Western Europe. I feel that that sense 
will yet conquer the world, and that the 
European civilization will become the 
civilization of all humanity. 

The European nations must therefore 
see to it that the work of civilization is 
carried on by them in a friendlier and 
more co-operative spirit. The “must” 
is based on a very plain point of view: 
The Anglo-Saxons, Teutons and Latins, 
all together, constitute but a part of the 
world’s population. And yet they are the 
ones that are and have been creating the 
spiritual treasures of all humanity. The 
right to the spiritual domination of the 
world belongs to Western Europe, as she 
is entitled to that right by virtue of her 
spiritual wealth, of her many generations 
of labor on the fieldsof science and art; 
she has won that right through her in- 
tellectual services to humanity. 

This mad, bloody war affords the 
largest part of the world the opportunity 
of doubting the moral values of Western 
European progress, of denouncing her 
authority in matters spiritual, and of 
opposing her doctrines and principles. 
In a measure these doubts are justified. 
The slaughter in which the foremost 
European nations are now engaged will 
enhance barbarism on earth and will 
doubtless be the cause of many obstacles 
in the path of civilization’s progress in 
Africa and Asia. 


As soon as the European nations end 
their present criminal activities, a safe 
and solid ground for common work in 
behalf of the world will be found by 
them. The great minds of the neutral 
countries could even now begin the work 
of reorganizing European civilization, 
they could start a campaign against a 
return to barbarism. Several years 
ago Wilhelm Ostwald suggested a union 
of the great minds of the world. He 
pointed out the necessity for such a 
“ world-brain,” representing all nations. 
Such a “ world-brain” would bring into 
the political, social, and nationalistic 
chaos the healthy human thought. Ost- 
wald has proved the possibility of creat- 
ing such a scientific institution in in- 
ternational politics, an institution com- 
posed of the master minds of the age, of 
scholars and men of affairs. Such a 
union must become the nervous system of 
humanity, the brain of the world. 

I believe that right now is the time 
for such a union. We must attempt 
to embody this idea even if it were enly 
because it would raise us above the 
every-day struggle for life, ennoble and 
refine us. Does it sound Utopian? Not 
so very long ago the people thought 
wireless telegraphy, flying machines, 
and many other facts of today Utopian. 
The properties of radium remind us of 
the “philosopher’s stone,” the dream of 
the alchemists. Are not all these the 
attainments of science? 

These miracles of science are the prod- 
ucts of the human mind, the results of 
the iron will of man. Why could not 
the same mind, the same will, work 
miracles on the field of social and 
nationalistic relations? 

Would it be considered miraculous if 
all of us were to grasp fully the simple 
fact that through bloodshed, murder, and 
destruction our conditions of life will 
not improve? 
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It is high time for our mind and will 
to create the possibilites:for a healthier, 
freer, and more rapid development of 
civilization. Only through the power of 


mind and will could man transform the 
earth into a place worthy of his aspira- 
tions and ideals. 


Only a rational will 


could create rational conditions of life. 
And now, when the war has caused us 
all so much suffering, let our common 
interests in the destinies of European 
civilization create a mutual spiritual 
bond, a union based on our devotion to 
civilization. 


The Debt 


By E. V. LUCAS 


[Reprinted by permission from The Sphere.] 


No more old England will they see— 
Those men who’ve died for you and me. 


So lone and cold they lie; but we, 

We still have life; we still may greet 
Our pleasant friends in home and street; 
We still have life, are able still. 

To climb the turf of Bignor Hill, 

To see the placid sheep go by, 

To hear the sheep-dog’s eager cry, 
To feel the sun, to taste the rain, 

To smell the Autumn scents again 
Beneath the brown and gold and red 
Which old October’s brush has spread, 
To hear the robin in the lane, 

To look upon the English sky. 


On every heart, lest we forget— 
Secure at home—engrave this debt! 


Too delicate is flesh to be 
The shield that nations interpose 
*Twixt red Ambition and his foes— 


The bastion of Liberty. 


So beautiful their bodies were, 

Built with so exquisite a care: 

So young and fit and lithe and fair. 

The very flower of us were they, 

The very flower, but yesterday! 

Yet now so pitiful they lie, 

Where love of country bade them hie 

To fight this fierce Caprice—and die. 

All mangled now, where shells have burst 
And lead and steel have done their worst; 
The tender tissues ploughed away, 

The year’s slow processes effaced: 


The Mother of us all—disgraced. 





The Spirit of the Soldier 


By Paul Bourget 


Paul Bourget has just published a 
preface, full of the beauty and mysticism 
which mark his later work, to the 
posthumous story by Ernest Psichari, 
“The Journey of the Centurion.” This 
preface contains an analysis of the spirit 
of the soldier, as France understands 
that spirit today, so admirable, so inspir- 
ing, that it is well worth transiating. 
Bourget writes: 


HIS is a very beautiful book, and 
one which will double, among 
people of letters, the grief which 
was caused them fifteen months 
ago by the premature death of its au- 
thor, Lieutenant Ernest Psichari, who 
fell heroically in Belgium at the time of 
the retreat from Charleroi. His first 
story, “ The Call to Arms,” had produced, 
it will be remembered, a very lively im- 
pression. Two reasons contributed to this. 
Ernest Psichari was the grandson of 
Ernest Renan, and the contrast of his 
thought with the thought of his great 
ancestor could not fail to astonish. But 
above all, it was the revelation of a talent 
already of the higher order, and of a 
singular freshness, in which the gift of 
keen expression, the sustained natural 
magic of the visionary artist, was as- 
sociated with an incomparable subtlety of 
psychological analysis. 

“The Call to Arms” related to us 
the simple story of an officer, Nangés, 
curing a yeung soldier of the worst an- 
archist and pacifist delusions by the 
simple suggestion of his personality. 
Few events, a uniform—I had almost 
said an earth to earth—narrative, and 
the portrait was complete, in such high 
relief that Nangés remains for me, even 
now, as living as if I had known him in 
the flesh. In that story, among other 
pages, there was a conversation between 
comrades in garrison on the soldier’s 
profession, equal in tone, and superior 
in scope, to the celebrated passage by 
Vigny in the second chapter of “ Servi- 
tude and Greatness,” which begins: 
“The army is a nation within a na- 


tion. © © ©” YVigny adds: “KR is a 
vice of the times.” 

For Nangés, on the contrary, the 
avowed spokesman of the writer, the 
most precious work of the soldier is to 
constitute, within the nation, a type 
apart. He and he alone represents a 
principle of obedience, of sacrifice, and 
of danger, as necessary to the general 
tone of society as the secretions of one 
or another gland could be to the general 
energy of the organism. 

This study of the true character of the 
soldier formed the theme of “ The Call 
to Arms.” It is also that of this posthu- 
mous story to which its author gave 
this enigmatical title: “ The Journey of 
the Centurion.” The title is explained 
by two verses of St. Matthew: “* * * 
the Centurion answered and said: ‘ Lord, 
I am not worthy that Thou shouldst come 
under my roof; but speak the word only 
and my servant shall be healed. For I 
am a man under authority, having sol- 
diers under me; and I say to this man, 
Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, 
and he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it.’” You are at once 
informed that this new essay in military 
psychology is also an essay in religious 
psychology. The author claims the right 
to associate the Gospel and the sword in 
virtue of a text which proves that there 
can be, that there must be, a Christian 
doctrine of war. Christ, who said to the 
rich man, “ Leave thy riches,” does not 
say to the Centurion, “ Leave thy ser- 
vice.” In listening to his words of dis- 
cipline without reproof, he makes them 
his own. Nay, he admires him who pro- 
nounces them: “ And when Jesus heard 
it, He marveled.” * * * He adds: “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in 
Israel.” 

It is, then, the soldier who believes 
that Ernest Psichari is going to depict 
for us. He does not plan merely to 
paint a picture of manners, although 
this picture is there, and its lines are of 
a realism which does not shrink before 
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brutality. Being himself a soldier, the 
author loves the humble details of serv- 
ice, but he loves even more the spiritual 
meaning, or better, he does not separate 
them, and it is this special quality 
which we must understand if we would 
enter fully into the spirit of this nar- 
rative. 

Already in “ The Call to Arms” there 
was talk of the “mysticism” of the 
military profession. This expression is 
not peculiar to Psichari. In his latest 
contributions to the “Cahiers de la 
Quinzaines,” Peguy employed it con- 
stantly, and “The Call to Arms” is 
dedicated to Peguy. This formula re- 
veals a mental state which seems to 
have been that of a whole chosen class 
of the youth of France before 1914 and 
the terrible war. Actual experience can 
only accentuate it. * * * 

When Psichari makes Nangés say that 
the army has its morale and its mysti- 
cism he intends to affirm that our activ- 
ity, to be complete, must have a hidden 
sense and imply a faith. In every hu- 
man action he distinguishes two ele- 
ments—a positive application exterior to 
the man and a secret meaning which is 
interior to him. The soldier makes war. 
This is the exterior application. He de- 
velops in himself secretly, he brings to 
the highest tension certain virtues. He 
nourishes, he enriches his soul through 
his profession. This is the interior work. 
The life of the soul thus becomes the 
deep and ultimate reason of the effort, 
even the most technical. The act of faith 
is there in that affirmation that the 
spiritual world is not only a reality but 
that it is the reality par excellence. Out- 
side himself the best adapted energy of 
the most intelligent man does not differ 
from the work of the spider spinning his 
web * * * this mechanization of being, 
a Peguy, a Psichari recognize quite as 
much in the curiosity of the man of sci- 
ence, in the calculations of the politician, 
in the libertinism of the voluptuary, as 
in the slavery of the bureaucrat or of 
the toiler. It is against it that they ap- 
peal to the higher, spiritual powers which 


are at once the highest and the deepest of 
our being. 

Open “The Journey of the Cen- 
turion ” and note in what light the au- 
thor introduces to you his hero, Max- 
ence, an officer of sharpshooters, who 
is leading a column of Meharists in Mau- 
ritania:s “* * * his father —the 
Colonel who was a man of letters, a 
Voltairian and worse—had been de- 
ceived. Maxence had a soul. He was 
born to believe, and to love, and to hope. 
He had a soul, made in the image of 
God, able to discern truth from false- 
hood, good from evil * * * Yet this 
upright mdn followed a devious way, a 
doubtful path, and nothing warned him 
of it except this rapid beating of his 
heart, this restlessness. * * *” You 
lay down the book, and, if you are one 
of those who were twenty years old 
thirty years ago, you remember how your 
generation thought and felt. It oscil- 
lated between extreme intellectualism 
and the pursuit of success. One was 
scientific, Monist, then Nihilist, or sim- 
ply brutally ambitious like Rastignac 
and Julien Sorel. 

What a distance covered in a quarter 
of a century, and of what returns the 
thought of a race remains capable! 
How these renewals of sap disconcert 
the best supported inductions, the most 
compleicly justified prophecies! Let us 
be very careful about relegating to the 
powers of the past the ideas and feelings 
by which our fathers lived. Is their 
force exhausted? We can never tell. 

It is one of these unexpected returns 
that “The Journey of the Centurion” 
relates to us, the bubbling up anew in 
an intellect and a feeling, of a spring 
which had seemed dried up. “The Call 
to Arms” had declared to us the mili- 
tary vocation, and in what psychological 
mold, if one may so express it, this human 
type of so distinct a cast, that is the 
soldier, takes its shape. “The Journey 
of the Centurion” declares to us the 
awakening of the believer in this soldier, 
and how the religion of duty leads this 
devotee of discipline to all disciplines. 








The Moslem World and Germany 


By Friedrich Delitasch 





In an address at Eberfeld, at the founding of the German-Turkish Society, Dr. Delitzsch, 


the author of “ The Moslem World,” quoted from 


long article subsequently printed in 


the Deutsche Revue. In the following condensation of that article the learned doctor offers 
a rather surprising defense of the social peculiarities of Islam. 


E are today realizing the truth 

W of the Turkish saying, “ A nail 

can save a hoof, a hoof a 

horse, a horse a man, a 
man a country.” The Turkey with 
which we are now joined in the 
closest bond of fraternity is no longer 
the old Turkey. The many Turko-Ger- 
manic societies now organizing have 
for their aim the knitting of inter- 
ests in both lands for mutual benefit. 
This Turkey is no longer the “ sick man ” 
going to his destruction with England 
and Russia ready to assist at the burial, 
but a nation caught, as it were, on the 
brink of the abyss; a rejuvenated Turkey. 
A flaming patriotism has helped it to 
be born again. Many noble, willing, en- 
thusiastic Young Turks are working for 
the redemption, and above them all stands 
Enver Pasha, the savior of his country, 
the chosen one who will know how to 
carry to completion the program of re- 
form. 

But before we concern ourselves with a 
study of the risen Turkey, its problems 
and its ambitions, it becomes a matter 
of utmost consequence to inquire into the 
fundamental factor which, tomorrow as 
yesterday, is part and parcel of the Tur- 
kish people, namely the Turkish State 
religion, Islam. As Germans, we have 
always found it essential to know some- 
thing about those who, even where in- 
dividuals are concerned, are to be mem- 
bers of our circle of acquaintance. This 
is quite the proper thing. The moral and 
religious attitude of our friends concerns 
us. In the case of the Islamic people, 
whose religion enters every avenue of 
activity both in private and public, the 
Koran stands so pre-eminently the model 
for their whole being that we should 
commit a great wrong in not familiariz- 
ing ourselves with its main teachings. 

It is a great pity that there should be 





so many irresponsible utterances to the 
effect that Islam neglects to care for the 
“inner man.” This we find set forth espe- 
cially in many English books. I have no 
means for knowing what exactly takes 
place in the mind of the Mussulman at his 
five-times-a-day prayer ceremony. But 
I do know how impressive it is when the 
Arab, in the burning heat of the desert, 
makes ready to offer his prayer. And 
nothing can exceed in impressiveness the 
attitude of the Mohammedans on ship- 
board when in long rows they turn their 
faces toward Mecca while doing rever- 
ence to Allah with the going down of the 
sun. 

A pure heart is the mainspring of 
Mohammedan religious feeling, and the 
inner being of the most repulsive dervish 
means to me much more than all outward 
appearance of the wealthiest men in all 
the world. 

It is self-evident that we as Christians 
have no reason whatsoever to look 
askance at our Turko-German fellowship. 
We have but to take example from our 
Emperor who, as far back as 1898, when 
visiting the tomb of Saladin at Damas- 
cus, stated that the Sultan and all those 
who followed him would find in the Kaiser 
a true friend for all time. A united and 
solidified Osmanic Empire should from 
now on constitute a strong bulwark 
against Asiatic elements that in the 
future might prove disturbers of peace. 
When the world war ends this will be 
brought out in clear relief. 

There is another Turkish proverb to 
the effect that “There is a way that 
leads from heart to heart.” Whoever 
has dwelt on Turkish soil knows how 
to value the Turk as a man and to credit 
his qualities. In direct contrast to some 
other Eastern or Near-Eastern people, 
the genuine Turk is of noble character, 
with a mentality that is above reproach. 








The patriarchal simplicity of the home 
environment is one of the worthy heri- 
tages of the Turkish people. Truthfulness, 
respect for the aged, charity and sym- 
pathy for the poor and unfortunate, are 
their characteristics. And that hospi- 
tality which is exemplified by all Orien- 
tals is especially pronounced in the deal- 
ings of the Turks with those who are 
their guests. 

What unites the Germans with Turkey 
and the Islamic peoples in particular is 
some sort of romantic corollary based on 
youthful idealism. Since the days of the 
Crusade the thinkers and the poets 
among our people have turned with 
almost passionate longing toward 
those Oriental thinkers and poets who 
sung of roses and nightingales; whose 
fairy tales, proverbs, ethical symbolism 
wrought that string of precious jewels 
which contains among its priceless treas- 
ures the sayings. of Omar the Tent- 
maker. It is the boast of German schol- 
ars and investigators that we have been 
instrumental in saving to the world these 
pearls of literature. Can it be possible 
that the brutal desire for conquest and 
commercial greed would dispose of all 
this wealth in prose and poetry? 

Just as it is certain that Germany 
never has thought and never will think 
of wresting a single foot of soil from 
Turkey, just so certain is the fact that 
it is to Germany’s interest that Islam 
shall come victorious from the present 
struggle. For should it ever have come 
to pass that the European and Asiatic 
possessions of Turkey were to be divided 
by England, Russia, and France, nothing 
would prevent Germany from being re- 
duced to the place of a secondary power. 
We know how England has strained 
every nerve to gain the Bagdad railway 
and thus strike us at the heart where 
this precious jewel nestles close. 

It has become our duty for more rea- 
sons than one to protect and aid Turkey 
in every possible way. This we must do 
by way of commercial and scientific lead- 
ing. We must help in developing the 
soil, to extract the treasures from the 
ground, to build railways, to give phys- 
ical and spiritual assistance to all Os- 
manic subjects, and to improve the status 
of woman. To outline and build from 
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the ground up will be our chief aim. At 
present we can barely indicate the direc- 
tion in which we would proceed, for we 
are still removed from the desired goal. 
The brutal Faust of the “Greater Brit- 
ain” still holds the world in bondage. 
This Faust stood exemplified not so long 
ago in giant posters on every corner in 
the City of London. On these posters the 
entire world was painted in red, with 
just a tiny spot to indicate Germany. 
This contemptuous thing was flung in 
the face of every German who stopped 
to view the picture. 

We have spoken about the position of 
woman and the greater freedom to come. 
But even here the record is far different 
from what we have been led to believe 
by those bent on misrepresentation. The 
fact is that widespread polygamy does 
not in reality prevail. Nor is the life 
behind the harem walls in any way such 
a prisonlike existence as it has been 
painted. We recall what happened some 
years ago when Pierre Loti wrote his 
novel, “Les Desenchantées,” based on 
the Turkish woman question. It was 
then that the Turkish Minister at The 
Hague requested publicly that Loti 
should point out to him twenty, yes, ten, 
polygamists in the whole of Turkey. In 
this respect we must not consider the 
harem of the Sultan, or of some of the 
Pashas, or the Sheiks of the deserts. 
Even the higher-class Arab who could 
easily afford the luxury of a number of 
households today consider it unseemly to 
take a second wife in addition to the one 
who has borne him children. For both 
economic and purely domestic reasons the 
average Mussulman is content with one 
wife. There is a Turkish saying that 
reads: “ A home with four wives is like 
a small boat in a storm.” 

Within the harem the Mohammedan 
woman reigns supreme. She decrees ab- 
solutely what shall govern the arrange- 
ment of the household. The education of 
the children is in her hands. The veil is 


‘to her the symbol of virtue and of out- 


ward protection, just as in her home en- 
vironment she sees herself honored as the 
pearl of great price. And with the in- 
tuitive gift of all women the world over 
she knows how to retain the respect and 
love of her lord and master. 
















































Sweden’s Greatest Danger 
By Ellen Key 


Blaming the Swedish “Activists” for 
playing into the hands of Germany, the 
noted Scandinavian champion of women’s 
freedom has stated in the Forum, Stock- 
holm, what she believes her country needs 
most during the war. 

XACTLY as the real friends of Ger- 

K many in Sweden are being called 

“ Teuton haters ” by Swedish pub- 

lications in the service of German 
imperialism, so all German men and 
women opposed to Prussian domination 
are being called enemies of their country 
because their burning patriotism tells 
them what attitude to take. The situa- 
tion is just now in Germany what it 
was in Sweden in 1905. Rudolf Gold- 
scheid’s manifesto, “‘ Germany’s Greatest 
Danger,” applies no less to us than to 
Germany. Published at the instance of 
the Neues Vaterland Society, this mani- 
festo, with its warning against Prus- 
sianism and annexation, is at last avail- 
able to Swedish readers in our language. 

According to Goldscheid, even Sweden 
is among Germany’s enemies. For only 
the most pro-German of all Swedes could 
by any possibility sanction Belgium’s 
annexation. 

My judgment rests on my abhorrence 
of chauvinism and militarism wherever 
I meet them, and for this reason I agree 
with those Germans who criticise Ger- 
many’s wrong methods, with those Eng- 
lish who objected to the Boer warfare, 
and with the French people who took 
exception to the Dreyfus persecutions. 
And, just as I detested everything wrong 
in other lands, so I stood fast against 
any action toward Norway in 1905. But 
if I am against wrongdoing, this does 
not prevent me from loving all the good 
contained in other countries or from 
feeling grateful for all they have done 
for my mental and spiritual development. 

I do not believe there is a person in 
Sweden who knows modern Germany 
more thoroughly than I. My first visit 
took place in 1873, and since then I have 
made many journeys there and remained 


for a considerable length of time. I have 
visited many parts of the country and 
can testify to the difference between 
democratic Germany and a Prussianized 
Germany. That the sentiment was 
becoming more and more warlike I 
knew from personal observation. We see 
the results of the teachings of Treitschke 
—how his disciples have poisoned Ger- 
man thought. Belgium, France, the Lu- 
sitania, the plans of annexation—here we 
have the evidence of this teaching. 

It is my opinion that a Germany that 
follows the Prussian ideal, that any 
power which unscrupulously proceeds 
against small nations and aims at annex- 
ation, is as great a danger to Sweden and 
the whole of Scandinavia as is Russia. 
This is the great mistake in the foreign 
politics of Sweden—that so much should 
have been made of the Russian danger. 
I have said on various occasions that in 
my eyes Potsdam is a greater peril to 
the Germanic ideal than is either Moscow 
or London. I have never doubted that 
Germany would be victorious. My con- 
cern is whether a victorious Germany 
will draw upon its noblest aspirations, 
whether it will let humanitarianism pre- 
vail, whether it will accept Goethe’s 
dictum as to what is most sacred for 
mankind. 

My ideal Germany is one that accepts 
the best that Prussia has to offer— 
courage, self-discipline, organization, 
working power—employing all these 
qualities in the dispensing of justice, not 
in the cause of armaments. Such a Ger- 
many meant to me a barrier against the 
barbarism that threatened the West. 
Finland, Poland, Ukrania—these were 
to benefit from the intellectual force 
inherent in Germany. 

The greatest danger to Sweden is not 
Russia, but a Germany in alliance with 
Russia. But it is exactly this that the 
“activistic” politics of Sweden may bring 
about. I have no patience with those 
who assert that we should have no cause 
to complain if Russia should try to com- 


ame 
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pensate itself on Swedish soil, since we 
are not fighting side by side with Ger- 
many. In other words, if we wish to 
avoid being despoiled we should throw 
ourselves into the maelstrom of this war, 
say the champions of activism. 

The attitude of Holland and Switzer- 
land is the only safe attitude. Their 
view is the only proper one, in that it 
gives the small country opportunity to 
retain its balance until the hour when 
East and West alike shall have reached 
the point of exhaustion. Such an atti- 
tude is genuinely Swedish in so far as 
being Swedish means to be proud, liberty- 
loving, knightly, no one’s master and no 
one’s servant. We should build further 
on the noble foundation we laid in 1905, 
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when we showed the world how a people 
can become humble in its own estimation 
and lead in the way of peace. 

It is high time for us to make up our 
minds whether we will be friends with 
that Germany whose high-minded men 
and women battle in the hope that a new 
Fatherland shall spring from this world 
war or with a Germany that as victor 
will become a reactionary, isolated from 
the rest of the world. Such a Germany 
will finally ally itself with Russia. 
Sweden must bide its time and hold its 
patience until all Germanic interests 
coincide. This will mean neither to fight 
for the German ideal that strives after 
world domination nor to fight against the 
better Germany. 


The Fate of Alsace-Lorraine 


The December Bulletin of the Alliance Francaise called attention indignantly 
to a four-column article in the Frankfort Gazette entitled “ Alsace-Lorraine,” 
the principal ideas of which may be summed up as follows: 


The definite incorporation of Alsace-Lorraine with Prussia is in the interest 


of the two provinces, much more so than a division of the “ Reichsland ” between 
the Grand Duchy of Baden, Bavaria, and Prussia. From the political and 
sentimental point of view, it does not seem doubtful that the population would 
prefer to enter Bavaria or Baden, for religious reasons, and because it hopes 
undoubtedly, under the protection of Bavarian particularism, to continue to 
cultivate a sort of secret protestation against all Germanization. For this very 
reason it is necessary that Alsace-Lorraine should become purely and simply 
Prussian, even if Bavaria should be discontented with the arrangement; the 
time for dynastic sensibilities is passed, like those which played a réle for Bis- 
marck (with regard to Bavaria)—the aggrandizement of Prussia can not and 
must not frighten the other federated States. 








New Code 


On or about Jan. 18 Mr. Lansing, Sec- 
retary of State, submitted to the bel- 
ligerent powers the following proposition 
for international agreement concerning 
submarine warfare: 


T is a matter of the deepest interest 
| to my Government to bring to an 
end if possible the dangers of life 
which attend the use of submarines 
as at present employed in destroying 
enemy commerce on the high seas, since 
cn any merchant vessel of belligerent 
nationality there may be citizens of the 
United States who have taken passage, 
or members of the crew in the exer- 
cise of their recognized rights as neu- 
trals. I assume your Government is 
equally solicitous to protect its na- 
tionals from the exceptional hazards 
which are presented by their passage on 
merchant vessels through these portions 
of the high seas in which undersea craft 
of their enemy are operating. 

While I am fully alive to the appalling 
loss of life among noncombatants, re- 
gardless of age or sex, which has re- 
sulted from the present method of de- 
stroying merchant vessels without re- 
moving the persons on board to places of 
safety, and while I view that practice 
as contrary to those humane principles 
which should control belligerents in the 
conduct of their naval operations, I do 
not feel that a belligerent should be de- 
prived of the proper use of submarines 
in the invasion of commerce, since those 
instruments of war have proved their ef- 
fectiveness in this practical branch of 
warfare on the high seas. 

In order to bring submarine warfare 
within the general rules of international 
law and the principles of humanity with- 
out destroying their efficiency in their 
destruction of commerce, I believe that a 
formula may be found which, though it 
may require slight modification of the 
precedent generally followed by nations 
prior to the employment of the subma- 
rines, will appeal to the sense of justice 
and fairness of all the belligerents in the 
present war. 


for Submarine Warfare 


Your Government will understand that 
in seeking the formula or rule of this 
nature I approach it of necessity from 
the point of view of a neutral, but I be- 
lieve that it will be equally efficacious 
in preserving the lives of noncombatants 
on merchant vessels of belligerent na- 
tionalities. 

My comments on this subject are predi- 
cated on the following propositions: 


1. A noncombatant has a right to 
traverse the high seas in a merchant 
vessel entitled to fly a belligerent flag, 
to rely upon the observance of the 
rules of international law and principles 
of humanity, and if the vessel is ap- 
proached by a naval vessel of another 
belligerent the merchant vessel of en- 
emy nationality should not be attacked 
without being ordered to stop. 

2. An enemy merchant vessel when 
ordered to do so by a belligerent sub- 
marine should immediately stop. 

3. Such vessel should not be attacked 
after being ordered to stop unless it at- 
tempts to flee or to resist. In case it 
ceases to flee or resist, the attack 
should be discontinued. 

In the event that it is impossible to 
place a prize crew on board of an en- 
emy merchant vessel, or to convoy it 
into port, the vessel may be sunk, pro- 
vided the crew and passengers have 
been removed to a place of safety. 

In complying with the foregoing prin- 
ciples, which, in my opinion, embody the 
principal rule, the strict observance of 
which will insure the life of a noncom- 
batant on a merchant vessel which is 
intercepted by a submarine, I am not 
unmindful of the obstacles which would 
be made by undersea craft as commerce 
destroyers. 

Prior to the year 1915 belligerent 
operations against enemy commerce on 
the high seas had been conducted with 
cruisers carrying heavy armaments. 
In these conditions international law 
appeared to permit a merchant vessel 
to carry armament for defensive pur- 
poses without lessening its character as 








a private merchant vessel. This right 
seems to have been predicated on the 
superior defensive strength of ships of 
war, and the limitation of armament 
to have been dependent on the fact that 
it could not be used effectively in of- 
fense against enemy naval _ vessels, 
while it could defend the merchantmen 
against the generally inferior armament 
of piratical ships and ‘privateers. 

The use of the submarine, however, 
has changed these relations. Compari- 
son of the defensive strength of a 
cruiser and a submarine shows that the 
latter, relying for protection on its 
power to submerge, is almost defense- 
less in point of construction. Even a 
merchant ship carrying a small-calibre 
gun would be able to use it effectively 
for offense against the submarine. 

Moreover, pirates and sea rovers have 
been swept from the main trade chan- 
nels of the sea and privateering has 
been abolished. Consequently the plac- 
ing of guns on merchantmen at the 
present date of submarine warfare can 
be explained only on the ground of a 
purpose to render merchantmen superior 
in force to submarines and to prevent 
warning and visit and search by them. 
Any armament, therefore, on a mer- 
chant vessel would seem to have the 
character of an offensive armament. 

If a submarine is required to stop and 
search a merchant vessel on the high 
seas, and in case it is found that she is 
of an enemy character and that condi- 
tions necessitate her destruction and re- 
moval to a place of safety of persons on 
board, it would not seem just nor rea- 
sonable that. the submarine should be 
compelled, while complying with these 
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requirements, to expose itself to almost 
certain destruction by the guns on board 
the merchant vessel. 

It would therefore appear to be a rea- 
sonable and reciprocally just arrange- 
ment if it could be agreed by the oppos- 
ing belligerents that submarines should 
be caused to adhere strictly to the rules 
of international law in the matter of 
stopping and searching merchant vessels, 
determining their belligerent nationality, 
and removing the crews and passengers 
to places of safety before sinking the 
vessels as prizes of war, and that mer- 
chant vessels of belligerent nationality 
should be prohibited from carrying any 
armament whatsoever. 

In proposing this formula as a basis 
of conditional declarations by the bellig- 
erent Governments, I do so in all the 
full conviction that each Government will 
consider primarily the humane purposes 
of saving the lives of innocent people 
rather than the insistence upon doubtful 
legal rights, which may be denied on ac- 
count of new conditions. 

I would be pleased to be informed 
whether your Government would be will- 
ing to make such a declaration condi- 
tioned upon their enemies making a sim- 
ilar declaration. 

I should add that my Government is 
impressed with the reasonableness of the 
argument that a merchant vessel carry- 
ing armament of any sort, in view of 
the character of the submarine warfare 
and the defensive weakness of underseas 
craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as 
well as by a belligerent Government, and 
is seriously considering instructing its 
officials accordingly. 


Teutons to Sink Armed Liners 


NEW complication was added to the 
problem of armed liners on Feb. 10, 
when the Governments of Germany 

and Austria-Hungary notified the United 
States through their respective Ambassa- 
dors at Washington that they were about 
to issue a declaration that armed bellige- 
rent merchant vessels would be sunk with- 


out warning by warships and submarines 
of the Teutonic powers. The decree 
is to go into effect on and after 
March 1. 

At the same time it became known in 
inner circles that the Entente Allies had 
informally indicated that they could not 
accept the American proposals for the 
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disarmament of merchant vessels. The 
attitude of the British Government was 
believed to be substantially that of the 
naval correspondent of The London 
Times, who wrote: 


We take our stand firmly on the necessity 
of taking ships before a prize court. If 
the Germans cannot do this, they have no 
real complaint, for the established princi- 
ples of international law are. perfectly 
clear, although the enemy has chosen de- 
liberately to disregard them. 

Merchant ships have been armed from 
time immemorial, and their right to resist 
capture was never disputed until the Ger- 
mans began to make their numerous efforts 
to undermine our power at sea. It is in- 
conceivable that the British Government 
should make any concession in this direc- 
tion, 
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The American note connects the arming 
of merchantmen with the weakness of sub- 
marines, contending that the introduction 
of submarine warfare has altered the rela- 
tive status of an armed merchantman, ren- 
dering submarines liable to successful at- 
tack by them. The allied Governments 
cannot be expected to suffer and the Ger- 
mang to profit by this. Let the belligerents 
abide by the requirements of international 
law which prescribe one method only, that 
of detention, visit, and search. 


In view of this attitude of the Entente 
Allies the notice of the Teutonic powers’ 
intention to sink armed liners without 
warning caused disquiet in American 
Administration circles, and fears were 
expressed that the German plans might 
retard the Lusitania settlement. 


Berlin to China and the Congo 


By ARTHUR DIX 


Herr Arthur Dix, the Pan-German publicist, writes from Constantinople to 


his friend Count Reventlow’s paper: 


After Turkey has succeeded in pushing back her two enemies, the Central 








Powers will find themselves at a new junction of the roads whence the world 
picture can be influenced in an unexpected manner. Over the Suez Canal the 
road leads up the Nile toward the Congo region, in the very heart of Africa. 
What power Central Europe would acquire if it could, in case of need, proceed 
on the road to Central Africa without having to pass by the British cannon! 
On the other side the road leads from Mesopotamia through Persia to Af- 
ghanistan. Should connection be established here, too, outside the Russian and 
British zones of influence, Russia, as well as England, would be permanently 
threatened at the flank, and in certain circumstances Central Europe would be 
able to influence events even in China and the Near East without having to pass 
by British naval stations or Japanese warships. * * * The great anxiety 
of the Island Empire, therefore, was caused by the fear that roads may open 
to the powers of Central Europe to the Empires of Central Africa and Central 
Asia. If these powers can reach, on the one hand, the Congo and the Central 
African coastal territories, and, on the other, Afghanistan and Turkestan, with- 
out touching British zones of influence, then it is all over with the British 
world empire! 





[A TEUTONIC INTERPRETATION ] 


Military Survey of the War 


From January 15th to February 15th, 1916 


By Kurt Wittgenstein 


First Lieutenant in the Austrian Army 


I—WESTERN FRONT 


INING operations and_ subse- 

MI quent hand-to-hand fighting 

with grenades and bayonet still 

form the characteristic fea- 

tures of military activity on the western 
front. The taking of a salient in the 
lines of the enemy or the capture of a 
hill emerging from the endless plains of 
Artois and Flanders are successes of 
relative importance in that slowest 
though most sanguinary kind of warfare. 
The achievement of the Germans, who, 
in the last week of January, succceded in 
“correcting ” their lines on two points, 
namely, in the Somme district and near 
Vimy, north of Arras, with comparatively 
small losses, at the same time capturing 
Frise (a village on the Somme) and 
more than 1,600 men, including many 
officers, may therefore in itself be fairly 
considered an event of first order from 
a tactical point of view. Those local vic- 
tories, however, still increase in im- 
portance by the fact that they were 
gained at a time when the Kaiser’s troops 
were kept busy on other fronts, particu- 
larly the Russian, where they repulsed 
the most desperate attacks. German 
troops thus very manifestly refuted the 
many so-called statisticians in the ranks 
of her enemies, especially among the 
French, who insist in asserting time and 
again that Germany has shot her last 
bolt and is weakening in numbers, qual- 
ity and morale of her soldiers. They are 


holding their newly conquered positions 
firmly, in the face of the fiercest counter- 
attacks. 

In the Champagne, battles of minor 
importance have been fought between 
Massiges and Sainte Marie-a-Py, in the 
very region which has seen heaviest 





fighting in the French offensive last 
September. At the first place the French 
recently were successful, inasmuch as 
they occupied about 200 yards of the 
enemy’s advanced positions. The Ger- 
mans, it appears, had considerably weak- 
ened that particular section of their 
lines in order to push the above-men- 
tioned offensive in the Artois, at a point 
of strategically far greater importance. 
The Vimy heights, where the Germans 
now seem to be firmly established, vir- . 
tually dominate, in fact, the vast plain 
stretching from Vimy in a northeasterly 
direction as far as the Belgian frontier 
beyond Lille; that range of hills would 
therefore be of intrinsic value to the 
French, in view of their much advertised 
new Spring offensive. 

On the other hand, the aim of the 
French in their recent drive, as well as 
in former attacks south of the Aisne, has 
been to cut off the German forces in the 
Champagne from those in the Argonne 
Forest, by destroying the Bazancourt- 
Challerange-Apremont railroad. Apart 
from the fact that they never reached 
their goal, the destruction of that par- 
ticular line would scarcely be worth the 
expenditure in men and ammunition, as 
the Germans, with the technical means 
at their disposition and owing to the 
broken country, would be able almost im- 
mediately to rebuild the road or build 
even an entirely new line a little further 
north and running parallel to the present 
one. 


Latest reports tell of a successful Ger- 
man attack in the section between Sainte 
Marie-a-Py and Tahure, with the capture 
of about a mile of French positions and 
several hundreds of prisoners. At the 
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time of going into print, German troops 
are on the offensive practically along 
the entire western front. 


II1.—AUSTRO-ITALIAN FRONT 


The Italians were still recovering from 
the consequences of their fourth unsuc- 
cessful attempt to capture the bridge- 
head of Goritza—which attempt alone, 
according to Vienna reports, cost them 
about 70,000 of their best soldiers— 
when, all of a sudden and simultaneously 
with the successful offensive of their 
brothers-in-arms on the western front, 
the Austrian defenders of Goritza 
launched a vigorous attack against the 
invader near Oslavia, northwest of the 
first-mentioned place. The Italians, taken 
by surprise, lost 1,200 men, including 45 
officers, in the ensuing battle. 

Since then their activity has slackened 
conspicuously, only the long-range bom- 
bardment of Goritza continuing una- 
batedly. Unofficial reports indicate that 
a shifting of troops on a huge scale is 
taking place throughout Italy. Premier 
Salandra’s speech in Turin, in the be- 
ginning of February, in the course of 
which he prepared his countrymen for 
a general retreat of King Emmanuel’s 
troops from their present positions “ in 
order to strike anew,” is significant of 
the state of mind of the Government in 
Rome, as well as of the Italian General 
Staff. Some of the Austrian military ex- 
perts already are inclined to believe that 
Italy has at last recognized the fact that 
she is knocking her head against a wall 
in her mad efforts to recover what she 
claims to be her legitimate possessions 
under Habsburg rule. Others, however, 
oppose such optimism, asserting that, in- 
asmuch as the Italian Chamber of Depu- 
ties is reconvoked for March 1, a “ Fifth 
Battle of the Isonzo” may be expected 
toward the end of February. 


Ill.—BALKAN FRONTS 


Montenegro’s capitulation forms the 
chief event of the period in review. Its 
importance, though not obvious to the 
outsider, can, nevertheless, not be denied. 
From a purely military point of view, 
the surrender of about 30,000 half- 
starved and poorly equipped mount- 
aineers, indeed, matters little. On the 


other hand, however, the same number 
of well cared for Austrian troops, hard- 
ened by the fighting in the wildernesses 
of the “ Black Mountains,” now free for 
action in the inhospitable regions of ad- 
joining Albania, are a considerable asset 
for the Teutonic Alliance. 


The chief value of Montenegro’s down- 
fall to the cause of the Central Powers, 
though, lies in the fact that it dealt a 
heavy blow to the prestige of the Allies, 
especially Russia and Italy, in the eyes 
of those few still neutral nations whose 
entrance into the big conflict on either 
side may be expected at any time. 
Montenegro was Russia’s protégé, one of 
the outposts of Panslavism in the south. 
But when her fatal hour struck, Russia 
failed to help Montenegro, for the good 
reason that she was unable to help. 
Neither did Italy, capable though she 
was to bring aid to the hard beset and 
starving people of the Mountain King- 
dom. But Italian men-of-war are known 
to have shunned the east coast of the 
Adriatic ever since the first Austrian 
submarine made her appearance in those 
waters. 

As the writer pointed out in the last 
number of this periodical, Italy, as a 
matter of course, has no interest what- 
soever in preserving her future enemies, 
in view of her high-flying aspirations on 
the Balkans. To be quite fair, it must 
be stated that some 500 Italians were 
stationed on Mount Lovcen, but they did 
not hesitate to retire as soon as the first 
enemy appeared, and the Montenegrins 
quickly followed their example. 

Having subdued Montenegro, the Aus- 
trians, in forced marches over the knee- 
deep “roads” of those countries, pro- 
ceeded into Albania, in order to join 
hands with the Bulgarians advancing 
from the direction of Monastir toward 
Durazzo and Avlona, and clean Albania 
from the conglomeration of Italian 
troops, Serbian and Montenegrin fugi- 
tives and Essad Pasha’s Albanian mer- 
cenaries, forming the army of General 
Ameglio, “the conqueror of Libya.” At 
the time of going into print the van- 
guard of the Austrians marching along 
the route Dulcigno-San Giovanni di 
Medua-Kroya has reached Tirani, twenty 
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miles east of Durazzo. Here the first 
clash occurred with small Italian forces 
which were repulsed. Bulgarian troops 
are reported near Elbasan and around 
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Fieri, fifteen miles north of Avlona, the 
latter forces apparently having advanced 
through Berat. A third Bulgarian body 
having been reported, already some 
weeks ago, on the way from Koritza 
toward Avlona, General Ameglio’s troops, 
in positions between the two main Alba- 
nian seaports, apparently are in im- 
minent danger of being surrounded. 
The situation in Greece has not become 
any clearer than it was a month ago. 
The Entente troops in Macedonia appar- 
ently are still waiting for the Bulgarians 
and Turks, intrenched along the Serbian 
and Bulgarian border, to take the of- 
fensive. The writer, though, ventures 
to assert with some positiveness that 
the Central Powers, at least for the pres- 
ent, have no intention of attacking the 
200,000 well fortified troops around 
Saloniki. In the first place the neighbor- 
hood of those forces, although perhaps 
annoying, is by no means alarming to 
the Teutons, vastly superior in numbers. 
In the second place Berlin cannot very 
well be expected to play London’s game 
and, by invading Greece with the force 
of arms, provoke a serious conflict with 
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the Hellenic kingdom which might com- 
pel the latter to join Germany’s foes. 

Meanwhile, the allied troops are vent- 
ing their nervousness on the Government 
whose forced hospitality they en- 
joy. The destruction for no evident 
reason of the railroad bridge at 
Demir Hissar and the occupation of 
Corfu are but two instances of their 
high-handed actions toward a 
small nation. 
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Map of Balkan Fronts 


IV.—RUSSIAN FRONT 


The new Russian offensive on the Bes- 
sarabian frontier and along the Strypa, 
which began around the new year, con- 
tinued unabated till up to the fourth 
week of January, when it came to an 
abrupt stop. The Czar’s General Staff 
apparently recognized that they could 
not afford to keep on hurling their sol- 
diers “ fifteen deep and up to six times 
in succession” (according to official re- 
ports) against the fortified Austrian po- 
sitions, without the gain of an inch. An 
obviously influenced dispatch to The Lon- 
don Daily Mail from Petrograd, Jan. 22, 
declared that “ The recent Russian offen- 
sive in Bessarabia and Galicia was car- 
ried out in accordance with a plan pre- 
pared by the Entente allies’ war coun- 
cil to relieve the pressure on the Entente 
forces while they were fortifying Sa- 
loniki and during the evacuation of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula.” Thus Petrograd 
very clearly explained to the world the 
sudden stop in the much heralded “ big 
offensive’; Russia had done her duty; 
Gallipoli had been evacuated, Saloniki 
fortified. And Russia sacrificed more 
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than 70,000 soldiers for such unselfish 
purposes. * * * 


After a lull of a week, however, the 
Czar’s troops started another violent 
drive, this time against Uscieczko, a natu- 
rally strongly fortified bridgehead posi- 
tion on the Dniester, fifty miles northwest 
of Czernowitz. Again weeks passed, 
during which time not much worth while 
was heard from the eastern front. Then, 
all of a sudden, on Feb. 11, an official re- 
port from Petrograd announced the cap- 
ture of Uscieczko. ’ 


It is most striking that German as 
well as Austrian bulletins not even as 
much as mention the place where a bat- 
tle of some importance is said to have 
been fought. In the absence of confirm- 
ing reports from the other side of the 
battle line, the writer therefore refrains 
from commenting on the alleged Russian 
success. 


Actions of minor importance have been 
fought in the Lutzk-Rowno-Dubno tri- 
angle and near Drysviaty Lake, south of 
Dvinsk, nowhere resulting in a change 
of the battle line. 





V.—MESOPOTAMIA 


The fate of General Townshend and 
his 30,000 English troops, trapped at 
Kut-el-Amara since the beginning of 
December, is causing grave and well 
justified concern among their country- 
men. Obviously influenced newspaper 
dispatches from London, asserting that 
General Townshend is “holding Kut-el- 
Amara as a strategically important posi- 
tion,” are manifestly contradicted by 
General Aylmer’s desperate though suc- 
cessless efforts to reach that Arabian 
town with his small relief force. Whether 
the floods of the Tigris or of the Turkish 
forces (according to statements from 
London or Constantinople) are checking 
General Aylmer, the fact stands out that 
for more than a month he has been un- 
able to move from Sheik Saad, twenty- 
five miles east of Kut-el-Amara. If the 
Russians near Erzerum ever seriously 
contemplated (as reports from Petrograd 
would make believe) to come to the aid 
of the British in Mesopotamia, their help 
will, in all likeliness, come too late—the 
fatal two words forming the epilogue to 
most of the allied enterprises in this war. 


A New Syrian Railway 


According to a statement in one of the latest issues of the Frankfurter 





Zeitung, engineering detachments of the Fourth Turkish Army, at present 
stationed in the neighborhood of Jerusalem, under the command of Djemal 
Pasha, have been carrying out some important railway developments which 
have clearly been designed for strategic purposes. Before the war, iit may be 
recollected, a railway ran from Damascus to Afule across the River Jordan, and 
thence to Haifa, on the Levant coast, a few miles above Jaffa. About two years 
ago it was proposed by the Turkish Government to run a line from Afule to 
Jerusalem, via Nablus, but this project was opposed by the French Government, 
as such a line would have competed with French railway concessions in the same 
area. When the Turks entered the war, however, they realized the advantages 
of having Damascus and Haifa linked with Jerusalem and Jaffa by the French 
line running between the two latter towns. In consequence work was immedi- 
ately begun on the connecting line from Afule to Jerusalem, and this line has 
now been completed as far to the south as Bir-es-Sabah, (Beersheba,) about 
thirty miles from the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, and forty miles 
southwest of Jerusalem. In other words, the terminus of this new line is a 
little more than 100 miles: distant from the northern end of the Gulf of Akaba. 


[AN AMERICAN INTERPRETATION] 


Events On All the Battle Fronts 


From Jan. 15 to Feb. 15, 1916 
By J. B. W. Gardiner 


Formerly Lieutenant Eleventh United States Cavalry 


T's past month’s operations have 
shown much heavy fighting, par- 
ticularly in the west, where the 

Germans have launched a terrific 

attack against practically all the im- 
portant points in the French line. The 
net results, however, have not been im- 
pressive. The only field where the re- 
sults obtained have any significant pos- 
sibilities is in Eastern Turkey and in Per- 
sia, where the English and Russians are 
battling. The situation of Persia in the 
war is peculiar, inasmuch as she is 
really not at war at all. Although not 
really a part of the month’s operations, 
the attitude of Persia toward the war is 
not without interest, particularly as it 
has received so little attention from the 
general press. 

When Turkey joined the Teutons con- 
siderable pressure was applied to Persia, 
which is Mohammedan, by Turkey, also 
Mohammedan, to induce her to do like- 
wise. There was in Persia also a very 
strong pro-German party which con- 
trolled the military, urging the same step. 
At first it seemed that Persia would de- 
clare for the Central Powers, but finally 
the Shah’s Ministers decided on the strict- 
est neutrality. The Russians, however, 
became uneasy over the activities of the 
pro-German party, and, moving south 
along the Caspian Sea, took Hamadan 
and Kum. During the past month the 
successes have been followed up, and the 
Russians appear to be trying to effect a 
junction with the British at Kut-el- 
Amara. Early in the month Kermanshah 
fell, and later Duletabad. There seems 
to be nothing in the way of continued 
Russian successes. 

The Russian campaign in the Caucasus 
against the eastern Turk is a far more 
pretentious operation, of much greater 


proportions, and involving a much great- 
er force of men. The Russians have not 
as yet succeeded in debouching from the 
mountains, where all the fighting has 
taken place. They have advanced to the 
strongly guarded fortress of Erzerum 
and are bombarding the city. 

It is well that the Russians are inure& 
to a rigorous climate, as the battles of 
the last few weeks have been fought un- 
der conditions about as bad as could be 
imagined. Deep snow, intense cold, some- 
times as low as twenty-five degrees be- 
low zero, blinding storms as the troops 
have struggled through almost trackless 
passes, have presented to the Russians 
one of the hardest military problems of 
the war; one that is taxing their abilities 
to the utmost. 

Luckily for them there is in command 
a man thoroughly experienced and sea- 
soned in warfare in such conditions, the 
man who just about a year ago began 
the offensive in the Carpathians. that 
just failed to throw open to the Russian 
advance the fertile plains of Hungary— 
the Grand Duke Nicholas. Deprived of 
his command of the main Russian army 
in the west, and assigned to the army in 
the Caucasus, he immediately set to 
work organizing, recruiting, and prepar- 
ing for his new campaign. When all was 
in readiness he struck, and in a compara- 
tively short time has moved forward over 
the mountains for over 100 miles. As 
stated, he is now before Erzerum, which 
is reported to contain a hundred thou- 
sand Turks—principally soldiers, well 
equipped in guns, well supplied with am- 
munition, but with a small supply of food. 

Were Erzerum alone the problem to be 
considered it might be called the Przemysl 
of Eastern Turkey. But with its two 
sister fortresses, Bayazid and Diarbekr, 
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Scene of Russian Drive in the Caucasus, 


it is more nearly similar to the Volhynian 
triangle. The capture or reduction of 
one of these fortresses is not enough. 
With only one in their possession the 
Russians are open to an attack from 
armies operating from the other two, 
each in a position to strike at the flank 
and each having a heavy fortified base on 
which to fall back in case of defeat. 
Erzerum, however, is the most strongly 
fortified of the three, and it would not 
be surprising to see it in Russian hands 
by the time the anniversary of the fall 
of Przemysl is at hand. 

It is entirely possible, it may be noted, 
to mask Erzerum, drive between it and 
Bayazid, and move on south to the valley 
of the Euphrates. This, too, is what the 
Grand Duke will probably do if the re- 
sistance of Erzerum promises to hold him 
up for any length of time. The hardest 
part of the mountain journey from the 
standpoint of terrain has already been 
passed, and although about seventy-five 
miles of territory has yet to be traversed 
before the Euphrates is reached, if the 
same rate of progress is maintained early 
Spring should find Russia in the valley 
with an open road to the Tigris and the 
Bagdad Railway. 


As in the case of the Russians in Per- 
sia, the object seems to be to join hands 
with the British expedition in Mesopo- 
tamia. If this occurs the day of Turkish 
defeat has dawned. Once the Allies’ flag 
flies over Bagdad the entire Arabic 
world would rise, the partition of Turkey 
would begin, and Syria, which has longed 
for autonomy, would raise the standard 
of independence. British prestige in the 
East, which has been rudely shaken by 
the Gallipoli fiasco and the destruction of 
Serbia, would be restored, and all danger 
of the attack on Suez be definitely re- 
moved. 

This latter campaign, indeed, I have 
never expected to see materialize. Ex- 
travagant reports have reached this 
country as to the great preparations that 
are being made for it. But not the slight- 
est indication has been given that the 
entire talk of such a campaign is other 
than the work of clever press agents of 
the Teutons designed principally for 
home and Balkan consumption, to spread 
disaffection with English rule and to 
scare England into diverting a large 
force to the Suez field to ward off the 
threatened attack. 

To return to the Mesopotamian field, it 





is strange that no word has reached us of 
the British force at Kut-el-Amara nor 
of the relief force that was sent up the 
Tigris to break through the Turkish in- 
vestment. Fighting has been reported 
at the junction of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, 150 miles from Kut-el-Amara, 
but there are no forces at that point 
other than small bodies watching the 
British lines of communications. Of the 
main bodies there is no report. This can 
only mean that while the relief force has 
not been defeated nor turned back, it has 
certainly not broken through the Turkish 
cordon about Kut. The Turks greatly 
outnumber the British. They probably 
lack equipment, however, particularly in 
bridging material, which restricts their 
operations to one bank of the Tigris. 

The question arises as to what disposi- 
tion has been made of the 200,000 Turks 
released from service in Gallipoli by the 
British withdrawal. They certainly have 
not made their presence felt in the far 
eastern theatre, either against the Brit- 
ish or against the Russians. It is prob- 
able, therefore, that they are being held 
in the Balkans either for a future opera- 
tion against Saloniki or for use against 
the Russians. 

On the front in European Russia there 
has been periodic activity, but not of 
any great moment. The entire line from 
Dvinsk to Rumania has been intermit- 
tently affected, with results almost en- 
tirely negative. It does appear that the 
Germans will have to give up their at- 
tempts to take Dvinsk. They have been 
at it for months—since last September in 
fact, and are just as far away now as 
then. Enormous sacrifices of men have 
been made to take this town and so con- 
trol the Dvina River and outflank the 
Riga defenses, but no impression has been 
made. On the contrary, they have been 
thrown back slightly in several localities 
from the positions they held at the be- 
ginning of Winter. 

In the south, along the Dniester, the 
Pruth and the Stripa, the Russians have 
resumed their offensive of a month ago. 
It had not progressed far enough to form 
any conclusion in regard to it before this 
review had to go to press. 

On the western front the month has 
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witnessed the beginning of a German of- 
fensive on a scale not seen since the at- 
tack last Spring against the British lines 
in Belgium. It began by an unimportant 
action in an unimportant theatre by 
which the Germans captured the town of 
Frise, together with a small French out- 
post that was in a bend of the River 
Somme. This, however, was simply a 
diversion, as some days later a violent 
attack was launched in the Artois. So 
far, no result has been obtained in any 
way commensurate with the losses sus- 
tained, and the event is important, not 
because of any advantage gained, but 
rather in the conclusions to which it 
leads. 

First, it may be noted that in the com- 
bined Anglo-French operation of last Sep- 
tember a double salient was created in 
the German line, the French line between 
the salients being, roughly speaking, a 
semicircle. The apex of the northern 
salient is just east of the Arras-Lille 
road, near Loos, and of the southern © 
salient just east of the same road, near 
the cluster of houses known as Petit 
Vimy, the road thus being a chord of the 
arc of the French line. On this chord 
is the City of Lens, important because of 
being the coal centre of France. The 
French offense halted because of exhaus- 
tion of shell supply, but it ceased, leav- 
ing that sector of the German line in a 
perilous situation. 

Here, it would seem, was the time for 
the Germans to have counterattacked, 
but the blow did not fall. The only ex- 
planation of the delay is the failing of 
German numbers. This is emphasized by 
the fact that two weeks before the new 
German offense  started—just long 
enough to reinforce the western line at 
the expense of forces in other quarters— 
quiet settled down on all the other fronts. 
Germany cannot apparently now fight on 
more than one front at a time. 

Another conclusion that may be 
logically drawn is that the French gain 
of last September was far greater in 
potentialities, and therefore far more 
important, than the German reports of 
the engagement would admit. Just 
where this importance lay a brief study 
of the topography of the scene of the 
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German attack will show. The German 
effort has centred on a front not more 
than two miles in length, extending 
from Givenchy to the regien of Neuville 
St. Vaast. The German lines here run 
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from all of Northern France and West- 
ern Belgium. This the Germans know. 

The French are too near’ the 
German life-line—the Challerange-Ba- 
zancourt road—for German comfort. 


along the top of a 
wooded ridge, which 
extends almost 
without a_ break 
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from Givenchy to 
Farbas, a village 
just about a mile 
south of Vimy. Not 
quite half way be- 
tween these points 
is Petit Vimy, 
which is directly on 
the main railroad 
from Arras to 
Lille. In back of 
the German line the 
ground descends 
and opens out into 
the great plain of 
Northern France, 
which extends to 
the Belgian fron- 
tier, broken only by 
a range of hills ex- 
tending due east- 
ward from Lens. 

With the Ger- 
mans holding the 
last hill line be- 
tween the French 
positions and the 
plain, the total 
French gain nec- 
essary to obtain }° Zs 


complete control of Rn 


the segment formed 

by the Arras-Lille 

road and the arc of the present French 
line does not exceed a mile, and that on 
only a two-mile front. This distance would 
put them on the hill crests and throw 
the Germans into the open plain beyond. 
The offensive which the French began 
last September is sure to be resumed, 
and it is almost inevitable that the blow 
will fall in the Artois, since a really 
successful drive through here would cut 
the communications of Lille, and there- 
by force a withdrawal of the Germans 
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Another such gain as the French 
made in September and Germany 
must re-establish her new line, not 
two but ten miles in rear of the old. 
Strange as it may seen, therefore, in the 
case of an army with both flanks so 
guarded that they cannot be turned, Ger- 
many is fighting defensively in both 
Artois and Champagne for her lines of 
communication, and upon the measure of 
her success now will depend the measure 
of the French success two months hence. 








Magazinists of the World on the War 


Condensed From Leading Reviews 


The excerpts that follow represent some of the most interesting articles in the current 
periodicals of England, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Denmark. All are by 
leading authors and publicists in their respective countries. 


Italy and the Triple Entente 
By E. J. Dillon 


Dr. Dillon, the learned foreign corre- 
spondent of The London Telegraph, con- 
tributed despondent articles to both the 
January and February issues of The 
Fortnightly Review on the diplomatic 
ard military errors of the British Gov- 
ernment, and in the January number of 
The Contemporary Review he had a long 
article on Italy, of which these para- 
graphs are typical: 

TALY’S attitude toward Germany, 
people complain, is singular and in- 
definable, and one seeks in vain for 

arguments by which it can be defended. 
For Germany was the prime mover of 
the present war, and it was against her 
specific savagery that the people of 
Italy rose up and put an end to neutrai- 
ity. To attack Austria, therefore, while 
keeping peace with Germany, is to fire 
at the tiger’s shadow while leaving the 
beast at large. And even from the nar- 
rowest Italian point of view the posi- 
tion taken up by King Victor’s Govern- 
ment can hardly be made intelligible. 
For behind Austria, who is Italy’s sec- 
ular foe, stands Germany, without whose 
help she could do nothing. That Ger- 
many, had she willed it, could have 
moved the Hapsburg Monarchy to give 
way to Baron Sonnino, who would then 
have been willing to renew the Triplice, 
is generally believed. That since then 
she has informally intimated her inten- 
tion of accomplishing this under favor- 
able circumstances after the war is 
rumored and credited on grounds which 
J have not had occasion to examine. But 
that a convention between the two coun- 
tries was concluded a few days before 
the war, and for the express purpose 


of favorably differentiating each other 
from all their respective enemies, actual 
and potential, is a historical and a sig- 
nificant fact. 

On the eve of the rupture Germany 
and Italy agreed that each one would 
respect the property of the other, even 
if they should go to war. “ Frightful- 
ness ” was to be eliminated because of 
the pecuniary losses it would inflict on 
the Teutons. And since Italy entered 
the field against Austria she has con- 
tinued to allow her law courts to be 
employed for the purpose of enforcing 
the payment of Italians’ debts to Ger- 
mans, and has permitted Italians to 
cover with their names the German 
mercury mines in which the Kaiser and 
his Foreign Secretary are _ principal 
shareholders. Brisk financial relations 
are carried on between the two countries 
openly, via Switzerland, and the German 
Government, it is affirmed, still sub- 
sidizes regularly its trusty Italian 
agents, journalistic and other, through 
a paymaster in one of the principal 
cities. 

In spite of the financial aid promptly 
rendered by Britain, the pinch of pover- 
ty in the peninsula is become painful 
and chronic. The whole economic life 
of the nation is upset to anextent, and 
with results more disquieting than out- 
siders have any notion of. And the 
tenderness and the generosity of the 
Entente toward Greece, to the neglect 
or detriment of Italy, produced a sore- 
ness that sought and found vent in 
certain unwelcome aspects of Italy’s 
attitude. 

But in spite of the grounds, real 
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enough at present, for viewing Italy’s 
relations toward the Entente as casual 
and unsatisfactory, I see good reason for 
hoping that circumstance which is 
stronger than ministerial prudence will 
shortly give a favorable turn to things, 
and draw the four great powers into 
more harmonious accord and _ closer 
combination. The important declara- 
tions read out by Baron Sonnino in the 





Chamber on Dec. 1,. announcing that 
Italy had at last signed the London 
Convention foregoing her right to con- 
clude a separate peace, jhas contributed 
to clear the air. The spirited articles of 
the Idea Nazionale calling on the Gov- 
ernment to make common cause with 
the Allies and declare war against Ger- 
many have also contributed to reassure 
the public mind. 


Will the War Decentralize the Church of Rome? 
By R. de Nolva 


In the course of an extended article in 
La Revue, Paris, M. de Nolva says: 
HE different national episcopacies 
having in a way become belligerent, 
hostilities could not fail to begin 
between them when the abominable 
methods of war employed by the Ger- 
mans in Belgium became known. Since 
the beginning of the conflict the Holy 
See has not wished to judge the moral 
worth of the acts committed, nor the re- 
lations of the nations attacked or at- 
tacking. One of the strongest illusions 
of the masses has thus been destroyed. 


We were too much accustomed to con- 
sider the moral element above all else in 
religion; and spontaneously, when the 
German crimes were denounced, the vic- 
tim peoples, believers and unbelievers, 
turned to the successor of Peter to hear 
the tormentor condemned in the name of 
evangelical morality. But Benedict XV. 
has remained dumb, or, rather, which is 
perhaps worse, has given it to be under- 
stood that the Holy See is not a tribunal 
at the disposal of the nations of the 
earth. The Holy See is only the pre- 
server of the dogma and the political 
organ of the Church. It is to these prin- 
ciples that the Pope has made his acts 
conform, without taking account of the 
fright, discontent, and grief of a large 
part of the Catholic world. 


We are too near these things to dis- 
cern all their consequences, but the moral 
influence of the Papacy seems to have 
been ruined at one blow. No one who 
professes Catholicism is right in consider- 


ing human facts from an exclusively po- 
litical, that is temporal, standpoint, or in 
affirming explicitly that the Pope cannot 
judge freely in the name of outraged 
morality and religion for fear of repri- 
sals of a material nature. The doctrine 
of Pius X., simple and clear, brutal and 
without ambiguity, was not perplexed, at 
least in regard to France, about the po- 
litical consequences of separation. That 
of Benedict XV. refuses to defend the 
moral patrimony of humanity against the 
powers of the earth. On which side is the 
true doctrine? It is permissible to con- 
jecture that the enfeeblement of the moral 
authority, hierarchical and political, of 
the Holy See will have to lead after the 
war to a decentralization of the powers 
in the bosom of the Roman Church. 

It would be an error to predict one or 
more schisms,. and above all a Gallic 
schism; but it appears probable that the 
national churches of France and Belgium 
will enjoy greater autonomy, and that 
the international missions, as has already 
happened in Germany, will be national- 
ized. Rome will remain the head, the 
central organ of general direction, but 
the different countries will be no longer 
simple members moved by the will of 
Rome alone. They will possess indepen- 
dent centres of action. The French Epis- 
copacy will be able to emerge from the 
effacement to which its excessive re- 
sipiscence had relegated it. It will keep 
the moral réle, so noble and beautiful, 
which it now exercises, and in the future 
no doubt there will be heard said, not 
only Roma locutus est, (Rome has 
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spoken,) but sometimes also Gallia lo- 
cutus est, (France has spoken.) 

The divergencies of nationality within 
the orders can only become accentuated, 
for it appears very difficult, if not impos- 


sible, to turn back. It is not probable 
that any Pope in the future will be able 
again to pour into the single mold of the 
perfect Christian, stamped by him, the 
dissociating forces of national sentiment. 


Germanizing the Trentino 


By A. 


The Rivista d'Italia gives a very 
interesting story of the attempts of 
the Austrian Government to “ German- 
ize” the Italian population of Southern 
Tyrol and the Trentino in the years 
before the war: 


HE activity of the Pangermanist 
Society, initiated by Germany im- 
mediately after the victorious war 

of 1870-71 in the Latin countries extend- 
ing from the Brenner Pass to the lin- 
guistic border, was intensified between 
Bolzano and Salomo after the Italian 
peasants had redeemed that region devas- 
tated by the inundations of the Adige 
and had transformed it into a garden, 
and, after 1880, was extended to the 
famous pretended oases of Germanism 
at Mocheni and Luserna. 

Italians watched in astonishment this 
improvised invasion which revived in 
their land a nationality that had long 
since died out, and asked each other 
what it signified. They soon had their 
answer in the attempt of the Schulverein 
to Germanize the Italian school at San 
Sebastiano di Folgaria. They perceived 
then that the societies which pretended 
to defend the ancient German popula- 
tions really represented an offensive 
against Italian nationality. 

Dr. Augusto Sartorelli was the first 
to utter a cry of alarm in the Racco- 
glitore of Rovereto. It was not a decla- 
ration of war against the Pangermanists, 
but rather a warm and vibrant sum- 
mons to the Italians to imitate the na- 
tionalists of Monaco and Berlin, and to 
turn their attention in the direction of 
our fellow-nationalists, scattered through 
German territories, not taken care of— 


Manzi 


not to say despised—by the Austrian 
authorities, and forgotten by their 
brothers. It was “a cry of anxiety at 
the sad spectacle offered by the threat- 
ened national life of thousands and 
thousands of our fellow-nationalists in 
neighboring Tyrol, and a cry of alarm 
to raise the question of how far we 
should be able to revive and maintain 
in vigorous life the love and the use of 
our mother tongue. * * *” 

The cry of Dr. Sartorelli found a vi- 
brant echo throughout the whole of the 
Trentino. The newspapers brought to 
the light of day the work hitherto car- 
ried on in the shadow by the Austrian 
Schulverein, supported by the German 
society, and it became known that not 
only had Italian schools been destroyed 
in the pretended “islands of German 
race,” but that schools in which German 
was the language of instruction had 
been instituted at Mezolombardo, S. 
Michele alla Chiusa, at Arco, at Avio, 
and in twenty or thirty other places in 
the Trentino valleys. 

Sartorelli based his protest on the nine- 
teenth article of the fundamental statute 
of the State, which reads thus: 

“ All nations of the State have equal 
rights, and each separate nation has the 
inviolable right to preserve and to culti- 
vate its own nationality and its own 
tongue.” 

Signor Manzi goes on to trace in great 
detail the growing aggressiveness of the 
Teutonic element throughout a series of 
years, which so effectively prepared the 
way for the great Italian effort to re- 
cover the “lost provinces ” for Italy and 
the tongue of Dante. 











England and High Freights 


By Luigi Luzzatti 
Former Cabinet Minister of Italy 


[Translated and condensed from an article in the Corriére della Sera of Milan] 


N advancing loans to her allies, to the 
poor not less than to the rich who, like 
France and Italy, were not there to 

ask favors but to stipulate fair commer- 
cial transactions, England has acted well, 
and deserves all praise. It should be 
added that, together with America, 
France, and other States, she deserves 
sincere encomium for the aid she has ren- 
dered Belgians, Serbs, Armenians, Jews, 
and all the victims of Teuton militarism 
which is responsible for this immense 
conflict. 

But the respect in which Britain’s 
economic task has proved less successful 
is that which concerns her maritime 
transports, her traffic of coal, and other 
products essential to the life and safety 
of her allies. And the nations now hap- 
pily united must insist on this question 
if a prompt and satisfactory solution of 
basic problems is to be reached. It is not 
a matter for surprise that the price of 
coal has risen, partly owing to strikes 
which for several weeks cut off the sup- 
ply of this indispensable product, and 
also because the British fleet which keeps 
watch on the seas is continually armed. 
The industries of war, like those of 
peace, devour coal. This coal, which is 
no longer sold by Germany to the allied 
nations, is doled out to neutrals; and 
allies and neutrals alike can have re- 
course to England and the United States 
alone, for Germany has seized as booty of 
war the iron, coal, and copper mines of 
Belgium, France, Russia, and Serbia. 
The same is true of many qualities of 
iron and steel, down to the least needs of 
our agriculture and the culture of our 
vines, their fertilization and preserva- 
tion from disease. 

The German mercantile navy having 
disappeared from the seas, the English, 
which represents about half the world’s 
mercantile marine, is, of course, com- 
pelled now, before satisfying private de- 
mands, to satisfy the demands of States. 


This accounts for the nature and the 
manner in the rise of freights from the 
United States and England, which were 
rendered still more exorbitant by the 
congestion of our principal ports. The 
high rates for grains and coals are, in 
fact, run up still higher by demurrage 
fees claimed by the ships which carry 
them, and which are compelled to wait 
their turn for unloading. 

The idea put forward in the Senate 
by a man who has enhanced the fame of 
Italy from pole to pole (the reader need 
not be told that I refer to Marconi) is 
full of vital nourishment. To come to 
an understanding with the English Na- 
tion and Government, or, more correctly, 
to come to an understanding between 
the allied States under the high aus- 
pices of the English Nation and Govern- 
ment, in order that commercial freights 
should be reduced, not indeed to the old 
modest rates, but from the present ex- 
treme limit of rapacity, is a wise and 
fruitful suggestion, the carrying out of 
which should not be postponed at this 
moment of unprecedented and terrible 
conflict. 

An International Commission of Ex- 
perts—a kind of General Staff of the 
Mercantile Marine—could and_ should 
take this problem in hand with a view, 
I repeat, not of returning to the old low 
rates, but of putting an end to famine 
prices. And the mercantile marines of 
neutral States, as, for instance, that of 
the United States, would also have to 
moderate their charges—impelled to do 
so perhaps by their own producers, to 
whom high freight rates represent an 
obstacle to export trade—and would end 
by adhering to the International Com- 
mittee, which would be open not only to 
allies but to all ardent friends, if such 
exist, and even to lukewarm ones! 

It is evident that such an economic 
maritime institution would become a 
great centre of attraction, would put an 
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end to many ills, and would compel 
States which have congested ports to 
take radical measures, which might in 
the first place consist in extraordinary 
efforts to clear the goods, and then in 
a division of labor in respect both to 
maritime centres and to the different 
kinds of merchandise. The English must 
feel an ever-increasing responsibility, 


proportionate to their maritime hege- 
mony. We no longer live in days when 
small efforts can be demanded of the 
State which is mistress of the seas; su- 
preme capacity and supreme, miraculous 
energy are demanded of her as the justi- 
fication of such glory and such power, 
and as a safeguard against burning envies 
before and after the return of peace. 


English Greeting to Denmark 
By Edmund Gosse 


In Dagens Nyheder, Copenhagen, the 
English author publishes a greeting to 
the Danes, whose language he speaks like 
a native: 


T is now over forty years since I first 
learned to know Danish hospitality. 
Only eight years had passed since 

the war that left Denmark misused and 
bleeding, but from which it was to rise 
with undaunted courage, and as hopeful 


for the future as a sunrise in Sum- 
ne, * =. 
Following its martyrdom, _Denmark 


might be likened to a flower that had 
been struck to the ground by a storm, 
but which unfolded its petals once more 
with the coming of sunshine. I am glad 
to be able to tell my Danish friends— 
and English men and women consider all 
Danes their friends—how encouraging it 
is to me to recall to myself how Denmark 
carried itself forty years ago. It fur- 
nishes us the hope that out of this dread- 
ful situation which is ruining half the 
world—that from this Europe going to 
destruction—true civilization will know 
how to find a way to overcome brutal- 
ity’s domination. 

In the domain of intelligence the so- 
called lesser nations frequently possess 
many advantages over the big powers. 
When a country is as immense as ours, 
when it consists of so many, so large and 
divergent territories, it is difficult to 
perfect a system that shall work equally 
well everywhere. English economists and 
statesmen occupied with studying what 
is wrong in our Governmental machinery 


have often looked to Denmark with envi- 
ous eyes. With an aptitude that bewil- 
ders, the Danes have discovered ways 
and means whereby to enlighten the pop- 
ulace. Our own general intellectual de- 
velopment is not to be compared with 
that of the Danes. But of course such 
practical co-operation between agricul- 
ture and financial affairs as the small 
countries have at their command would 
be impossible in the case of a large and 
wealthy nation. 

At the same time, where it is neces- 
sary to meet a powerful and unscru- 
pulous enemy on his own ground, it is es- 
sential to concentrate every resource. 
Here in England we have all too long 
been satisfied with letting well enough 
alone without fear for our own safety. 
We have been too confident as regards 
the future. Surrounded by powerful and 
greedy nations, the smaller countries 
have been compelled to stand on their 
guard. We have much to learn here from 
our Danish friends whom circumstances 
have driven to the necessity of utilizing 
every means for their safeguarding. 


Surely, we shall never do anything 
that will cause you trouble or injury. 
We feel for you in your difficult posi- 
tion. We applaud your attitude in this 
hour. At this critical period, the most 
critical in the history of Europe, we shall 
continue to battle in a war that was 
forced upon us, and which we entered 
with the greatest reluctance. But the 
call of honor made it necessary. We are 
glad to be able to say to you that Eng- 
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land’s millions throughout the world are 
united in the purpose to make every sac- 
rifice so as to bring the war to a happy 
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conclusion. And we cali you to witness 
that we fight with honorable weapons in 
the name of British liberty. 


Hungarian Ideals and Italy’s “Crime.” 


By Count Julius Andrassy 


Hungarian Deputy and Former Minister 


This is part of an article in the Revue de Hongrie from the pen of a distinguished 
exponent of Hungarian Liberalism in reply to Signor Luigi Luzzatti, formerly Prime Minister 
of Italy, who in La Tribuna, Rome, has accused Hungary of having deserted the cult of 
liberty and of oppressing today the Croats, the Italians of Fiume, and the Rumanians in 


Transylvania. 


N what does he base this accusa- 

tion? I greatly doubt if it is on 

personal observation. If he had 
had proofs at hand he would not have 
failed to quote at least some of them. It 
is probable that he has only borrowed 
from the writings of the Scotus Viators 
and other agitators of the same kidney 
who have done so much to provoke the 
general conflagration of which we are 
all the victims. If he had furnished 
proofs in support of his opinions I should 
strive for my part to refute them. To 
these vague accusations let it suffice to 
reply that the facts themselves have 
given the lie to the stories which have 
been spread about Magyar despotism. 

It was known that several great pow- 
ers were mobilizing against us, and it 
seemed that the hour for the emancipa- 
tion of the oppressed nationalities had 
struck. On all sides disinterested pro- 
tectors presented themselves. And yet 
there were the oppressed peoples, instead 
of turning against their oppressors, reso- 
lutely throwing in their lot with us and 
fighting at our side with the same ob- 
stinacy as ourselves; for example, the 
Croats, who have distinguished them- 
selves by their valor on the battlefield. 

I do not deny that the nationalities 
have sometimes uttered complaints 
against acts of violence by the Govern- 
ment. I recognize also that in certain 
cases these complaints: appear well 
founded. But it is pure calumny to 
pretend that we wished to Magyarize 
them, and that the Hungarian is intoler- 


ant and oppresses the other races. What 
Government has never made mistakes? 
Is the Italian Government itself free 
from all reproach? The poverty in 
southern Italy and the populations that 
have been kept backward in those regions 
cught to remind Italian statesmen that 
it is easier to criticise than to create, 
and that, if administration is far from 
being perfect, it is not always the ill- 
will of a Government that is the cause. 
We have yet much to do before the rule 
of right will everywhere take the place of 
arbitrariness and party interest and be- 
fore political conditions approach ideal 
perfection. 

The course cf the present war, how- 
ever, proves that there is no systematic 
oppression among us. It is true that 
our ideal is not to be a kind of Switzer- 
land of the Orient, such as Signor Luz- 
zatti would create, for that would be 
contrary to all our historic traditions. 
We only want to maintain a unified na- 
tional State, but a State in which right 
and justice, and not arbitrariness, will 
rule, a State all of whose institutions 
are imbued with a spirit of liberalism, 
self-government, and toleration. It is 
this ideal which was the aim of our an- 
cestors and particularly of the great gen- 
eration (that of Kossuth) to which Sig- 
nor Luzzatti refers. It is this ideal which 
we are aiming and shall always aim at. 
We have already gained something in 
that the other Austro-Hungarian stocks 
with settled opinions do not seek to im- 
prove their condition by struggles 
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against the Magyars, but unite with us 
in a common labor. ’ 

To my question, How does it happen 
that Signor Luzzatti has for many years 
pursued a line of policy based on the 
Triple Alliance, if he saw in Germany 
a peril as great as he says? The ex- 
Prime Minister of Italy replies that he 
has adhered to the Triplice be- 
cause he regarded it as a guarantee of 
peace. * * * Signor Luzzatti’s reply 
contains the explicit admission that he did 
not see the German peril until war broke 
out, which will certainly make the reader 
think that Germany’s aggressiveness can- 
not be as manifest as Signor Luzzatti 
pretends. * * * 

With the best will in the world it is 
impossible to admit that Italy has aban- 
doned her allies and thrown herself into 
the fray for nothing but the love of 
peace. Speaking generally, Italian policy 
had for its principal objective, not the 
maintenance of peace, but the conquest 
of new territories. Some years ago Italy 
went to war against Turkey, the friend 
of her allies; she brought up again the 
Balkan question and made Europe run 
the risk of a universal war for nothing 
else but to enrich herself with a new 
province. How can we admit that it is 
only for love of peace that Italy has in- 
tervened in the present war, when no 
one threatened her security and when 
we desired to maintain the alliance with 


her, although she had not come to our 
help during the war and although we 
were disposed from love of peace to cede 
territory to her? * * * It is not be- 
cause we have disturbed the peace that 
Italy has gone over to the enemy, but 
because she has not found her share of 
the spoil sufficient. * * * 

Lord Courtney not long since in a 
courageous speech said that it was nec- 
essary to re-establish good understand- 
ing between the peoples after the war 
if we did not wish civilization to perish. 
I am of the same opinion. We, too, shall 
have to seek a modus vivendi with Italy. 
But harmony will not be possible un- 
less the Italian Nation itself condemns 
the policy of the present Government 
and unless it recognizes that by its ag- 
gression it has offended against political 
morality; and that, after the concessions 
we were disposed to make, the decla- 
ration of war was a crime without its 
like in the annals of universal history. | 
* #* * The people did not wish, could 
not wish for this felony. The ambition 
and false calculations of some individuals 
can alone explain such an infamy. The 
great majority of a civilized nation can 
let itself be blinded by facts presented 
in a false light, it can let itself be 
carried away by passion, but in cold 
blood and sufficiently informed it could 
not approve of a policy as criminal as 
that. 


General von Hindenburg’s Campaign 
By V. G. 


Speculation is rife as to the identity of the anonymous writer who in the Deutsche Revue 
gives an account of Field Marshal von Hindenburg’s campaigns. The fact that the narrative 


displays extraordinary 


herewith. 


T is a rather curious circumstance 
that to a General not in active serv- 
ice—a General of infantry, Paul 

von Beneckendorff und Hindenburg, 


commanding General of the Fourth Army 
Corps—has come the opportunity to play 
a role in the present world war which 
lifts him to the plane of hero in the eyes 


tactical Knowledge leads to the supposition that 
authority is concealed behind the initials ‘‘ V. G.’’ 


a high military 
The substance of the article is reproduced 


of the German people; the national hero, 
a second Bliicher. 

Not even when the war started did von 
Hindenburg take a part. Three weeks 
had passed before he was called to as- 
sume the chief command in the east. He 
entered upon his task under conditions 
fraught with difficulty and discourage- 
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ment. In the middle of August, 1914, 
the Russians had begun their big offen- 
sive against East Prussia. Composed of 
five army corps—the First, Sixth, 
Eighth, Fifteenth, and Twenty-third— 
and three divisions of cavalry, the Rus- 
sian Narew army crossed the Mlawa in 
the direction of Niedenburg-Allenstein. 
The Niemen army, made up of the Sec- 
ond, Third, Fourth, and Twenty-second 
Corps, moved toward Stallupoenen-Gum- 
binnen-Insterburg. 


The goal of the Narew and Niemen 
armies was Koénigsberg. Each army 
was about 230,000 strong. The German 
forces in East Prussia at the time con- 
sisted of the First, Seventeenth, and 
Twentieth Army Corps—whose head- 
quarters in normal times was at Kénigs- 
berg, Dantsic, and Allenstein—together 
with reserve, Landwehr, and Landsturm 
troops; all together some 225,000 men. 
The Russian offensive required that many 
German troops had to be told off to pro- 
tect Tilsit and Memel, and otherwise se- 
cure the territory, so that in reality no 
more than 90,000 men were available for 
active field operations. Reserve and 
Landwehr corps included, the strength of 
this force was about 135,000. 


But at the head of this eighth army 
stood General von Hindenburg. That 
confronting his 90,000 troops were both 
of the Russian armies did not in the least 
discourage him. His entire concern was 
so to employ his forces, so to utilize his 
skill of leadership, as to obliterate the 
difference in numbers, and with that 
purpose in mind he decided to direct his 
attention first to the Narew army. He 
did so on the supposition that, even if he 
should be victorious against the Niemen 
army, the other Russian army would at- 
tack him from the rear and compel re- 
treat under the most difficult conditions. 
As early as Aug. 20, in the engagement 
at Gumbinnen, the Prussian First Army 
Corps gained a victory against the Nie- 
men army, capturing 8,000 men and 8 
cannon. After assuming the chief com- 
mand on the 22d, von Hindenburg decided 
to use his eighth army against the Narew 
army of the Russians. 


[Here follows a detailed account of the 





military operations that resulted in the 
victory of Tannenberg.] 

The crisis was reached on Aug. 30. 
Prisoners taken numbered 100,000. Be- 
tween 60,000 and 70,000 men were killed, 
while some 70,000 made their escape. Al- 
most the entire artillery equipment, as 
well as ammunition and provision trains, 
fell into the hands of the Germans, who 
sustained a loss of 15,000 men out of a 
total of 135,000. 

After finishing with the Narew army, 
“our Hindenburg” turned his attention 
to Rennenkampf’s Niemen army. Here, 
also, was present the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. It remains a mystery to this 
day why the Niemen army, distant no 
more than eighty kilometers, did nothing 
but guard its left wing against the eighth 
Germany army. In the days immediately 
following the 20th, \hen the First Prus- 
sian Corps moved against his front, Ren- 
nenkampf withdrew his forces toward the 
southwest, his troops plundering and de- 
stroying on their way to Kénigsberg, fol- 
lowing which Tilsit was occupied. 

The Niemen army did not operate, like 
the Narew army, on a small front and 
greater depth, but occupied a frontage of 
more than 100 kilometers. When the fate 
of the neighboring army reached Rennen- 
kampf the latter must have told himself 
that the Germans now would turn against 
him. 

Through reinforcements von Hinden- 
burg’s forces had been increased to 175,- 
000, as against from 235,000 to 250,000 
Russians, The German commander in 
chief determined to attack the left wing 
of the enemy. The German centre was 
held back, while the left wing was 
charged with encircling the right wing 
of the Russian force. 

The attack on Rennenkampf’s army 
came off as planned. Following success- 
ful preliminary skirmishes on the 8th, 
the day following witnessed the defeat 
of the Russian left wing to the east of 
the Loetzener Lake from Gross-Gablick 
to Allenburg, compelling further retreat 
to Goldap, Gumbinnen and Insterburg. 
Cavalry divisions had already cut off 
retreat in the eastern direction. The 
first army corps crushed in the Russian 
left wing, and with the assistance of the 
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cavalry, struck out toward the north. 
What remained of the Russian left wing 
now found itself in a split semicircle 
between the Nordenburg-Insterburg high- 
way and the Rominter heaths. It was 
here the Russians were defeated on the 
1ith of the month, although the centre 
and the right wing were able to with- 
draw during the night between the 9th 
and the 10th by sacrificing the left wing. 
Escape was effected through retreat by 
way of Insterburg-Stallupoenen to Rus- 
sian territory. This was the only thing 
that saved the Niemen army from 
sharing the fate of the Narew army. 
The booty of the victors consisted of 
30,000 men taken prisoners and 150 
pieces of artillery. The Russian losses 
in dead and mortally wounded amounted 
to 30,000. 

Within less than three weeks the mili- 
tary skill of Hindenburg had brought 
about the removal of the Niemen and 
Narew armies from East Prussia. The 
first was completely destroyed, the other 
suffered a loss of 60,000 men. Still worse 
for Russia was the loss of 650 cannon, 
much harder to replace than human 
beings. 


“With all of Germany I am proud of 
this achievement of the army under your 
leadership,” telegraphed the imperial 
chief commander to his victorious General 
in the field. 

[The author goes on to describe Gen- 
eral von Hindenburg’s successful cam- 
paign in Galicia and closes with the story 
of the great Winter campaign in Masuria. 
He concludes: ] 

The German Emperor witnessed the 
closing battle. The result was 110,000 
prisoners, 300 cannon, 200 machine guns, 
together with an uncountable mass of 
other war materials. The battered re- 
mains of the Tenth Russian Army fled 
from Lyck into the Augustowo forest. 

“This was Hindenburg’s work, and 
God was with him,” concludes Hans Nie- 
mann’s book, “ The Winter Battle in Ma- 
suria,” “For the third time our Hinden- 
burg destroyed a Russian army.” 

It is because Field Marshal von Hin- 


denburg not only knows the rules of the - 


game, but has the genius to carry 
through his plans that he succeeded in 
bringing together his widely separated 
forces so successfully on the battlefield 
and achieved such brilliant results. 


Russian View of the Cause of the War 
By L. Slonimsky 


This article. by Slonimsky, an eminent Russian publicist, appeared in the Vestnik Yevropy, 
(European Courier,) one of the oldest monthlies in Russia. 


N the first months of the war it 

seemed that its cause was evident to 

all: Official Germany, supported by 
her tremendously developed military ma- 
chine, decided to conquer Europe and 
win the dominating position among the 
nations of the world. German militarism, 
tuned up to its highest degree, burst out 
in the present terrible catastrophe. 
Hence the necessity of destroying that 
militarism as an eternal source of menace 
to the peace of the world. 

Such a solution of the problem would 
not satisfy those who seek “ deeper 
meanings” in all phenomena. If the 
war was directly caused by Germany’s 


military class, it is asked, how is the 
fervidly patriotic attitude of the entire 
German people toward it to be explained? 
The war from its very beginning has 
been national for Germany. The whole 
nation is supporting its Government in 
its schemes of expansion in the direction 
of the Orient. This unanimity indicates 
that it would be wrong to hold Wilhelm 
and his coterie responsible for the war. 

It is being argued that the war was 
not the product of the ambitions of any 
Government heads, but of the whole 
course of the economic development of 
Europe, and of the character of pre- 
vailing international politics; that an 
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armed conflict between Teuton and Slav 
was unavoidable; that through her gi- 
gantic industrial and commercial growth 
Germany had left France and Great 
Britain behind her, and was, therefore, 
in need of colonial expansion, which is 
somehow identified with the “ inevitable- 
ness of a great war”; that at the base 
of the struggle are factors of enormous 
economic force which cannot be removed 
from the course of the world’s develop- 
ment, and which were bound to come to 
a bloody issue. 

Some go still further and fall into a 
hopeless fatalism. They say that the 
present struggle of nations has been 
caused by some “law of nature,” and 
is the logical and inevitable evolution 
of that law; that it is the result of 
some fatal predestination, the fulfillment 
of a necessary function in the life of 
the universe. The aggressive policy of 
German militarism is thus justified. If 
a bloody issue was inevitable and un- 
avoidable, then there is no sense in accus- 
ing for it the real originators of the 
war. On the contrary, we should be 
compelled to acknowledge that the direct 
builders of the conflagration, Wilhelm 
& Co., are but carrying out a higher will, 
and that Germany herself is the tool and 
victim of a great historical process, gov- 
erned by laws over which she had no 
control. Then the question of her Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for the present 
war disappears. Nobody is guilty, at 
least on Germany’s side. 

But is it possible to acquiesce in a 
view which justifies wholesale butcheries 
by some historical or economical “ laws,” 
entirely independent of the human will? 

A scrutiny of the above arguments re- 
veals their lack of sound logic. Indeed, 
German commerce had reached colossal 
proportions, penetrating everywhere, 
successfully competing with Great Brit- 
ain and France even in their own coun- 
tries. Germany, for instance, supplied 
France with a considerable part of the 
so-called “articles de Paris,” which 
gained their reputation as French prod- 
ucts. The yearly exports of Germany 
into the other European’ countries 
amounted to 7,800,000,000 marks, and 
into the other parts of the world to about 
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2,500,000,000; a good part of the latter 
went to the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain and France. Germany was 
steadily gaining at their expense in the 
markets of the world. 

But these commercial successes of 
Germany could have had but one effect— 
to awaken in France and Great Britain 
a desire to defend their national inter- 
ests from the commercial aggressiveness 
of Germany. Therefore, if war was to 
come as a result of economic competi- 
tion, it should have come from the coun- 
tries that suffered from that competi- 
tion, from England and France, and no- 
wise from triumphant Germany. But 
France and Great Britain did not think 
of war, and did not prepare for it. In- 
stead, they were devoting their atten- 
tion to peace, only following Germany 
in military preparations. The forma- 
tion of the Triple Entente followed as 
counterbalance to the already existing 
Triple Alliance. 


During the last two decades France 
and England gave considerable support 
to all movements advocating permanent 
peace and eventual disarmament. They 
were among the first to support the Rus- 
sian Hague idea. Their literatures also 
reflect their peace sentiments. Paul 
Lacombe, in his book “La Guerre et 
L’Homme,” forcefully indicted the advo- 
cates and defenders of war. Norman 
Angell’s “The Great Illusion” was an 
eloquent and powerful protest against 
the militant sophisms of Germany’s 
publicists. All these latest doctrines of 
the “mercilessness of military neces- 
sity’”’ come from Germany’s patriotic 
writers and military experts. And the 
establishment of permanent peace in 
humanity remained the ambition of those 
countries that have suffered badly from 
the successful aggressions of German 
commerce. Germany, which had every 
reason to be satisfied with her achieve- 
ments and prospects, steadily armed her- 
self and looked for war. 

It is said that Germany’s aggressive 
militarism is the result of her need of 
“colonial expansion.” But why shed 
so much blood for winning new colonies, 
when they have excellently managed their 
affairs in all foreign colonies without 
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any troubles or sacrifices? They did 
more business with foreign colonies than 
with their own. Then, if it is a matter 
of “colonial expansion,’ why start a 
war against Russia, which in itself was 
but a colony of Germany, presenting a 
vast market for her products and a cheap 
source of limitless raw material? It is 
also well to remember that with the chief 
colonial empire—Great -Britain—Ger- 
many did not expect to fight now. The 
theory of “colonial expansion” evident- 
ly does not explain the war of aggres- 
sion waged by Germany. 

The suggestions at the existing econom- 
ical and political cross-currents among 
the nations of the world are not suffi- 
cient for concluding that the war was 
inevitable. Nationalistic and interna- 
tional antagonisms, though they might 
seem irreconcilable at one time, do not 
and must not necessarily culminate in a 
bloody struggle. Thirty years ago it 
was thought that a war between Great 
Britain and Russia was unavoidable. 
Also then many tried to prove that ac- 
cording to the fundamental laws of 
nature a great catastrophe was bound 
to come. (In an article in the Vestnik 
Yevropy for August, 1885, I also argued 
against the fatalistic interpretation of 
war. And my predictions came true. 
The seeming insoluble disagreements 
were little by little smoothed out, and 
now Russia and Great Britain are 
allies.) 


The vast importance of the present 
war is by no means diminished when we 
trace its immediate cause to the vulgar 
military-political ambitions which have 
seized a part of the German public, under 
the influence of the theories brought 
forth and spread by the militarism dom- 
inating the country. The inspirers of 
this militarism possess the power of de- 
ciding the question of war and peace, and 
they are guided not by the real interests 
of commerce and industry and not by any 
other factors, but by the traditional plans 
of conquest capable of tempting and en- 
ticing all classes of people everywhere. 
The German Government did not ask the 
people or the captains of commerce if it 
should go to war. The huge increases in 
armaments were being accomplished 


openly, and could have no other aim but 
war. And when the military prepara- 
tions, theoretically guaranteeing victory 
over the prospective enemies, were com- 
plete, there remained nothing but to put 
them to the practical test. 


The selection of the opportune moment 
was entirely in the hands of the General 
Staff, and when war was declared the 
people could do nothing but welcome it 
in the hope of conquest and financial 
remuneration. Had the representatives 
of the people been asked before the war 
they would in all probability have de- 
clared themselves against war, as its first 
effects are the paralyzation of commerce 
and industry. But even one of the 
greatest figures in German commerce, a 
favorite of the Kaiser, the Director of 
the Hamburg-American Line, Ballin, had 
evidently not been advised of the intend- 
ed move, for had he been informed he 
would have taken good care not to have 
at that time such a large portion of his 
fleet in American waters. 


It is impossible not to take into account 
the fact that only in Germany the doc- 
trine of the “ inevitableness of war” is 
being preached as the only lawful and 
possible way of solving international dis- 
putes. This Prussian view finds no sup- 
port in other countries. It is folly to 
suppose that the “laws of nature” are 
known to the Teutonic mind, remaining 
inaccessible to the minds of such civilized 
nations as France and Great Britain. 
Finally, if the war was inevitable and 
unavoidable, there is no reason for the 
German Government to disavow any re- 
sponsibility for it and throw it on her 
“ treacherous ” opponents. 

In the past it was an axiom that with 
the progress of commerce and closer in- 
ternational relations war will disappear. 
Herbert Spencer and Auguste Compte 
thought so. In the ’40s of the last cen- 
tury, Frederick List, author of “ The 
National System of Political Economy,” 
expressed a similar view. He had not 
foreseen the strange combination of 
German industrialism and Prussian mili- 
tarism of today. To the German think- 
ers of the past such a combination 
seemed impossible and abnormal. In 
substance, it is even now but a passing 
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and ephemeral phenomenon, depending 
upon the degree of the democratic devel- 
opment of the country. The existing 
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military-political order in Germany, in 
any case, affords no ground for gener- 
alizations and fatalistic interpretations. 


Why Canada Is At War 


By a Canadian 


The leading article in The Quarterly 
Review for January tells why Canada 
is sending men and money to help 
defeat Great Britain?s enemies. The 
anonymous Canadian author says, in 
part: 


INANCIALLY, Canada has nothing 

to gain and everything to lose by 

her participation in the war. Had 
she refused to send a man, her com- 
mercial products would have been sought 
as readily by the Allies as they are to- 
day. In fact, Canadians feel some an- 
noyance that large war orders, which 
could be executed as well in Canada, are 
being placed in the United States. On 
the other hand, in addition to a large 
deficit in revenue which she meets by a 
special war tax, the military burden 
voluntarily assumed by Canada will add 
to her national debt more than $120,- 
000,000 a year as long as the war lasts, 
(more than $15 a head per annum.) 
The probability is that it will reach 
$150,000,000 a year or more. This may 
seem a small amount, but in a young 
country with a small population and 
the development of its railways, canals, 
harbors, industries, &c., just beginning, 
it is a serious matter. The capital re- 
quired for the development of our Ca- 
nadian West, for example, will not be 
forthcoming for years. 


Canadians fully realize all this, but 
they are shouldering the burden without 
a complaint. They have been sobered 
by the horrors of the war and by the 
sacrifice of such large numbers of men. 
Canada has already lost more men than 
England lost in the Crimean war, and the 
end is not yet in sight. Yet after a 
year to think about the matter, with 
losses in money and men out of all pro- 


portion to what she had anticipated, 
there are no regrets that the step was 
taken. 

Great Britain has handed over to us 
full control of our own internal affairs, 
even the disposition of our military 
forces—a thing Germany certainly 
would not have done. She has allowed 
us to develop our own institutions ac- 
cording to our natural inclinations, 
without forcing upon us the English 
stamp. To the German charges that 
Britain is avaricious and guided by sor- 
did mercenary motives, all we Ca- 
nadians can answer is that we know 
nothing about it. Our country has vast 
stores of great undeveloped natural re- 
sources awaiting captains of industry to 
turn them into money, yet our rich 
farms, mines, forests, and fisheries have 
never been exploited by the English. 
Our preferential tariffs have been made 
by ourselves without English solicita- 
tion. During all these years, while we 
have gone our own way politically and 
commercially, the British Navv protect- 
ed our commerce to the ends of the 
earth, and for that protection we paid 
not one dollar. 

Canadians are going to the front, and 
they will continue to go, not because 
Great Britain says they must, nor be- 
cause they have any special hatred for 
the Germans, nor because the adven- 
tures of war have carried them off their 
feet. They go-because it is the only 
honorable course to take in view of their 
present happy position in the empire. 
But above all, they go because their 
filial love is so strong that they would 
regard it as a monstrous neglect of duty 
to stand aside and complacently look on 
while the mother country fights for her 
life. 





Important War Books in Press 


This department is devoted to illuminating glimpses of important forthcoming books re- 
lating to the great European war or to world affairs directly affected by the war. 
the volumes here treated are still in press, but will appear this month. 


Most of 
The object is to give 


the reader advance information similar to that which may be had later by turning over the 


pages in a bookstall. 


Roosevelt in Warlike Mood 


FEAR GOD AND TAKE YOUR OWN PART. 
3y Theodore Roosevelt. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


N his latest volume Colonel Roose- 
velt has brought together his most 
belligerent magazine articles and 

speeches on preparedness and kindred sub- 
jects. He attacks the Wilson Administra- 
tion for its Mexican policy, and for what 
he regards as its dishonorable supineness 
in dealing with the Lusitania affair, and 
other violations of American rights. 
Failure to protest against the invasion 
of Belgium, he says, made it contempt- 
ible for us to protest against subsequent 
and smaller misdeeds; and failure to act 
(not merely speak or write notes) when 
our women and children were murdered 
made protests against interference with 
American business profits both offen- 
sive and ludicrous. 

Here are some typical paragraphs from 

his “ Conclusion ”: 


Fear God and take your own part! 
This is another way of saying that 
a nation must have power and will 
for self-sacrifice and also power and 
will for self-protection. The nation 
must be willing to stand for a lofty 
ideal and yet it must also be able to 
insist that its own rights be heeded 
by others. 

The Belgians have walked through 
the valley of the shadow rather than 
prove false to their ideals. We, 
rich, prosperous, at ease, and po- 
tentially powerful, have not lifted a 
finger to right their wrongs, lest our 
own safety and comfort might be 
jeopardized. This national selfish- 
ness, manifested under the lead of 
President Wilson and _ Secretary 
Bryan, was doubly offensive because 
it was loudly trumpeted as virtue. 


With colossal effrontery Ger- 
many, the first and infinitely the 
greatest offender against humanity 


and the rights of neutrals, has clam- 
ored that we should take steps to 
“secure neutral rights on the seas,” 
“to establish the freedom of the 
seas,” “to secure the neutralization 
of the ocean.” The pro-Germans on 
this side of the water have repeated 
these words with parrot-like fidel- 
ity of phrase. 

On the matter of preparedness Colonel 
Roosevelt says that if a free Govern- 
ment cannot organize and maintain 
armies and navies which can and will 
fight as well as those of an autocracy 
or a despotism, it will not survive. He 
calls for a first-class navy and a first- 
class professional army, with universal 
and obligatory military training for all 
our young men. 


Nine-tenths of wisdom is being 
wise in time. Never in the coun- 
try’s history has there been a more 
stupendous instance of folly than 
this crowning folly of waiting eight- 
een months after the elemental 
erash of nations took piace before 
even making a start in an effort— 
and an utterly inefficient and insuf- 
ficient effort—for some kind of 
preparation to ward off disaster in 
the future. * * No man can 
support Mr. Wilson without at the 
same time supporting a policy of 
criminal inefficiency as regards the 
United States Navy, of short- 
sighted inadequacy as regards the 
army, of abandonment of the duty 
owed by the United States to weak 
and well-behaved nations, and of 
failure to insist on our just rights 
when we are ourselves maltreated 
by powerful and unscrupulous na- 
tions. 


The author says that more lives of 
American citizens were destroyed in 
peaceful ships at sea during the last 
year than we lost at sea in the entire 
war of 1812, more than Farragut’s fleet 
lost in all its victories, more than Nel- 
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son’s fleet suffered in his three great 
victories. He continues: 


If any individual finds satisfac- 
tion in saying that nevertheless this 
was “peace” and not “war,” it is 
hardly worth while arguing with 
him; for he dwells in a land of sham 
and make-believe. Of course inci- 
dentally we have earned contempt 
and derision by our conduct in con- 
nection with the hundreds of Ameri- 
cans thus killed in time of peace 
without action on our part. The 





United States Senator, or Governor 
of a State, or other public represen- 
tative who takes the position that 
our citizens should not, in accord- 
ance with their lawful rights, travel 
on such ships, and that we need not 
take action about their deaths, occu- 
pies a position precisely and exactly 
as base and as cowardly (and I use 
those words with scientific pre- 
cision) as if his wife’s face were 
slapped on the public streets and the 
only action he took was to tell her 
to stay in the house. 


Story of an Eyewitness 


ROADSIDE GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT 
WAR. By Arthur Sweetser. Illustrated. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
RTHUR SWEETSER is one of the 

American newspaper correspondents 

who forced their way into the war zone 

of Northern France at the time of the 

German invasion, and who saw sights 

that cannot be forgotten. In his forth- 

coming book Mr. Sweetser has told the 
story of his experiences in rapid narra- 
tive and in a succession of memorable 
word pictures. While attempting to 
reach Lille on a bicycle he fell into the 
wake of von Kluck’s army—bound for 

Paris—and after leaving the village of 

Cateau he topped a hill and—“ Smash! 

outlined sharp against the sky were two 

angry field pieces sullenly, defiantly 
facing out across the valley toward Ger- 
many.” The author continues: 

Ugly scars—was it possible they 
were trenches—zigzagged here and 
there through the rich_ harvests. 
Empty cartridge shells in little piles, 
half-eaten meat and hard-tack, now 
and then a letter, cards, or a book, 
occasionally a khaki hat or coat, told 
their simple tale of the little human 
units caught in the vortex of war. 

Strangely, it was English, all Eng- 
lish. It was the battlefield of the 
Cateau-Cambrai line, the strategic 

oint where General French rallied 
his remnants for one last staying ef- 
fort while the French were concen- 
trated about Paris; the graveyard 
whither the Tommies I had seen a 
few nights before from the other 


side had been rushing to bolster up 
their nearly annihilated comrades 
fleeing precipitately but valiantly 
from Belgium. I learned the story 
later from a curly-headed youngster 
of twenty who had been one of the 
few to escape. Twelve hundred 
strong the regiment had left Eng- 
land. For thirty-six hours without 
cessation it had fought at Mons. 
For six days and six nights it had 
alternately retreated and held till 
the final graveyard was reached at 
the peaceful spot where I now stood. 
For only eight hours the carnage 
had lasted, but at the retreat only 
300 men were able to leave. 

Sick at heart I ascended the hill 
further, to find a terrified French 
peasant hastily emptying his pockets 
of fragments of shells. He seemed 
in perfect terror lest he be shot for 
taking away a souvenir. 

“Ah, Monsieur, it is terrible, this 
war. For two days I have buried 
dead men, two whole days, and then 
I thought they would let me go. 
But no; must now bury dead 
horses. It is terrible, this war, 
terrible.” 


Mr. Sweetser had lively experiences as 
a prisoner, first of the Germans, then 
of the French, then of the Germans 
again, and narrowly escaped being shot 
as a spy. He tells the story with a 
thrill. His final chapters are on Bel- 
gium and the hopeless heroism of the 
people. The author’s unusual power of 
flashing war scenes before the eye makes 
his book extraordinarily vivid and 
interesting. 




































THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. By L. H. 
Grondys. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
30 cents. 
D® GRONDYS, who was formerly 
Professor of Physics in the Tech- 
nical Institute of Dordrecht, went over 
into Belgium from Holland soon after 
the war began in order to see at first 
hand just how it was being conducted, 
and to satisfy himself as to the truth 
or falsity of the stories of outrageous 
conduct on the part of the invading army. 
He visited Brussels, Louvain, Aerschot, 
met and followed the invading army, was 
in Louvain during its days and nights of 
horror, and finally tramped out on foot 
with the refugees from that city who 
sought sanctuary in his own country. 
He describes many atrocious deeds that 
he either witnessed or had knowledge of 
immediately after they were committed. 
But he views all the phenomena of the 
invasion in a judicial spirit, endeavor- 
ing to understand and explain them in 
terms of ordinary human nature. He 
found, for instance, that the German 
soldiers were themselves in a state of 
fear and nervousness caused by their 
dread of an uprising against them of 
Belgian civilians, and that this nervous 
terror kept them most of the time on 
the verge of a panic. He was at Aer- 


German Psychology in Belgium 


schot when the Burgomaster and many 
of the citizens were shot, and he thinks 
that the riot which brought about that 
tragedy was caused by this mental state 
among the German soldiers, which led, 
as it often did, to the firing of guns, 
nobody knew why. During the sacking 
and burning of Louvain Dr. Grondys 
lived with the family of Professor Sharpé 
of the University, taking an intimate 
part in their life and constantly using 
his status as a neutral to mitigate the 
severity of the Germans. 

At Brussels, where he spent some time 
after the occupation of the city, he pays 
particular attention to the inability of 
the Germans, which he had already noted 
in other places, to understand why their 
policy of “frightfulness” had not in- 


‘spired the people with abject terror: 


The Germans existed in a state 
of complete miscomprehension. All 
the officers to whom I spoke ex- 
pressed their astonishment at the 
attitude of the population. They 
attributed it to a want of respect 
with which the Belgians were af- 
flicted, and to their ignorance of 
recent events. They would not be- 
lieve that their redoubtable strength 
and their victories could never win 
outraged hearts, and that all these 
poor people, abandoned to their 
enemies, could still cherish hope for 
the future. 


“Self-Government in Russia” 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. By 
Paul Vinogradoff. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $1. (To be issued about March 
15.) 


ROFESSOR PAUL VINOGRA- 

DOFF, formerly of Moscow Uni- 
versity, and now of Oxford, has sum- 
marized the recent progress of his native 
country toward free institutions in a 
brief volume under the title, “ Self-Gov- 
ernment in Russia.” Disregarding the 
official sequence of events, he goes 
straight to the living personality of the 
nation and examines the facts relating 
to the growth and education of this per- 
sonality. 


A chapter is devoted to the gradual — 
steps in the organization of local and 
national self-government in Russia, and 
another deals with popular education 
and the unfortunate clash between the 
Church and secular schools. The final 
chapter, “Self-Government and_ the 
War,” gives an interesting account of 
how the farmers’ congresses, held in the 
first years of the present century, 
assumed a decisive political turn in con- 
sequence of the events of the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

Hospital and evacuation work had 


to be undertaken on a vast scale, 
society lent its help in the usual 




















patriotic manner, and among other 
organizations a powerful _ AIll- 
Russian Zemstvo Union sprang up 
and did excellent work. When the 
deficiencies of Governmental leader- 
ship in the war became more and 
more apparent, a great wave of in- 
dignation spread through the coun- 
try and the self-governing units be- 
came the centres of a movement to- 
ward political regeneration. 


In the present war this work has made 
wonderful progress at the hands of two 
bodies—the All-Russian Zemstvo Union, 
with Prince G. Lvoff as President, and 
the All-Russian Town Union, headed by 
M. Chelnokoff, Mayor of Moscow—both 
officially recognized and furnished with 
funds by the Imperial Government. Up 
to March a year ago the Zemstvo Union 
had received $20,000,000 in subsidies for 
its work among the wounded and for the 
army commissariat, and the amounts 
since then have been much greater. The 
services of the Town Union are on a scale 
almost equally large. The author says: 
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The retreat in Galicia and Poland 
called forth a heightened conscious- 
ness of the national danger and a 
great manifestation of patriotic re- 
solve. Toward the end of May, at a 
congress of representatives of trade 
and industry, the discussion of tech- 
nical questions was interrupted by 
an impassioned speech delivered by 
one of the leading Moscow million- 
aires, V. Riabushinsky, just back 
from the front and full of impres- 
sions of the life and death strug- 
gle against the invaders. “The 
whole of Russia forms the rear of 
the army,” he cried. “ We cannot 
busy ourselves with our every-day 
affairs at the present moment; every 
workshop, ever factory must be used 
to break the enemy’s force.” 


The result was a popular movement 
which the Government could not refuse 
to recognize. The crisis, as the author 
says, opened even the eyes of the blind. 
The Government at last perceived that 
it “was powerless without the backing 
of the country, and that with the sup- 
port of the country it was invincible.” 


Studies of Warring Nations 


THE IMPERIAL IMPULSE: BACK- 
GROUND STUDIES OF BELGIUM, 
ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND 
RUSSIA. By Samuel P. Orth. 250 
pages. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.20. (To be published March 
17.) 


HE character of Samuel P. Orth’s 

volume on “ The Imperial Impulse ” 
is indicated by the sub-title: “ Back- 
ground Studies of Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, and Russia.” The 
author thus explains his purpose: 


In the procession of grim and 
fascinating events, we are apt to 
forget the political, economic, and 
ethnic backgrounds of the cultures 
now at each others’ throats. Thus 
we neglect the significance of the 
drama in our interest in the action. 
But back of all this world commo- 
tion are the prejudices, national 
habits, retrogressions and advance- 
ments, that whole category of traits 
and accomplishments which we in- 
definitely call culture. These papers 
attempt to recall these traits and 
some of their antecedents. 


Beginning with Germany, he outlines 


briefly the story of the gradual cohesion 
of the German States until they were 
solidified into the empire, tracing the 
important developments of national life, 
picturing the sudden transformation of 
the old into the new industrial and im- 
perial Germany, and describing the 
mechanism of Governmental activities 
that penetrates the nation’s life. Mod- 
ern Germany he finds animated by dual 
powers, the aristocratic and the pluto- 
cratic, and outside of these is a third 
force, the Social Democracy, whose 
“four and a half million voters are first 
of all democrats, and many of them are 
not Socialists at all.” He concludes: 

So the student of affairs sees to- 
day the final test of a vast human 
mechanism that has reduced 60,000,- 
000 persons to 60,000,000 obedient 
“parts,” resting upon the tripod of 
bureaucracy, bayonet, and State 
benevolence. Is it possible to drill 
the human mind and body into me- 
chanical docility and yet retain that 
nationalistic spirit which is the no- 
blest phase of race development? 
* * * Can you make a man a 
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machine, and yet by some autocratic 

miracle save his soul? This is the 

greatest issue of this war. 

Out of the kaleidoscope of French his- 
tory Mr. Orth evolves “the soul of the 
French,” with “complete freedom of ex- 
pression the life of its ideal” and its 
high regard for intelligence. The Gov- 
ernment the French have devised he calls 
“one of the greatest anomalies of mod- 
ern politics,” England is an “ imperial op- 
portunist,” knowing only one iron rule, 
“to make a go of it”; upon a skeleton of 
historical facts Mr. Orth constructs the 
huge figure of Russia, depicts the phases 
of its development and the anomalies of 
its social and national life, and the strug- 
gles of its animating spirits in recent 
years, with this conclusion: 

So we behold in this vast country 
not merely a land of problems, but 

a nation in transition. In economic 

and political life and in cultural ac- 

tivities one sees everywhere the evi- 


dence of change. This makes Russia 
significant. 
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The first step in a great national 
transformation, such as apparently 
awaits Russia, is an awaking, the 
second is unity, the third is action. 
The awaking assuredly has come. 
Russia’s most enlightened classes 
are aroused to the needs of their 
nation. Unity appears at hand. 


In a final chapter the author studies 
the characters of the nations at war in 
their disposition toward the United 
States, our own relations with South 
America, and with the Far East, as in- 
fluenced by the war, considers the new 
alignment of powers and the new world 
balance — “merely a soft synonym for 
world bullying ”—which will result, and 
sets forth what he considers will be “ our 
first duty ” in the immediate future: 

The new dispensation, therefore, 
will require of us an awakening of 
spiritual idealism, a rejuvenescence 
of a wholesome faith, as well as an 
alertness of mind that watches 
every current of thought. No vain 


optimism or vainglory will answer 
in this fateful hour. 


The New Spirit In France 


FRANCE AND THE WAR. By James 
Mark Baldwin. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 350 cents. 


N a short prefatory note Professor 

Baldwin mentions that his “ previous 
and more remote prejudgments were, in 
many respects, favorable to Germany ” 
because of early educational associa- 
tions—a fact which may be taken as 
making for impartiality in his present 
views. That he has lived the better part 
of each of the last six years in France 
adds to the authority of his conclusions. 

His principal conclusion is that modern 
France “is not a military or martial 
country in either of the two distinct 
senses, moral and political, of the term 
‘militarism.’” He brings forward many 
arguments to prove that French senti- 
ment, previous to the breaking out of 
the war, was anti-militaristic, and that 
the tendency of both idealistic aims and 
practical life was toward international 
tolerance and friendliness. He mentions 
that “ There had eyen been a Germano- 
phile movement—or at least a movement 


of imitation—in science, education, and 
letters, similar to that from which the 
United States has recently been recover- 
ing.” He does not believe that the war 
produced the sudden change in the 
apparent attitude of the French people 
toward life, but that it merely empha- 
sized and crystallized a tendency already 
strong among them. Recent years, he 
declares, have seen the growth of a 
“new and fruitful idealism ”: 


* The future student of na- 
tional culture will find abundant evi- 
dence to show that the finest prep- 
aration for the war, the most con- 
vincing assurance of victory, lay not 
in military equipment and arma- 
ments, not in the law of three years, 
[military service,] not in the high 
financial credit of France, but in 
the moral purpose of the people, in 
their new view of life and duty. It 
lay in the national aspiration for a 
place in the brighter sun of world 
influence in literature, art and 
morals, which was gathering force 
and already seeking instruments of 
expression when the explosion of 
war startled it intoself-consciousness. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS OF THE MONTH 


By ARRANGEMENT WITH THE 


New YorK TIMES. 





TAXATION IN ENGLAND 
E. E. K.—It is true, as your question 
states, that taxation in England has been 
greatly increased since the war began. 
In announcing the new schedules for 
“the greatest war budget in the world’s 
history,” Sept. 21, 1915, Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
said: “We have trebled our debt and 
doubled our taxes.” The principal blow 
in the new taxation falls upon incomes, 
the existing income tax is increased 40 
per cent., and the scope of the tax is 
widened so as to include even workmen 
at a $14-a-week wage; the very rich are 
obliged to pay the Government one-third 
of their income. Qne-cent postage has 
been abolished and the 2-cent weight re- 
duced. The telegraph rate has been ad- 
vanced. from 12 to 18 cents for twelve 
words, and there has been a similar tele- 
phone increase. Sugar is heavily taxed, 
but the assessment has been so arranged 
as to increase the price to the consumer 
by only a penny a pound. “ To discour- 
age imports and remedy the foreign ex- 
change situation” a duty of 33 1-3 per 
cent. ad valorem has been placed on au- 
tomobiles, bicycles, moving-picture films, 
watches, musical instruments, plate glass, 
and hats. 
FRENCH MILITARY SERVICE 
A. H.—Is military service compul- 
sory in France? 
YES, between the ages of 20 and 48; 
the only exemptions are for physical 
disability. 
WAR RELIEF SHIPMENTS 
SUBSCRIBER.—Can you tell me 
if one can send an individual ship- 
ment of hospital supplies—bandages, 
shirts, &c.—to a friend in France who 
is doing war relief work, without 
payment of transportation? 
SHIPMENTS to war relief workers in 
France may be made without charge 


for transportation if sent through one of 
the relief organizations. If you want 
your supplies to go to an individual 
worker, they may be sent through the 
War Relief Clearing House for France 
and her allies, and if the person to whom 
they are addressed is connected with a 
hospital, relief committee, or like organ- 
ization, no charge will be made for trans- 
portation between the Clearing House 
Receiving Station and the destination in 
France. The package should be accom- 
panied by an itemized list of its contents, 
carefully wrapped and tied for shipment 
and sent to the War Relief Clearing 
House Receiving Station, 133 Charlton 
Street; a duplicate list of the contents 
should also be mailed to the Clearing 
House office, 40 Wall Street. The sender 
must pay the cost of transportation as 
far as the receiving station. Shipments 
from a private individual in this country, 
sent without the mediation of any relief 
organization, to a private individual in 
France are not sent free. 
DECLARATIONS OF WAR 

F. MARTIN.—England declared war 
on Germany Aug. 4, 1914. Germany did 
not declare war on England. 


THE BAGDAD RAILWAY 


E. F.—The building of the Bagdad 
Railway was conceded to Germany by 
Abdul Hamid, Sultan of Turkey, in 1899, 
as the climax of a series of concessions 
granted to Germany as the friend of 
Turkey. In the Bagdad Railway Con- 
vention Mar. 5, 1903, the German Govern- 
ment attempted to secure the participa- 
tion of both England and France; these 
efforts were successful in regard to 
France, but Great Britain was so incensed 
at the constitution of the Board of Di- 
rectors, which established German “ con- 
trol in perpetuity,” that participation was 
refused, although at one time the British 
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Government had favored it. The esti- 
mated entire length of the railway from 
Konia to Basra is 1,357 miles; 538 miles, 
from Konia to Samara, has already been 
completed. The first section, from Konia 
to Bulgurlu, 124 miles, was opened Oct. 
25, 1904. By the terms of the concession 
the railway was to be built in sections of 
125 miles, and the capital sum per section 
was fixed at 54,000,000 francs, (about 
$10,800,000.) 

ARMY AND NAVY MAINTENANCE 

J. I. F.—The following figures of army 
and navy expenditures in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, and Russia, for the 
three years preceding the outbreak of 
war, are taken from the budget estimates, 
the year being that of the announcement. 
The figures dated 1914 are for the regu- 
lar budget appropriation of that year, 
and do not include any extra expenses 
caused by the outbreak of war. The fig- 
ures are as follows: 

1912. Great Britain—Army, $139,300,- 
000; navy, $220,427,000; Germany— 
Army, $238,876,000; navy, $111,254,000. 
France—Army, $204,583,500; navy, $92,- 
000,000. Russia— Army, $279,745,590; 
navy, $90,716,948. 

1913. Great Britain—Army, $224,300,- 
000; navy, $224,140,000. Germany— 
Army, $183,000,000; navy, $111,300,000. 
France—Army, $191,431,581; navy, $119,- 
571,400. Russia— Army, $317,800,000; 
navy, $122,500,000. 

1914. Great Britain—Army, $143,331,- 
350; navy, $256,150,026. Germany— 
Army, $293,289,155; navy, $113,918,367. 
France—Army, $202,141,122; navy, $96,- 
255,733. Russia— Army, $393,193,808; 
navy, 129,298,966. 

PROPERTY IN FRANCE 


A. D. P.—I was born in France, 
but have been a resident of this 
country for ten years, and am a 
naturalized American citizen. I own 
property in France, but I am told 
that the French Government is likely 
to confiscate it because I did not join 
the colors at the outbreak of the war. 
Will you please tell me if the French 
Government has a right to do that? 


THERE is no treaty between the United 

States and France defining the status 
of former French citizens who have be- 
come naturalized American citizens; and 
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a Frenchman who has been naturalized 
abroad without the consent of his Gov- 
ernment, and who at the time of his 
naturalization was still subject to mili- 
tary service in the active army or in the 
reserve of the active army, is held to be 
amenable to French military laws. It is 
impossible to supply a definite answer, 
regarding law and usage in France, to a 
specific indivudial case. When laws on 
nationality clash, the only thing to do is 
te appeal to the competent courts. The 
French Civil Tribunal of your domicile in 
France is the only authority competent 
to determine your nationality from the 
point of view of the law in France. 


AMERICAN SHIPS SUNK 


I, R.—The American ships sunk or dis- 
abled in the present war have been: The 
William P. Frye, sailing ship, sunk Jan. 
28, 1915; the Evelyn, sunk by a mine in 
the North Sea, Feb. 21, one life lost; the 
Carib, sunk by a mine off the Norwegian 
coast, Feb. 23, three lives lost; the tank 
steamer Cushing, attacked, but not sunk, 
by a German aerdplane, April 28; the 
Gulflight, torpedoed, but not sunk, three 
lives lost, May 1; the Nebraskan, dam- 
aged off Fastnet, May 26; the Leelanaw, 
sunk July 26; the steamer Greenbrier, 
sunk by a mine in the North Sea early in 
April. 

THE EMDEN 


G. G. STEELE.—The German cruiser 
Emden was vanquished and wrecked by 
the Australian cruiser Sydney, Nov. 10, 
1914. No other vessel took part in the 
fight. 


AMERICANS GOING ABROAD 


H. M. K.—Has the United States 
Government issued a warning to the 
people of the United States regard- 
ing traveling in Europe, and stated 
that the people were doing it at their 
own risk? 
SHORTLY after the outbreak of the 

war a circular was issued in which 
American citizens were advised “ to avoid 
visiting unnecessarily countries which 
are at war,” and “ particularly to avoid, 
if possible, passing through or from a 
belligerent country to a country which is 
at war therewith.” Last October Secre- 
tary Lansing issued another “ notice,” 
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which contained the same warning, and 
read in its entirety as follows: 

All American citizens who go abroad 
should carry American passports, and 
should inquire of diplomatic or Consular 
officers of the countries which they ex- 
pect to visit concerning the necessity of 
having the passports viséd therefor. 

American citizens are advised to avoid 
visiting unnecessarily countries which 
are at war, and particularly to avoid, if 
possible, passing through or from a bel- 
ligerent country to a country which is at 
war therewith. 

It is especially important that natural- 
ized American citizens refrain from 
visiting their countries of origin and 
countries which are at war therewith. 

It is believed that Governments of 
countries which are in a state of war do 
not welcome aliens who are traveling 
merely for curiosity or pleasure. Under 
the passport regulations prescribed by 
the President Jan. 12, 1915, passports 
issued by this Government contain state- 
ments of the names of countries which 
the holders expect to visit and the ob- 
jects of their visits thereto. The de- 
partment does not deem it appropriate 
or advisable to issue passports to per- 
sons who contemplate visiting belligerent 
countries merely for “ pleasure,” “ recrea- 
tion,” “ touring,” “sightseeing,” &c. 

As belligerent countries are accus- 
tomed, for self-protection, to scrutinize 
carefully aliens who enter their terri- 
tories, American citizens who find it 
necessary to visit such countries should, 
as a matter of precaution and in order 
to avoid detention, provide themselves 
with letters or other documents, in addi- 
tion to their passports, showing definite- 
ly the objects of their visits. In particu- 
lar it is advisable for persons who go to 
belligerent countries as representatives 
of commercial concerns to carry letters 
of identification or introduction from 
such concerns. 


Naturalized American citizens who re- 
ceive American passports are advised 
to carry their certificates of naturaliza- 
tion with them, as well as their pass- 
ports. 

American citizens sojourning in coun- 
tries which are at war are warned to 





refrain from any conduct or utterances 
which might be considered offensive or 
contrary to the principles of strict neu- 
trality. 


FINANCING THE WAR 


E. E. K.—Is it not generally un- 
derstood that the United Kingdom 
is furnishing money to Russia, 
France, Belgium, and others and 
taking their bonds therefor? 
YES. Great Britain is bearing the 

brunt of the Allies’ finances. She is 
the nation best able to assume the bur- 
den of financing the Allies’ cause, 
whether by direct loan or by the usual 
way by the sale of securities, and natu- 
rally does so. 


GERMAN RUBBER PLOT 


A. F. MERGER.—Will you please 
tell me why, when we stay neutral, 
a shipment of rubber to Germany, 
such as is recorded in the papers of 
Dec. 21, is banned by our Govern- 
ment? Why is that said to be a 
“German plot”? We are sending 
shiploads of munitions to the Allies, 
and that is considered all right. 
Why is it a crime to send rubber 
when it is intended for Germany? 
THE offense charged in the discovery of 
the effort to get rubber to Germany, 
as recorded in the papers of Dec. 21, is 
not the sending of material to Germany; 
it is the failure to manifest to the United 
States goods exported to foreign lands 
in the course of trade for profit. There 
is no law in this country against sending 
contraband of war by individuals or 
private firms to any country whatever; 
there is a law against making false 
manifests to the United States Govern- 
ment. 
FRENCH DEVELOPMENT OF CONSCRIP- 
TION 


A. H.—Please tell me something 
about compulsory military service in 
France in the time of the Empire and 
now during the Republic. 
THE modern principle of universal serv- 

ice originated in France, where it was 
first adopted in 1792. The law of that 
date did not work out satisfactorily in 
details, however, and was superseded in 
1798 by the famous Jourdan law, on 
which all the modern Continental systems 
are based, and which remained practi- 
cally unaltered until 1870. The weak- 








ness of this law, however, was its privi- 
lege of exemption by a money payment. 
Since 1870 France, in common with all 
the other European nations except Great 
Britain, has adopted the system of abso- 
lutely compulsory service, with a short 
term, a reserve army, and only a few 
legal exceptions. 
THE GREATEST NAVAL POWERS 


A. GREENSTONE.—What are the 
first five naval powers, and which 
ones are ahead of our country? 

THE rating is as follows: 1, Great 

Britain; 2, Germany; 3, the United 

States; 4, France; 5, Japan. 


MERCHANT VESSELS IN WAR 

CONSTANT READER.—Prize courts 

are instituted to deal with captures 
of enemy ships and their cargoes, and of 
neutral ships and their cargoes alleged 
to have infringed the laws of neutrality. 
By the Order of the Constitution of Prize 
Courts, issued in London, Aug. 5, 1914, 
courts are authorized to “adjudge and 
condemn” all such ships, vessels, and 
goods as shall belong to the enemy State, 
or the citizens or subjects thereof, or “ to 
any other persons inhabiting within any 
of the countries, territories, or dominions 
of the said State.” Boats solely intended 
for coast fishing or for petty local navi- 
gation are exempt from capture unless 
they take part in hostilities; vessels in- 
trusted with religious, scientific, or phil- 
anthropic missions are also exempt. The 
Declaration of London states that a neu- 
tral vessel which is captured may not be 
destroyed by the captor. 


AMERICANS IN FOREIGN ARMIES 


N.—Will you kindly inform your 
readers whether an American citizen 
who enlists in a foreign army and 
takes the oath of allegiance to that 
country ceases to be an American? 
If so, what is required of him to be- 
come an American citizen again 
when he returns to the United 
States? The status of Americans 
who enlist in foreign armies is not, 
I think, generally understood, and 
is of great interest. 


THE following statement is issued by 
the Department of State: 
“The department has received a num- 
ber of inquiries from people in the United 
States asking whether enlistment in a 
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foreign army by a citizen of the United 
States is evidence that he has expatriated 
himself and whether it is a breach of his 
duty as a citizen of the United States to 
enlist in a foreign army. 

“ The law relative to expatriation (Sec- 
tion 2, Act of March 2, 1907,) says: 

“That any American citizen shall be 
deemed to have expatriated himself when 
he has been naturalized in any foreign 
State in conformity with its laws or 
when he has taken an oath of allegiance 
to any foreign State.’ 

“ Therefore, when service in a foreign 
army involves taking an oath of alle- 
giance to a foreign State, an American 
citizen who enters such service must be 
deemed to have expatriated himself. 

“ Service in some foreign armies and 
in some branches of some foreign armies 
does not require an oath of allegiance to 
a foreign State. On the other hand, an 
oath of allegiance is required as a con- 
dition of service in other foreign armies. . 
The department cannot give authentic 
information on the subject of the foreign 
requirements in this respect, because of 
their variation and because they are sub- 
ject to changes. 

“The department does not undertake 
to prescribe the duty of an individual 
with reference to his citizenship. It is 
of opinion, nevertheless, that the observ- 
ance of neutrality in the conflict now en- 
gaging certain European powers requires 
American citizens to avoid participation 
in those conflicts.” 

An American who has lost his citizen- 
ship or expatriated himself must be re- 
naturalized if he wishes to become an 
American citizen again, meeting the same 
requirements and going through the same 
process as any other “ alien.” 


KOENIGSBERG 


J. M. 25.—Have the Russians ever 
occupied Ké6nigsberg, the German 
fortress in East Prussia? If not, 
could you tell me a town in East 
Prussia which the Russians occupied 
or a town near Kénigsberg during 
the Russian invasion, and how many 
miles is that town from Ké6nigsberg? 


THE Russians did not occupy Kénigs- 

berg. Kénigsberg was invested by 
the Russians Aug. 29, 1914. The Rus- 
sians occupied Allenstein Aug. 29 and 
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there was at one time a report, which 
was quickly denied, that Konigsberg had 
fallen. The Russian advance in East 
Prussia was admitted to be checked on 
Sept. 2. The nearest towns of any im- 
portance to Kénigsberg which were oc- 
cupied by the Russians were Tilsit, about 
sixty-five miles to the northeast of 
K6nigsberg, and Allenstein, about seven- 
ty-five miles south. 


THE KAISER’S LAWSUIT 


M.—Some three years ago the 
Kaiser was sued in the German civil 
courts by a tenant who leased a 
farm from him, I think at Gumbinen. 
Wiil you kindly tell me about the 
suit and give me the decision of the 
court, which was, if I am not mis- 
taken, in favor of the tenant? 
THE quarrel in the German courts be- 

tween the Kaiser and his tenant, Herr 
Sobert, dragged on for five years. There 
were three separate verdicts on the case, 
every one against the Kaiser. And at 
last the Emperor apologized, paid the 
tenant an indemnity of $30,000, and pre- 
sented him with the Prussian Order of 
the Crown, fourth class. Under date of 
May 8, 1912, a dispatch from Leipsic an- 
nounced that the Kaiser, as landlord of 
the Cadinen estate near Dantsic, had lost 
his suit in the Supreme Court, after two 
appeals, against one of his tenants. The 
Emperor demanded that the tenant share 
in the cost of construction of a house 
suitable to the royal estate. A dispatch 
from Berlin April 1, 1913, stated that 
after five years of dispute the Kaiser 
had apologized for calling Herr Sobert 
“worthless and incompetent,” given him 
a large indemnity for leaving, and deco- 
rated him. By the verdict of Feb. 28, 
1913, in his third suit against the 
Kaiser, Herr Sobert became entitled to 
remain on the estate for five more years. 
The Crown Prince is said to have told his 
father that public feeling in West Prus- 
sia was so strong that the Emperor could 
not afford to ignore it, and that this was 
largely responsible for his apology. 

AMERICAN LIVES LOST 

I. R.—The American lives lost on mer- 
chant or passenger vessels of belligerent 
nations in the pursuance of “ submarine 
warfare” have been as follows: Falaba, 


March 28, 1915, one American lost; Lu- 
sitania, May 7, 142 Americans lost; Ar- 
menian, June 28, ten Americans, em- 
ployed as mule tenders, lost; Iberian, 
July 31, three Americans lost; Arabic, 
Aug. 19, two Americans lost; Ancona, 
Nov. 10, eleven Americans lost; Persia, 
Dec. 30, two Americans lost; an Ameri- 
can nurse was among the passengers 
lost in the torpedoing of the Brindisi 
Jan. 6. 


BRITISH SUPERDREADNOUGHTS 


A. E.—Please give me the names 
and tonnage of British superdread- 
noughts completed since the war 
broke out. 

THE following British “ superdread- 

noughts”” were completed in 1915: 

Tiger, displacement, 28,000 tons; Ramil- 
lies, Resolution, Revenge, Royal Oak, and 
Royal Sovereign, each 25,750 tons; Bar- 
ham, Malaya, Queen Elizabeth, Valiant, 
and Warspite, each 27,500 tons. The 
Iron Duke, Marlborough, Emperor of 
India, and Benbow, each 25,000 tons, 
were completed in 1914, 


THE WAR ZONE 


LEONARD R. MEMMOTT.— 
Which came first, Germany’s war 
zone decree or England’s Order in 
Council blockading German ports? 
THE war zone decree came first, being 

announced by Germany on Feb. 4, to 
go into effect Feb. 18. On March 1 
Premier Asquith announced in the House 
of Commons the intention of England 
and France to cut Germany off from all 
trade with the rest of the world, and 
on March 15 the text of the Order in 
Council establishing the blockade was 
made public. 


THE NAVY OF SWEDEN 


H. A.—The navy of Sweden ranks 
eleventh among the navies of the world 
and first among the Scandanavian coun- 
tries. Sweden has no modern battleships, 
cruiser battleships, armored cruisers, or 
first-class cruisers. The navy of Swe- 
den consists of one second-class cruiser, 
five third-class cruisers, five gunboats, 
ten monitors, eight destroyers, fifty-three 
torpedo boats, and ten submarines. The 
naval personnel is 3,500. 












































WORLD EVENTS 


A BIRDSEYE VIEW 


UTSTANDING war developments in 

the past month were the successful 
Russian offensive in the Caucasus, the 
serious plight of the British in Mesopo- 
tamia, a series of desperate German at- 
tacks on the western front, the German 
Admiralty order directing submarines to 
sink all armed merchant ships of the 
enemy without warning, and the dis- 
covery that two or more German sea raid- 
ers were destroying British shipping in 
the open Atlantic. 

Apparently the most important results 
are likely to come from the Russian cap- 
ture of Erzerum, with its eighteen 
Turkish forts and its garrison esti- 
mated in excess of 80,000. This 
campaign has given Grand Duke 
Nicholas an opportunity to retrieve his 
reputation, and he has pushed it amid 
the snowy steeps and bitter cold of the 
Caucasus Mountains with a determina- 
tion that has thus far proved irresistible. 
With the German-built forts of Erzerum 
in his hands, and the German-led Turk- 
ish garrisons as prisoners, the way lies 
open before him to any part of Asiatic 
Turkey. It remains to be seen whether 
he means to go south to the rescue of the 
British expeditions at Kut-el-Amara, or 
westward toward the back door of Con- 
stantinople. 

The heavy blows delivered by the Ger- 
mans in France have cost them enormous- 
ly in men—the fighting is said to have 
been the fiercest yet known on the west- 
ern front—but thus far they have no 
material gains to show for the terrible 
price paid. If they fail to recapture the 
hills wrested from them last September, 
the permanent advantage will remain 
with the French when they begin their 
Spring offensive. 

Ds. 

SECRETARY GARRISON’S RESIGNATION 

ih igues outstanding political event in this 

country in the past month was the 
resignation of Lindley M. Garrison, Sec- 
retary of War, because he felt that 
President Wilson had receded from his 
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support of the proposed continental army 
to indorse the projected increase in the 
militia. There is lack of unanimity in 
the preparedness proposals at Washing- 
ton, the Democrats being at present di- 
vided, but it is likely that some plan may 
be agreed upon substantially to increase 
the naval program and add perhaps 
75,000 to the standing army. The conti- 
nental army proposal is dead. 
* * * 


THE LUSITANIA AFFAIR 


OR the United States the most acute 

war issue of the month was the 
diplomatic controversy over the wording 
of Germany’s note acknowledging lia- 
bility for American lives lost in the Lusi- 
tania tragedy. At two different times a 
complete break of friendly relations 
seemed imminent. Early in the month 
the Washington dispatches carried grave 
headlines, the stock market winced, and 
Berlin papers accused us of trying to 
humiliate Germany, adding that a break 
of diplomatic relations would mean war. 
This phase of the affair, however, proved 
to be mainly a matter of words—the 
difference between “ assumes liability ” 
and “ recognizes liability.” A frank con- 
ference of Count von Bernstorff, Secre- 
tary Lansing, and President Wilson re- 
duced the issue to a form which brought 
the desired concessions from the Berlin 
Foreign Office on Feb. 15, and it was 
announced that the controversy was 
about to be settled satisfactorily to both 
Governments. At that moment, however, 
the case was complicated by the German 
decree ordering submarines to. sink 
armed liners without warning after 
March 1. The United States Govern- 
ment declined to confirm the tentative 
agreement regarding the Lusitania until 
it received satisfactory assurances as to 
the course to be pursued under this order. 
The new German policy seemed to in- 
volve a violation of pledges already 
given. At this writing the situation is 


apparently as grave as in the earlier 
crisis; the difference is that the issue now 
regards the future instead of the past. 
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THE BRITISH BLOCKADE 

ORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S bit- 

ing criticism of the British Govern- 
ment’s “make-believe blockade,” pub- 
lished Jan. 24, seems to have been one 
of the numerous utterances of this kind 
that spurred Sir Edward Grey to make 
a long and vigorous reply in the House 
of Commons on Jan. 26. Sir Edward 
riddled the “reckless figures and reck- 
less statements ” of the critics and de- 
fended the blockade so effectively that 
little has been heard since in England 
in the way of attack upon it. 

Sir Edward Grey made it plain that 
the Government was between two fires 
and found the situation very uncomfort- 
able. On the one hand, the neutral na- 
tions were resenting its interference with 
trade on the seas, and making their in- 
dignation felt in protesting notes. On 
the other hand, the British people and 
press were crying out that there was not 
enough interference with neutral trade 
—that supplies were reaching Germany 
and prolonging the war. In proof of the 
latter charge the papers were printing 
figures of the great increase of Ameri- 
can exports to Scandinavia and other 
neutral lands, charging that all the sur- 
plus over the trade of peace times must 
be leaking into Germany. 

Such a conclusion, Sir Edward de- 
clared, was fallacious and unjust. In 
times of peace these nations drew a large 
portion of their supplies from Black 
Sea ports and other regions of Europe 
and Asia now inaccessible to them. At 
present their supplies come almost ex- 
clusively from the United States. De- 
duct the figures of former imports of 
grain from Eastern Europe into Hol- 
land and the Scandinavian countries, 
said Sir Edward, and it will be seen that 
the latter countries have not imported 
at all in excess of their normal require- 
ments, hence the thousands of bushels 
supposed to be going to Germany be- 
come a myth. 

* ok * 


STATE CONTROL IN BRITAIN 


ine spite of her mastery of the seas, 

Great Britain has had to follow the 
example of Germany in the conservation 
of resources. On Feb. 15 Mr. Asquith 





announced in the House of Commons 
that the Government was taking stock 
of all the nation’s financial and industrial 
reserves, as well as of men and muni- 
tions, in order to put forth its maximum 
strength in war. The same evening two 
Orders in Council were issued empower- 
ing the military and naval authorities 
to take possession of any factories, food, 
forage, stores, or articles of any descrip- 
tion needed for war purposes. After 
March 1 no British vessel exceeding 500 
tons can leave British waters without a 
special license. A royal proclamation 
has been issued prohibiting the import 
after March 1—except under Board of 
Trade license—of all materials for the 
manufacture of paper and cardboard, of 
all periodicals over sixteen pages in 
length otherwise than in single copies by 
post, of tobacco in all forms, and of 
various kinds of woods, stones, and 
slates. Sugar imports are restricted to 
20 or 25 per cent. less than in 1915. Thus 
the whole of Great Britain’s merchant 
marine passes under absolute State con- 
trol. It only remains for the State to 
take the next step and fix freight 
charges. This in free, individualist Eng- 
land! Indeed, the alchemy of war pro- 
duces strange results. 


THE APPAM EPISODE 


O exploit of the war has offered a 
more picturesque surprise than the 
capture of the British passenger steamer 
Appam by an unsuspected German sea 
raider, and bringing it across the Atlan- 
tic under a prize crew to find refuge in 
the neutral American port of Newport 
News, Va. Along with the surprise came 
a fresh consignment of knotty diplomatic 
problems for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The Appam was captured Jan. 15 near 
the Canary Islands by a disguised Ger- 
man raider, a steamer of the type used 
in the fruit trade, which on approaching 
its victims suddenly dropped a collapsible 
steel deck covering, revealing an effective 
battery of guns. The Germans said it 
was called the Méwe, but from photo- 
graphs caught by British prisoners from 
the Appam’s portholes it has since been 
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identified as the Ponga. The vessel, with 
a small unarmed consort, is believed to 
have slipped out of Kiel through the Brit- 
ish North Sea fleet into the open Atlantic. 
It had been cruising for days along the 
African coast—and there it still is at 
work, so far as known at this writing, 
(Feb. 17.) It was directly in the path 
of British traders from Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and six of these had been captured 
and sunk before the Appam came along. 
Then the Clan MacTavish, an Australian 
freighter, gave battle to the raider and 
was sunk within sight of the Appam’s 
passengers, only four of the nineteen per- 
sons on board being saved. 

The passengers and crews of the eight 
British vessels, 429 in all, were placed on 
the Appam in charge of Lieutenant Hans 
Berg and a prize crew of twenty-two 
men, to which were added twenty released 
German prisoners who were being carried 
to England on the Appam. To keep the 
passengers from overpowering the prize 
crew explosives were placed in vital 
parts of the vessel, and the commander 
intimated that he would sink all on board 
in case of trouble. Without a hitch he 
brought his human cargo and his prize 
to Hampton Roads—and handed the 
trouble over to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

* * * 


A PROBLEM OF LAW 


dealing with the Appam case the 
State Department promptly ordered 
the release of all persons on board ex- 
cept the prize crews and those who 
had aided it. What to do with the ves- 
sel itself, however, was a more dif- 
ficult problem. Prizes have been taken 
into neutral ports before, but usually 
under temporary stress of weather or 
need of supplies. No definite precedent 
existed for such a case as the Appam’s. 
Under Article 21 of The Hague Con- 
vention a prize brought into a neutral 
port “must leave as soon as the cir- 
cumstances which justified its entry are 
at an end.” It is apparent that the 
“ circumstances ” which caused the Ger- 
man raider to send the Appam to seek 
refuge here will not be at an end until 
the war is over. The British Govern- 
ment made it known unofficially that it 


expected the United States to hand the 
prize over to its British owners or else 
act under The Hague Convention and 
drive the refugee out to sea, where Brit- 
ish cruisers could get it. The German 
Government, on the other hand, invoked 
the treaty of 1328 between the United 
States and Prussia, by which a war prize 
can find refuge indefinitely in an Ameri- 
can port. 

So far as the case has been settled 
at this writing the State Department 
has acted on the lines of the Prussian 
treaty, regarding the Appam as a prize, 
not as a warship. Apparently it will 
be interned here until the end of the 
war, in charge of its German crew, leav- 
ing its final disposition to the negoti- 
ators of the peace treaty. Meanwhile, 
the original British crew has been or- 
dered to remain in the United States 
pending a decision. Whichever way the 
case is decided there is likely to be one 
dissatisfied belligerent and a correspond-_ 
ing sheaf of protests. 


ok * * 
LEGALIZING THE SUBMARINE 


N order to bring the deadly submarine 
within the pale of civilized law, Mr. 
Lansing, the Secretary of State, formu- 
lated a tentative code for this new phase 
of warfare, and submitted it to the En- 
tente Governments on Jan. 18. The full 
text of his letter is given elsewhere in 
this issue of CURRENT History. It recog- 
nizes the fact that the submarine is too 
efficient an instrument of war to expect 
any belligerent to relinquish it. Briefly, 
it proposes a “ gentlemen’s agreement ” 
to the effect that no merchant or passen- 
ger ships shall carry arms, and that, on 
the other hand, no submarine shall attack 
any commercial vessel without warning. 
Thus far the Entente powers have 
shown no disposition to accept this modus 
vivendi with their enemies, and Mr. 
Lansing’s effort seems likely to be un- 
availing. Meanwhile, the subject remains 
as full of grave possibilities for neutrals 
as for belligerents. If the United States 
allows its citizens to travel on armed 
Italian, French, and British liners it will 
be expected to protect them and resent 
their deaths with some action other than 
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writing notes. Events are certain to 
force us to a decision more definite than 
has yet been made. Evidently this is one 
of the subjects which President Wilson 
had in mind when he told his Western 
audiences that no man could tell what 
danger any hour might bring. 


THE KAISER AND KING FERDINAND 
WO historic speeches were made at 
a banquet in Nish, in conquered 
Serbia, when the German Kaiser and 
King Ferdinand of Bulgaria glorified 
their deeds in the Balkans and said 
complimentary things about each other. 
The date was Jan. 18, the 215th anni- 
versary of the coronation of Frederick 
I. In his peroration King Ferdinand 
cropped into the ancient Latin language 
to toast the Emperor: 

Ave Imperator, Caesar et Rex. Victor et 
gloriosus es. Nissa antiqua omnes Orientis 
populi te salutant redemptorem, ferentem 
oppressis prosperitatem atque salutem. Long 
live Kaiser Wilhelm! 

{The translation of the Latin is: ‘ Hail 
Emperor, Caesar and King! Thou art victor 
and glorious. In ancient Nish all the peoples 
of the East salute thee, the redeemer, bring- 
ing to the oppressed prosperity and salva- 
tion.’’] 

In the course of his reply Kaiser Wil- 
helm said: 

We have had a hard fight, which will soon 
spread further. When Turkey was threat- 
ened by the same enemies she joined us, 
and in stubborn fighting secured her world 
position. Your Majesty’s prudence recog- 
nized that the hour had come for Bulgaria, 
tor you to bring forward your old and good 
claims, and smooth the way for your brave 
country to a glorious future. In true com- 
radeship the glorious triumphal march of 
your Majesty’s nation in arms began, which, 
under the guidance of its illustrious War 
Lord, has added one sublime leaf of glory 
to another in the history of Bulgaria. In 
order to give visible expression to my feel- 
ings for such deeds, and to the feelings of 
all Germany, I have begged your Majesty to 
accept the dignity of Prussian Field Marshal, 
and I am, with my army, happy that you, 
by accepting it, also in this sense have be- 
come one of us. 


This occasion marks Germany’s near- 
est approach, in this war, to duplicating 
the historic scene of 1871, in which the 
first German Kaiser was crowned at 
Versailles. It is a poor substitute for a 
second entry into Paris, which was ex- 
pected to take place in three weeks from 











the violation of the Belgian border, and 
which is further off than ever after 
nineteen months of unprecedented car- 
nage; but it is a landmark in German 
history, nevertheless, and deserves to go 
into the permanent records of the war. 


* * * 


BRITAIN’S COLONIAL ALLIES 


ILLIAM MORRIS HUGHES, the 
Prime Minister of the Australian 
Commonwealth, has been one of the most 
important and interesting of recent 
travelers across the North American 
Continent. He is visiting London to con- 
sult with the British Government on 
inter-imperial relations as affected by 
the war, being accompanied by Sir 
Robert Borden, the Canadian Prime 
Minister. The real bonds that unite the 
British Empire are those of common 
feeling and common purpose, but every 
four years it is usual to hold a confer- 
ence of Prime Ministers in London. In 
the ordinary course an Imperial Con- 
ference, attended by representatives of 
all the British colonial nations, should 
have been held last year, but the war 
interfered with the plan. Nevertheless, 
it is not only Great Britain that is at 
war but the whole empire, and since 
the colonial nations are self-governing, 
the British Government has recognized 
the need of taking them into its confi- 
dence. Australia has proved a valuable 
colonial ally both on sea—for she has 
a navy of her own—and on land, notably 
in sending forces to Egypt and the Dar- 
danelles. Mr. Hughes is Prime Minister 
by virtue of his being the leader of the 
Australian Labor Party, which at the 
present time controls the Government 
and is showing that it can very ener- 
getically play its part in naval and mili- 
tary administration. 
* * x 


A NEw PARLIAMENT 


HE British Parliament resumed its 
session Feb. 16. King George’s 
speech from the throne, and the ad- 
dresses of Premier Asquith and Secre- 
tary for War Kitchener indicated Great 
Britain’s implacable determination to 
continue the war until the Central Pow- 
ers are beaten. The King in his address 
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said “the spirit of the Allies * * * 
remains steadfast in the resolve to se- 
cure reparation for the victims of un- 
provoked and unjustifiable outrage and 
effectual safeguards for all nations 
against the aggression of a power 
which mistakes force for right and ex- 
pediency for honor.” The Premier stated 
that the present British expeditionary 
force in France was ten times the origi- 
nal number. He declared that the na- 
tion’s war expenditures were $25,000,000 
a day, and gave a forecast of a new vote 
of credit for $2,500,000,000. He expressed 
supreme confidence in the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Allies. 

Lord Kitchener declared that the In- 
dian troops had been withdrawn from 
France and had been replaced by eight 
new divisions (320,000) of new British 
troops. He declared himself well satis- 
fied that Egypt would be successfully 
defended against attack, and that the 
situation in Asia Minor was encourag- 
ing. In France the situation, he said, 
was practically unchanged, but “the 
morale of the French Army had been 
maintained at the same high level, and 
its fighting qualities have never been 
greater or more highly developed.” He 
also confidently looks forward “to a 
victorious issue which should insure 
peace for many generations.” 

* * * 


Russia’s NEw WAR PREMIER 

HE appointment of M. Sturmer, re- 
actionary of reactionaries, as Pre- 
mier of Russia, is regarded as a warning 
to the Allies of the danger of Russia’s 
desertion from the Entente. M. Sturmer 
is as unknown to the Russian people as 
to the outside world. He owes his posi- 
tion to those subterranean forces in the 
Russian Court which are systematically 
exerting their influences in behalf of a 
peace with Germany. These forces scored 
their first victory with the “ exiling ” of 
Nikolai Nikolaivitch to the Caucasus. 
They have now scored another, and pos- 
sibly more important, victory with the 
elevation to the first post in the empire 
of a person who, judging from his record, 
will be a puppet in their hands. To 
counterbalance these forces there is the 
influence of the French and English, and 
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the sincere sympathy of the Czar with 
the cause of the Allies. But how easily 
the sentiments of the Czar could be 
swayed has been demonstrated on numer- 
ous occasions; as to the influence of the 
French and English on the Court, they 
must either have been taken by surprise 
by this latest move or have proved in- 
capable of fighting the underground 
methods of their opponents. In any case, 
if France and Great Britain are not fully 
awake to the possibilities of the present 
situation in Russia they may suddenly 
receive a crushing blow. 

* * * 


REFUGEES IN RuSSIA 


ECENT dispatches from Russia put 
the number of war refugees in that 
country between 9 and 13 millions. They 
come from Courland, Poland, and Lith- 
uania, and like a mighty current are 
flooding the central and eastern parts of 
Russia. This vast internal migration, the 
like of which, in point of enormity, his- 
tory has never recorded, has a deep 
economic significance to the future of 
Russia. ~ 

The migrants are largely Jews, Poles, 
and Baltic Germans, the three most en- 
terprising nationalities in Russia’s very 
heterogeneous population. They come 
from the most civilized provinces of the 
country, from the regions adjoining 
Western Europe, and by virtue of long 
and constant contact with their progres- 
sive neighbors they have become the 
most advanced groups of the Russian 
Nation. From the industrially and com- 
mercially highly developed sections they 
are moving into the remote and back- 
ward zones of the empire. There are 
among them former bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, engineers, small traders, 
salesmen, brokers, and quite a legion of 
shrewd ex-contrabandists. 

What Russia needs most is develop- 
ment. The vastness of the country de- 
mands a vast agency for that work. This 
war, the conquest of Poland, Courland, 
and Lithuania by the Teutons, has pro- 
vided internal Russia with a force of 
pioneers in the field of economic develop- 
ment sufficient in size and adequate in 
ability to carry out the great historical 
task of producing a New Russia. 





The Conflict in Artois 


OR many months now the world has 
been waiting for a breach of the 
deadlock on the western battle front by 
one side or the other, but from the time 
of the great Calais drive to the brilliant 
French offensive which began on Sept. 
25 last, and from that time up to the 
present hour, that expectation has. been 
disappointed. About the middle of Febru- 
ary, it seemed that, at one point, the 
troops of General Joffre might break the 
deadlock at least to the extent of com- 
pelling the Germans to reform a very 
important part of their line. This point 
was on the arc of which Lens is the 
centre, and to the west of which the 
German line bends in what is almost a 
semicircle, much as the English line 
bends round to the east of Ypres. The 
French sappers, digging like moles under 
the German positions, and blowing them 
into the air, have succeeded in driving 
the Teutons back to a strong line of de- 
fense, some three miles long, on the top 
of the range of which Hill 140 is the 
northernmost point. This strong Ger- 
man work had been obstinately held by 
the forces of the Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria; obstinately because the loss 
of this position would compel a with- 
drawal of the German forces from Lens, 
with its important railroad connections, 
and perhaps an abandonment of the 
whole front, including Lille and Douay. 
As Paris reported this conflict on Feb. 14 
the French operations had begun with 
the explosion of mines on the western 
slope of Hill 140, the largest making a 
“crater” fifty yards across, which 
finally remained in possession of the 
French. But more important than the 
slight gain of ground, and more interest- 
ing also, is the generization which the 
French staff has allowed itself to make. 
First, that the German artillery is still 
exceedingly strong; and, second, that the 
German infantry has lost its dash. A 
French officer wittily remarks: “ At 
the beginning of the war the Germans 
proudly wore helmets, while we had 
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kepis. Now, we have helmets, and they 
wear useless, convicts’ caps. The change 
is symbolical.” But the deadlock remains 
unbroken. 


The Russians in Persia 


NE of the surprises of January and 

February of the present year was the 
announcement that Russian forces were 
operating in Western Persia on a line 
stretching from Hamadan to Sultanabad, 
and thence further south. Going behind 
this announcement we find that consid- 
erable forces of Turkish regulars and 
Kurd tribesmen had invaded Persia from 
Mesopotamia and Turkish Armenia, no 
doubt with detachments of German offi- 
cers. It was to meet these invaders and 
to drive them back that the Russian 
forces were operating on the Hamadan- 
Sultanabad line. The answer to the 
question why the task of driving in- 
vaders from Persia should fall to the 
Russians is simple. At the end of 
August, 1907—that is, between eight and 
nine years ago—England and Russia 
made an agreement by which North- 
western Persia was recognized as a 
Russian sphere of influence, while that 
part of Persia toward the frontier of 
India became practically an English 
protectorate. This somewhat summary 
proceeding was made not only possible, 
but even necessary, by the practical col- 
lapse of native rule in Persia, as a result 
of which Russian and English merchants 
in that country were without protection. 
The practical question, by what road the 
Russian forces reached: Hamadan and 
Sultanabad is as easily answered. Persia 
is bounded on the north in part by the 
Caspian Sea, and the Caspian Sea since 
the middle of last century has been prac- 
tically a Russian lake. Several lines of 
light-draught steamships furrow its salt 
waves, plying from Astrakhan, at the 
mouth of the Volga, and from Baku, the 
Caspian port of Tiflis and the Caucasus, 
to Resht on the north coast of Persia. 
Resht is the terminus of the road which 
leads up the valley of the river Kizil 
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Uzen, through the immense mail of 
mountains, of which Mount Daimavand is 
the. highest peak, to Teheran; thence 
caravan roads lead to Hamadan and 
Sultanabad. There were already con- 
siderable Russian forces at Teheran at 
the outbreak of the war, and these have 
evidently been greatly increased by new 
troops sent through Resht. This Russian 
campaign in Persia is likely to have two 
results. It will strengthen and consoli- 
date Kussian influence there, and it will 
ultimately lessen the pressure on the 
English forces south of Bagdad. 


The Russians at Erzerum 


HE outstanding war operations of the 
month have been those of the Rus- 

sian army of the Caucasus, operating 
in the direction of Erzerum. Erzerum 
is a city of some forty or fifty thousand 
inhabitants. It stands some 6,000 feet 
above sea level, or about the height 
of Colorado Springs, and is probably 
the most important city on the great 
Armenian plateau. Twice in past years 
it has been occupied by Russian troops 
and then returned again to the Turks. 
Its defense is rendered comparatively 
easy by the advantageous positions of 
a group of outlying forts, the strongest 
of which are situated on a ridge of hills 
to the east of the city. It has been re- 
ported that four Turkish army corps— 
the First, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh— 
have been driven toward Erzerum and 
hemmed in by the Russian forces, and 
there are less reliable reports that the 
two leading Germans in the Turkish 
Empire, Field Marshal von der Goltz 
(“Goltz Pasha”) and Field Marshal 
Liman von Sanders are with the Turkish 
army there. If this be accurate, it 
means that Erzerum has now a military 
population at least four times as great as 
the normal civil population, and, when 
completely invested by the Russian army, 
as it proves to have been, the city could 
no longer hold out. The stragetic re- 
sults of this situation will show them- 
selves in two directions, both very impor- 
tant; the first will operate in favor of 
England; the pressure on the beleaguered 
English forces under General Town- 
shend at Kut-el-Amara, which Gen- 
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eral Aylmer has not succeeded in re- 
lieving, will be lightened; the projected 
expedition against Egypt and the Suez 
Canal will at least be delayed, and the 
threatened invasion of India will be- 
come indefinitely remote. But far more 
important will be the result to the Rus- 
sian Empire, not only in giving Russia a 
further section of the coast of the Black 
Sea, but also, most vital of all, in open- 
ing a new approach to Constantinople, 
which is likely to prove much more ad- 
vantageous than the ill-fated way of 
Gallipoli. and the Dardanelles. On Feb. 
16 the Russians reported that the whole 
circle of forts had fallen, and that Erze- 
rum was in their possession. 


The Problem at Saloniki 


HE much advertised drive of com- 

bined Teuton and Bulgarian forces 
which was to push the French and Eng- 
lish at Saloniki into the sea has, so far, 
not materialized. On the contrary the 
latest information is that the French are 
advancing beyond their very strong line 
of defense, and pushing their way north- 
ward along the railroad which comes 
down the Vardar Valley. The position 
of the Allies at Saloniki is naturally an 
exceedingly strong one, a series of hills 
and lakes making it easily defensible, and 
both the French and the English seem to 
have been increasing their forces con- 


.Siderably since the date of Lord Kitch- 


ener’s visit. Very wisely, too, they have 
put General Sarrail in supreme command 
of all the allied forces in the Saloniki 
sphere of the war, the man who so splen- 
didly organized the defense of Verdun 
and held it against the great German 
rush of August and September, 1914. We 
have no certain information as to the 
numbers, or even the composition, of the 
forces opposed to General Sarrail. It 
seems certain that, once his drive com- 
pleted, Field Marshal von Mackensen 
withdrew a considerable part of his army 
of invasion northward, probably using 
them to meet the Russian threat against 
Bukowina. There is evidence that the 
force which threatens Saloniki is com- 
posed mainly of Austrians and Bul- 
garians, the Bulgarians greatly outnum- 
bering the Austrians. And here a new 
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problem arises, rumors of which have al- 
ready found their way into the dis- 
patches. Both these powers ardently 
covet Saloniki and would do a good deal 
to get possession of it. Bulgaria wants 
it as a port for the region of Macedonia 
which she has recently wrested from 
Serbia. Austria wants Saloniki as an 
outpost of her empire on the Aegean Sea; 
and the real head and front of Serbia’s 
offending, the prime cause, in a sense, 
of the present war, is the fact that Serbia 
blocked the way of Austria to the south 
to Saloniki. It may well be that the 
present journey of King Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria to Vienna and Berlin marks an 
effort on the part of that able diplomatist 
to settle the question of Saloniki in his 
own favor. There is a possibility here of 
very serious friction. 


Renewed Fighting Near Dvinsk 
Ao part of the eastern battle 
line has remained unchanged ever 
since the Russian retreat last Summer 
and Autumn, and this is particularly true 
of the section which runs along the River 
Dwina from Dvinsk to Riga. It ap- 
pears that the defense of this line on 
the Russian side has, for some months, 
been in the hands of General Ruzsky, 
who so brilliantly led the Russian ad- 
vance through. Galicia toward Cracow 
in the Autumn of 1914, being replaced 
after a time by General Ivanoff. It was 
rumored at the time that General Ruzsky 
had undergone an operation for cancer, 
just as a similar report was spread, 
somewhat later, about the Grand Duke 
Nicholas. But it is characteristic of 
cancer, if indeed either of these leaders 
really suffered from that scourge, that 
successive operations may prolong a life 
for years; and that, after an operation, 
the vital energies seem almost unim- 
paired. At any rate, it is certain that 
the defender of the Dvinsk-Riga line has 
done very effective work, the more so 
if the attack has been directed by the 
redoubtable Field Marshal Von Hinden- 
burg, whose sledgehammer blows made 
such heavy inroads on Russia’s forces 
from the very beginning of the war. But 
what appears to be certain is this: that 
General Polivanoff, the new War Minis- 
ter of Russia, is fully justified by the 
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facts when he says, as he is recently 
reported to have done, that Russia has 
no longer a munition crisis, and is no 
longer threatened with any shortage of 
good and well-trained troops. It is now 
a matter of common knowledge that 
Russia has received from Japan not only 
immense quantities of ammunition, but 
also very large numbers of guns; and 
it is more than likely that these were 
accompanied by skilled Japanese instruct- 
ors, who have, for many months now, 
been training a new supply of artiller- 
ists for Russia, and who will, in all 
probability, continue to do so until the 
end of the war. The renewed fighting 
on the Riga-Dvinsk line has not been 
sufficiently prolonged to enable us to 
draw complete conclusions, but it seems 
fairly certain that any renewal of the 
former German movement, any effective 
threat against Petrograd, which was 
really feared a few months back, need 
no longer be considered a practical pos- 
sibility. 
German East Africa 

HE appointment of General Smuts to 

the chief command of the composite 
force of English, Boer, and Indian 
troops operating against the Teutons in 
German East Africa may mark the be- 
ginning of a decisive chapter in the 
history of that enormous region, as the 
appointment of General Botha did in 
Southwest Africa. And it is possible 
that the conflict, both in the Cameroons 
and in the West African Protectorate, 
the two last strongholds of German 
power in Africa, may come to an end at 
the same time. Both these great protec- 
torates date, as German possessions, 
from about thirty years ago, when Prince 
Bismarck set himself to build up for the 
recently formed German Empire an ex- 
tensive colonial area that might be in 
some degree comparable to the colonies 
of England or France. But, in spite of 
thirty years of far-sighted and syste- 
matic work, these great areas in Africa 
have not become German colonies in the 
real sense; that is, they are of practically 
no use as reservoirs for the dense popu- 
lation which is one of the great problems 
of German colonies. The whole German 
population of the African possessions of 









































the empire never amounted to more than 
a few thousand; let us say, one German 
citizen to every hundred square miles. 
In this way these African possessions 
are comparable rather to India than to 
Canada or Australia; there are scores of 
towns with a far larger German popula- 
tion than any or all of these African 
colonies. Furthermore, they have been 
developed at great cost to the German 
Treasury, though much of the money 
spent will later give a good return, as, 
for example, that which has been laid out 
for roads and railways and their value to 
German commerce. Their loss to Ger- 
many, therefore, will be a sentimental 
rather than a real injury. 


Zeppelin Raid Against Paris 
ie the first time in many months a 

Zeppelin the other day succeeded in 
getting close enough to Paris to drop 
bombs in one of the poorer suburbs on the 
outskirts of the city. This is in striking 
contrast with the lot of England, which 
has been raided again and again, al- 
though the natural difficulties in the way 
of the journey to England, always in- 
volving a sea journey and the unstable 
meteorological conditions that that im- 
plies, are very much greater than those 
included in covering the comparatively 
short land space between the German 
lines and the French capital. We are 
told that the true reason for the “ good 
luck,” the comparative immunity, of 
Paris is, that it is not a matter of luck 
at all, but the direct result of French 
intelligence and method. The heavy 
Zeppelins are both conspicuous and vul- 
nerable, very vulnerable, especially from 
above. Once an aeroplane gets the upper 
position its greater mobility makes it 
easy for it to rip the Zeppelin up the 
back and bring it crashing to the ground. 
But, on the other hand, the heavier-than- 
air machine is always at a disadvantage 
when it is a question of rising directly 
into the air. It is compelled to mount 
on a long spiral, which inevitably takes 
much precious time; and, by the time it 
is up to the required altitude of 10,000 
feet or so, the Zeppeiin has done its work 
and fled. The French have met this dif- 
ficulty in a way that has the simplicity 
of genius: They start a pair of aero- 
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planes upward every couple of hours, re- 
lieving another pair that have been aloft 
for that period, as long as one can main- 
tain one’s faculties at their best in the 
chill regions of the upper air. Thus it 
happens that whenever a Zeppelin ap- 
proaches there are already two fully 
equipped aeroplanes in the air ready to 
tackle it. The Germans, having learned 
this, and keenly aware of the vulnerabil- 
ity of their great gas-bags, have, there- 
fore, given Paris a wide berth. The re- 
cent raid was partially successful only 
because of a heavy fog. 


The Neutrality of Greece 

ee Crown Prince of Greece, follow- 

ing the example of his father, King 
Constantine, has allowed himself to be 
interviewed on the subject of Greek neu- 
trality. Like his father, he declares 
that the refusal of Greece to enter the 
war on the side of the Entente powers 
is fully justified by the fate which has 
overtaken Serbia; that Greece would 
only have invited and incurred a similar 
fate had she relinquished her neutrality; 
and, finally, that no hardships and suf- 
ferings which the Entente powers may 
inflict upon Greece because of her re- 
fusal to join them can for a moment 
compare with the terrible sufferings that 
Serbia already endures and that Greece 
would almost certainly share. We may 
admit at once, first, that the condition 
of Serbia is at least as bad as that of 
Belgium or Poland, perhaps very much 
worse than either; and, second, that, up 
to the present, the efforts of the Entente 
powers to relieve Serbia have been hard- 
ly more effectual than were their efforts 
to defend Belgium. They are still just 
holding on in one small corner of Bel- 
gium, and at the present moment they 
do not effectively occupy a square mile 
of Serbia. So much may fairly be said 
for the argument of King Constantine 
of Greece and his son. But, having ad- 
mitted so much, we must remember this: 
By her treaty with Serbia Greece prom- 
ised to come to the aid of her ally if 
that ally should be attacked by Bulga- 
ria with an army which probably would 
have amounted to 300,000 men; an army 
which was already mobilized at the time 
of Bulgaria’s attack, and which has, in® 
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fact, been mobilized ever since. Had 
Greece been true to her promise, had 
she rejected the “ scrap of paper ” theory 
of treaty obligations and gone courage- 
ously to the aid of Serbia when Field 
Marshal von Mackensen began to shell 
Belgrade, it may very well be that the 
devastation and ruin of Serbia would 
never have taken place. One is con- 
strained, therefore, to say that the King 
of Greece and his son are putting for- 
ward a rather disingenuous argument in 
defense of the somewhat cowardly de- 
sertion of an ally in time of need. 


Aristide Briand Visits Italy 

ARISTIDE BRIAND, the able and 

¢ influential Prime Minister of 
France, and head of the strongest Min- 
istry that France has seen since the 
beginning of the Third Republic, toward 
the middle of February visited Italy to 
confer with Premier Salandra and Baron 
Sonnino, the Foreign Minister, after 
which he was to meet the King of Italy 
and General Cadorna, his Chief of Staff. 
It was announced that M. Briand would 
do much to co-ordinate the efforts of 
Italy more closely with those of the other 
Entente powers, and that a greater effi- 
ciency would be certain to result there- 
from; further, and more specifically, 
that one result would be an Italian em- 
bargo on all exports to Austria or Ger- 
many, thus completing the “ring of 
steel”? with which the Entente powers 
are seeking to strangle the economic life 
of the Teutonic empires. But we may 
well conjecture that M. Briand’s errand 
was not wholly confined to these pleasant 
and satisfactory aims; we may well be- 
lieve that he went to Rome and to the 
Italian front to voice the general feel- 
ing of France, England, and Russia, that 
Italy is not pulling her weight in the 
war, and that, from the very outset, Italy 
has been for Italy, first, last, and all the 
time, rather than for the general aims 
and ideals of the Allies. Many things 
lend color to this view: the way in which 
Italy dickered with Austria, through 
Prince Biilow, at the beginning; the fact 
that Italy is still “on friendly terms” 
with Germany, no doubt in accordance 
with some unavowed understanding; and, 
finally, the way in which Italy delayed 
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and hung back, when it was a question 
of helping the Serbians, for the not very 
creditable reason, it is alleged, that Italy 
covets the littoral of the Eastern Adri- 
atic which, were Serbia successful, would 
naturally fall to Serbia—so much so, 
that Italy’s “aid” has been limited to 
the occupation of Durazzo and Valona, 
ports greatly coveted by Italy, for her 
own use. These and other things of like 
tenor are probably the true errand of M. 
Briand to Rome, in addition to the more 
agreeable purposes which get into the 
cablegrams. 


The Abandonment of Gallipoli 


— is a very complete revelation 
of one all-pervading cause of English 
mishaps in the war in Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
dispatch, describing the events which led 
up to the abandonment of Gallopili. 
Speaking of the afternoon of Aug. 8 Sir 
Ian Hamilton writes: “I landed on the 
beach, where all seemed quiet and peace- 
ful, and saw the commander of the 
Eleventh Division, Major Gen. Ham- 
mersley. I warned him the sands were 
running out fast, and that by dawn the 
high ground to his front might very 
likely be occupied in force by the enemy. 
He saw the danger, but declared that it 
was a physical impossibility at so late 
an hour (6 P. M.) to get out orders for 
a night attack, the troops being very 
much scattered. * * * At dawn on the 
9th I watched General Hammersley’s at- 
tack and very soon realized, by the well- 
sustained artillery fire of the enemy (so 
silent the previous day) and by the vol- 
ume of musketry, that Turkish reinforce- 
ments had arrived; that with the renewed 
confidence caused by our long delay the 
guns had been brought back, and that, 
after all, we were forestalled. This was 
a bad moment; our attack failed. * * *” 
This is painful reading, yet the Gallipoli 
adventure will not have been sheer loss 
to England if it leads her Generals to 
realize the danger, the hopelessness, of 
trying to fight a modern war by meth- 
ods such as these. The responsibility for 
the failure rests, of course, not so much 
on the subordinate, Major Gen. Ham- 
mersley, as on the Commander in Chief, 
Sir Ian Hamilton. 
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THE EUROPEAN WAR AS 
SEEN BY CARTOONISTS 
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The American Note to Austria-Hungary 





—© Der Guckkasten, Munich. 


How Americans imagined the result And how it really was. 
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[English Cartoons] 


What Germany Has Achieved 
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THE CHANCELLOR: “ 
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But there are some others left after eighteen months of war—Great Britain 
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fAmerican Cartoon] 


An Awkward Delay 
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—_From The New York Times. 


ConGrREss: “I can’t make up my mind which suit would be best for you.” 
UNITED STATES: “In the meantime this exposure may prove fatal!” 
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[French Cartoon] 


Blessed France 
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—®© Le Rire, Paris. 


“It’s a caster from my bed, and it’s all that is left of my house. But I am 
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[German Cartoon] 
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“Then we had better double our precautions.” 
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[Greek Cartoon] 





The Prussians of the Balkans 





—Patris, Athens. 


Those who undertook to diffuse German Kultur in the Balkan Peninsula. 
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[American Cartoon] 
International Humor on the Golden Horn. 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 


German Peace Propaganda 
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—De Telegraaf, Amsteraam. | 


THE BURGLAR TO THE POLICE: “Say, boys, how about peace?” 


{The strongly anti-German cartoons of the Dutch artist, Louis Raemaekers, published 
in De Telegraaf of Amsterdam, have attracted worldwide attention. Two of them are 
reproduced in this issue of CURRENT HIsTory.] 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 







Troubles at Home 







, Louis Fuemaekers: 


—De Telegraaf, Amsterdam. 


WILHELM: “ We cannot allow a single head of Danish or Swedish cattle 
to go through to Austria. We need all ourselves.” 

FRANCIS JOSEPH: “ Not a bag of Rumanian flour can go through to Ger- 

many. We need all ourselves.” 


Why, what tre- 
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—From The Vancouver World. 
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[Canadian Cartoon] 
Its Dest 
“Eh, what’s that? 
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[German Cartoon] 


Wilson’s Wedding Journey 
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\ —© Ulk, Berlin. 


He Writes Notes—and His Wife Is Bored to Death. 


—Korsaren, Christiania. 
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“ Again I tell you for the last time that your conduct is not altogether 










[American Cartoon] 


Mabtiniciase Sait 











A Change of Heart 
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—From The Evening Sun, New York. 


The President’s Too Famous Speech of Last May Is His First Target in the 
Preparedness Campaign. 







[German Cartoon] 


The Generalississimo 





—© Ulk, Berlin. 


Poor Joffre! With one foot in the grave, he now has to put the other in another. 


[Spanish Cartoon] 


In the Balkans 


Madrid, 


—Blanco y. Negro, 
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Do you?” 


“Do you see any 


“ No. 


“Do you see any Russians?” 


“ Not one.” 








[German Cartoon] 


Russian Demonstration on the Rumanian Frontier 





—From Der Guckkasten, Munich. 





Russia: “ What’s the use of all my bluff, if the fellow won’t let himself be 
bluffed? ” 
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[German Cartoon] 


Saloniki 





—©® Simplicissimus, Munich. 


“T was just thinking, Brother Frenchman, that it was not healthful 
around here.” 
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[American Cartoon] 


Milk! Milk! For My German Babies 





—From The Providence Journal, 





A revision 4 la Nietzsche: “Charity begins and ends at home.” 







[American Cartoon] 


As Old as Troy 
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—From The New York Herald. 
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Beware of Germany’s Big Wooden Statues. 






{French Cartoon] 


Papa’s Letter 





—©@© Le Rire, Paris. 


GRANDFATHER (reading from letter): “—I have the joy of announcing that I 
have just been made a Captain.” 
Toto: “Grandpa, I am proud of your son.” 









[American Cartoon] 


The Coming Bond of Friendship 





—From The New York Tribune. 


An Opposition Comment on the Wilson Administration’s Handling of the 
Submarine Controversy. 








Progress of the War 






Recording Campaigns on All Fronts and Collateral Events 


From January 12, Up to and Including 
February 11, 1916 


CAMPAIGN IN EASTERN EUROPE 


Jan. 12—Russians occupy the town of Sa- 
dorga, a strategic point in Bukowina. 
Jan. 15—Russians resume massed assaults on 
the Austrian positions in Eastern Galicia 

and on the Bessarabian front. 

Jan. 20—Russians capture positions near 
Czernowitz; increasingly violent fighting 
on the Bessarabian frontier. 

Jan. 24—Artillery engagements in the Stripa 
region. 

Jan. 29—Teutons report Russian defeats at 
Uscieczko bridgehead and near Beres- 
tiany; Vilna in flames. 

Feb. 2—Austrians force Russians to withdraw 
from Uscieczko bridgehead by mine at- 
tacks; Germans wipe out Russian de- 
tachment near Kuchoika-Vola. 

Feb. 8—Russians take Teuton trenches near 
Tarnapol, but are driven out. 

Feb. 9—Russians occupy Uscieczko and cross 
to the western bank of the Dniester 
River; German attack on Liksno station 
checked. 

Feb. 10—Russians again menace Czernowitz; 
German efforts to establish new positions 
at Dvinsk frustrated by Russian artillery. 

Feb. 11—Germans in Galicia, forced at several 
points to retire to second-line defenses; 
Russians storm Volhynia heights and ad- 
vance in Lutsk-Rovno-Dubno triangle of 
forts. 


CAMPAIGN IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Jan. 12-15—Spirited artillery engagements in 
Artois, Champagne, the Argonne, and the 
Woevre, with no decisive results. 

Jan. 16—British artillery is bombarding Lille, 
inside the German lines. 

Jan. 20—British troops, using smoke bombs, 
are repulsed in attack on German lines 
near Frelinghein, 

Jan. 23—Germans pierce Artois defenses and 
capture 200 yards of French salient near 
Neuville-St. Vaast. 

Jan. 25—Germans destroy Nieuport cathedral. 

Jan. 26—French recover craters near Neu- 
ville-St. Vaast. 

Jan. 29-31—French repulsed on the Somme 
front; brisk fighting at Neuville. 

Feb. 2—French demolish a blockhouse in the 
Vosges and shell Champagne trenches. 
Feb. 8—German shells fall in Belfort; violent 

artillery duels in Artois. 


Feb. 9-10—Terrific combats near Neuville 
and Vimy. 
Feb. 11—Germans halted near Frise by 





French fire and thrown back with heavy 
losses. 


BALKAN CAMPAIGN 


Jan, 12—Austrian troops are fighting the 
Montenegrins around Cettinje and have 
taken Grahovo heights. 

Jan. 13—Austrian forces reach Mitchitz, five 
miles from Antivari; Cettinje dominated 
by Austrian capture of Mount Lovcen. 

Jan. 14—Vienna War Office announces Aus- 
trian occupation of Cettinje. 

Jan. 15—Austrians pursue the Montenegrins 
and occupy Spizza. 

Jan. 20—Fighting between Austrians and 
Montenegrins resumed after breaking off 
of peace negotiations. 

Jan. 21—Essad Pasha arrives at Scutari 
with Albanian forces to join in defense 
of the city. : 

Jan. 23—Austrians occupy Adriatic seaports 
of Antivari and Dulcigno. 

Jan. 24—Austro-Hungarian troops occupy 
Scutari and march on Durazzo; Bulga- 
rians menace Avlona. 

Jan. 26—Bulgarian forces reported defeated 
by the Albanians near Elbassan. 

Jan. 28—Italians decide to abandon Durazzo. 

Jan. 29—Essad Pasha effects junction with 
Italian forces in Albania. 

Feb. 2—Part of the Montenegrin army has 
effected junction with the Serbs in Al- 
bania and the combined force is falling 
back on Durazzo. 

Feb. 5—Bulgars and Germans open attack on 
Saloniki lines; artillery duels near 
Doiran. 

Feb. 10—Allies reinforce army at Saloniki. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGN 


Jan. 13—Heavy artillery duels along the en- 
tire front. : 

Jan. 16—Austrians capture Italian positions 
near Oslavia, taking over 900 prisoners, 
and take a trench near Tolmino, but are 
driven back in fierce counterattack. 

Jan. 17—Italians retake trenches in the Os- 
lavia section, 

Jan. 23—Artillery engagements at Tolmino 
bridgehead. 

Jan. 25—Italians repulse attacks in the La- 
garina Valley. 

Jan. 26—Austrians storm positions near Os- 
lavia, taking many Italian prisoners and 
repel attacks on the Isonzo front. 

Feb. 2—Italians repulse Austrian attempt to 
storm positions near Mori. 


Feb. 3-11—Heavy fighting in the Gorizia 
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zone, in the upper Chiarzo and in the 
Santa Maria sector, but operations are 
hindered by heavy snowfalls. 


ASIA MINOR AND EGYPT 


Jan; 14—Turks enter Kermanshah; Russians 
capture 300 men and some guns on the 
Caucasus front. 

Jan. 15—Russians occupy Kangawar, on the 
road to Kermanshah. 

Jan. 16—Turkish forces on both banks of the 
Tigris, twenty-five miles south of Kut- 
el-Amara, are retreating as the British 
relief expedition advances. The Russians, 
reinforced on a 100-mile front, begin new 
general offensive in the Caucasus. 

Jan. 17—British report Turks driven back to 
within six miles of Kut-el-Amara. 

Jan. 20—Russians in the Caucasus pursue the 
Turks, taking much booty. 

Jan. 21—British reported checked by Turks 
at Essin, twenty-three miles from Kut-el- 
Amara; Russian troops occupy Sultana- 
bad, in Persia; garrison and German Con- 
sul flee; Russians take Hassan Kalah, in 
the Caucasus. 

Jan. 22—Russians are closing in on the Turks 
massed in the town and forts of Erzerum. 

Jan. 23—Persian tribesmen from Kermanshah 
gather to oppose Russian advance; Rus- 
sians rout three Turkish army corps in 
region of Erzerum; Senussi tribesmen de- 
feated by the British on the western fron- 
tier of Egypt with heavy losses. 

Jan. 24—Russians capture 700 Turks and a 
convoy of artillery on the Caucasus front, 
and defeat Kurdish bands. 

Jan. 25—Field Marshal Baron von der Goltz 
appointed Commander in Chief of Turkish 
forces in the Caucasus. 

Jan. 27—Turks fall back a mile from British 
intrenchments at Kut. 

Jan. 28—French capture garrison at Anti- 
philo; Russians defeat Turkish forces 
south of Lake Urumiah and in the region 
west of Melazghert, and enter the town 
of Khynysskala, between Erzerum and 
Mush. 

Jan. 29—Lieut. Gen. Sir Percy Lake joins 
British relief expedition at Wadi. 

Jan. 31—Russians dislodge Turks from forty- 
mile strip in the Caucasus; Turks fortify 
Angora and Sivas. 

Feb. 2—Floods hinder British relief force on 
the Tigris; Russians drive Turks from the 
region of Lake Tortum, in the Caucasus. 

Feb. 3—Turkish relief force sent to aid 
Erzerum driven back by the Russians. 

Feb. 4—Russians report that Turks have 
evacuated Erzerum. : 

Feb. 11—British repulsed on the Irak front; 
little change in the situation near Kut-el- 


Amara. 
AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 
Jan. 18—Germans evacuate Ebolowa and 


Okono-Linga, on the west coast; Ger- 
man Governor and German commandant 
escape into Spanish Mimi. 


Jan. 25—British occupy Daing, in Kamerun. 

Jan. 28—British occupy Lolodorf, in Kam- 
erun. 

Feb. 1—Germans have abandoned Kasigau, 
in East Africa. 

Feb. 6—Nine hundred Germans and 14,000 of 
their colonial troops have crossed into 
Spanish Guinea, where they have dis- 
armed and are interned. 


AERIAL RECORD 


Aviators on both sides continued their activ- 
ities on the western front. North of 
Rheims two Zeppelins were destroyed 
by French gunfire. A new German aero- 
plane of the Fokker type was brought 
down by a British aviator. Four Brit- 
ish aeroplanes were destroyed by Ger- 
mans at various places. In a German 
raid oneNancy one aviator was killed. 
The French shelled Metz, Arnaville, and 
Le Sars. 

The Palkans were the scene of many raids. 
French aviators threw 200 bombs on -a 
Bulgar camp at Pasartzi, near Lake 
Doiran, killing and wounding many men 
and setting fire to their tents. A squad- 
ron of 32 French aeroplanes bombarded 
Monastir. The Austrians raided Duraz- 
zo and Avlona. In a Zeppelin raid on 
Saloniki on Feb. 1, 11 people were killed 
and 50 injured. 


On Jan. 30 Zeppelins raided Paris, killing 
24 persons and wounding 30. A second 
raid took place the next day, but the 


bombs fell harmlessly on open fields. 

A German naval aeroplane dropped bombs 
on Dover on the night of Jan. 22-23. 
Berlin reported 39 persons killed. On 
Jan. 23, two raids were made on the 
east coast of Kent, and on Jan. 24 oc- 
curred a third raid. Only one person 
was kilied and six injured. In a Zeppelin 
raid on the eastern, northeastern and 
midland counties of England, on Jan. 31, 
61 persons were killed and 111 injured. 

The Zeppelin L-19, flying low, was fired on 
by Dutch coast guards. A British trawl- 
er found her sinking in the North Sea, 
but the skipper, because his ship was 
unarmed and because he had few men on 
board, refused to heed the crew’s appeal 
for help. 


NAVAL RECORD 


The British passenger liner Appam was 
brought into Hampton Roads by a Ger- 
man prize crew, having been captured 
by a German raider, which was variously 
identified as the Méwe and the Ponga, 
and which had snared seven other Brit- 
ish ships. Both Germany and England 
filed claims to the Appam, Germany de- 
claring that the Treaty of 1828 guaran- 
tees the ship as a prize of war, and Eng- 
land declaring The Hague Convention 
guarantees her return to her British 
owners. Secretary Lansing has practi- 

cally decided that the ship is a German 

prize of war. 






















































New Spring Books 


THE SIDE OF 4.7%. 
THE ANGELS " 


Author of 
“* The Inner Shrine”’ 
Of what nature is love?—this is the theme of this new 
novel by the Author of “The Inner Shrine.” Is it a hearth- 
fire or a devouring flame and, which loves more truly, 
a man or a woman? Like the other books by this writer, 
“The Side of the Angels” is filled with characters so real 
we feel we have known them somewhere. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 


CLIPPED a 
WINGS Rupert Hughes 


“Never fails to hold the reader in its grip. . . . In his 
descriptions of rehearsals and stage performances, Mr. 
Hughes leaves no doubt that he knows the theater to its 
core.” —Boston Eve. Transcript. 

“The book is written by a man who actually knows 
what he is talking about.” —N. Y. Herald. 

“The problem it presents is one which touches nearly 
if not quite every phase of our modern life: ‘What are 
husbands going to do about their wives’ ambitions? 
What are wives going to do about their husbands’ rights 
to a home??”—WN. Y. Times. Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


HANDLE By Margaret 
WITH CARE Turnbull 


An engaging story of a woman who dared take hold 
of a man’s life in spite of warnings that it was explosive. 
Full of the warm human interest that characterized the 
author’s earlier novel, “Looking After Sandy.” 


Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


NOTHING 
A YEAR 


The story of a woman who tried to make diamonds in- 
stead of hearts trumps in life’s game. There is a note of 
aftistic inevitability in this story of a woman who played 
life’s game for money rather than for love. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


By Charles 


Belmont Davis 


OVER THE FRONT 
IN AN AEROPLANE 
By Ralph Pulitzer 


An account of a flight in a 
French army aeroplane from Paris 
to the front and back again. In 
addition the writer recounts his 
experiences and impressions dur- 
ing other trips by train and motor 
to the fighting lines. Ji/d.$1.00 net 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

By 
John R.Commons, LL.D. 


Professor of Political Economy, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Former Member 


Industrial Commission of Wisconsin . 


and United States Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations; and 


John B. Andrews, Ph.D. 


Secretary of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation; Editor of the 
‘‘American Labor Legislation Review”’ 

The authoritative exposition by 
two leading experts of a subject 
of immediate and general impor- 
tance. Octavo. $2.00 net 


NEGLECTED 
POINTS OF 
AUCTION BRIDGE 
By 
Carl Ehlermann, Jr. 
In this helpful book the fine 


points which are most frequently 
neglected both by bridge players 
and bridge editors are here set 
forth and fully analyzed, and the 
way, not merely a way, of playing 
certain situations is shown. To 
follow the play it will not be nec- 
essary to turn to a pack of cards, 
except, possibly, in the last chap- 
ter, in which the most complex, 
and perhaps the most instructive, 
situations are dealt with. 
50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS [EstaB.isHep 1817] 





Edison Says the War 


will last two years longer. Will it? In this issue of Current 
History will be found a rich mine of interesting data on both 
sides, from which to judge the accuracy of Mr. Edison’s forecast. 


First comes the remarkable series of articles by Garet Garrett 
on “Inner Germany,” the work of a keen, independent American, 
who made a close study of conditions in Germany and wrote his 
conclusions after departing from the zone of censors. We give 
these articles complete as one feature of CURRENT HISTORY. 


On the side of the Entente Allies there are revelations of internal 
conditions in all the belligerent countries, written by such author- 
ities as President Poincare in France, Luigi Luzzatti in Italy, John 
E. Redmond, Walter Runciman and Mr. Balfour in Great Britain, 
all breathing the determination to fight until the Teutons are 
conquered or strangled commercially. 


Then there are the official documents which CURRENT HIS- 
TORY is preserving in permanent form, including the eloquent 
letter of Cardinal Mercier and the Belgian Bishops to the German 
clergy—a letter which has. been submitted to the Pope, and which 
the Kaiser has suppressed. This issue also contains the text of 
the British compulsory service law and the official account of the 
British blockade system, with many other valuable documents. 


For the general reader there is a diversified array of articles by 
literary notables—Pierre Loti, Maxim Gorky, Paul Bourget, Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, Guglielmo Ferrero, Dr. Delitzsch, Julius Andrassy, 
Jerome K. Jerome, Richard Harding Davis and a score of others, 
besides the rare portraits and cartoons. 


The literature of last month’s war events is thus authoritatively 
and entertainingly presented in this issue of 


CURRENT HISTORY 
A Monthly Magazine of the New York Times. 


Our editorial comments will be found on pages 1193-1202 in this 
issue, instead of the usual place at the beginning of the magazine. 
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(THE MIND THAT THINKS «= 
THE HEART THAT FEELS 


—of Orthodox or Agnostic— ~ 
are equally touched and stirred by Sweden- f=.” 
borg’s profound interpretation of 


THE HOLY BIBLE f° 


Swedenborg’s interpre- Ff: 
tation of the Holy Word })! ui. 
is simple, reasonable and 
cogent. Knowledge of his 
devout teaching is neces- | 
sary to a new and more 
beautiful sateeeating 
of the Word o: 

Whether you ns ac- Fe 
cept his claim: “It has — 
been granted me to associ- & ——\\ 
ate with angels and to talk with Y 
them as man with man” or whether 
you frankly challenge that “it was 
permitted me to see what is in the 
heavens and what is in the hells” — 
you must in either case find his 
fe prea od arte lucid, his presentation of the relations 

Then” wonderfully appealing. 

‘w aa his voice reaches—a new, more intimate, a glad- 
dening understanding of the Bible’ s teachings must grow. 

It is the function of this Society, liberally endowed, to make 
his works accessible to every one. 

Swedenborg’s Works 
5 cents each vo ume, postpaid 
Printed on excellent paper 2 large readable 
type, substantially —— in 1 stig” paper covers 

** Heaven and Hell” 
** Divine Providence ”’ 629 
** The Four Doctrines ”’ 635 
** Divine Love and Wisdom ” 618 <“ 

Free distribution would involve unwarranted waste, so we 
make a nominal charge of 5 cents for each volume, postpaid. 

Address all orders to 


TheAmerican Swedenborg Printingand Publishing Society 
Room 730, 3 West 29th Street, New York =) 
mie’ 
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The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the 
most important choice you have 
to make. You need the best guide 
in existence and that undoubtedly 
you will find every month in the 


Educational Directory 
of 


Harper’s Magazine 


for it is in Harper’s Magazine that you 
find the announcements of more 
private and preparatory schools and 
colleges than in any other publica- 
tion—the widest, the best, and the 
most dependable selection. 


Would you not like to have your own 
child go to school with children whose 
parents read Harper's Magazine? 
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Revelations of an International Spy 


By I. T. T, LINCOLN 
eee These astonishing revelations disclose the 
L: remarkable diplomatic and political secrets 
lyf Z of the past fifteen years. They tell how 
. a spy gets information for his country, 
remorselessly corrupting and intimidating 
weaker men in public office. They tell of the false pretensions of world politics, 
the deceptions of Cabinets, and the bewildering intrigues of Diplomatists the 
world over. The book is a unique historical document. Apart from that it 
is a human confession of extraordinary interest and value. 
8vo. Illustrated with corroborative letters and documents. $1.50 net. 


Other Spring Books of Distinction 


JAPAN AND AMERICA—A CONTRAST 
By Carl Crow 


sutleer of “America and the Philippines’ 

“More nonsense has been written about Japan than about any other modern 
country—” and yet there is no nation which the people of the United States need 
better to understand. 

Here is a book of extraordinary interest and value by a man who has really 
lived and worked in the Far East, and who was for a time one of the editorial 
staff of the Japanese Advertiser, an American newspaper published in Tokyo. 

Neither romance nor sentiment—merely the unvarnished facts about Japan 
and the Japanese by a trained observer who knows his Orient. 

$1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


Frey and His Wife 


By Maurice Hewlett 
Author of “The Forest Lovers,’ “Richard Yea and Nay,” 

A rousing tale of Old Norway by the master of Roman- 
ticists. High deeds and mighty warriors abound here, with 
many a bubbling laugh and merry jest between its lines. 
There is- Frey, as well, of great. power in the land. There 
is a woman, too—The Wife of Frey. 

Of Olaf the King, and his stiff-neckedness—Of Og- 
mund Dint and Gunnar, the warrior; and how by his 
craftiness, the one drove the other forth, wandering in 
barbaric lands—of these does this story tell. It tells, as well, 
of that wonder among women—The Wife of Frey. 

$1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


The Return of Fu-Manchu 
By Sax Rohmer 

Author of “The Yellow Claw” and “‘The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu.” 

All who have read “The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu” and 
“The Yellow Claw” will remember the thrilling delight those 
two masterpieces among mystery stories gave them. Here’s 
another—more exciting—more mysterious—more enthralling 
than anything Sax Rohmer has previously done. By all 
odds the best mystery of many years. $1.35 net. Postage 12 
cents. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., Union Square, N., New York 





Two New and Important Books to be Read Now 


By the author of 
“The Note-Book of an Attache” 


THE WRITING 
on the WALL 


By ERIC FISHER WOOD 


N examination of the military unpre- 
A paredness of the United States, a vig- 
orous exhortation to Americans to stand in 


defense of their ideals, and a careful, construc- 
tive programme of military reform. 


Mr. Wood’s remedies are concrete and 
clearly presented. He advocates an adapta- 
tion of the Swiss and Australian systems of 
universal military service, and the substitution 
of expert opinion and expert authority for the 
prevailing haphazard political jobbery; he 
urges also the standardization of the militia 
and other equally indispensable and practicable 


military reforms. 


Mr. Wood’s “‘Note-Book of an Attaché,” 
one of the phenomenally successful war-time 
books, displayed so remarkable a grasp of 
technical military questions that some of the 
highest officers in our army and navy were 
led to make the author their spokesman. 
Every one of his statements in this book has 
had their full approval and has been verified 
by them; so that “The Writing on the 
Wall” is really a semi-official expression of the 
army and navy on subjects vital to the nation. 


Eight illustrations. Price $1.00 net 


By the author of 
“Panama, Past and Present” 


THE STORY of 
theSUBMARINE 


By FARNHAM BISHOP 


FULL account of the history and 
achievements of the most spectacular 
war machine of modern times—the sub- 
marine. The book is authoritative and yet 
written in an easy, non-technical style. It is 
completely illustrated with drawings and 
photographs showing the development of the 
submarine idea from a little boxed-over row- . 
boat of 1620 to the long, sleek, gigantic under- 
water monster of to-day. 


Morte credit is due to the inventive genius 
of America for the development of the sub- 
marine than to that of any other nation; and 
the author recounts the romantic labors of 
Robert Fulton, who was prouder of his sub- 
marine plans than of his steamboat, and of 


Simon Lake, John P. Holland, and others. 


Though the submarine began its slow 
growth three hundred years ago, it actually 
destroyed a ship without destroying itself 
for the first time during the present war; 
and the author gives a timely résumé of the sub- 
marine’s activities up to date, with anindication 
of how far it has already fulfilled expectations 
—and what it may accomplish in the future. 


Sixty illustrations from drawings and 
photographs. Price, $1.00 net. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 


(at 26th Street) 


New York City 





“Yes, It’s a Steinway 


SN’T there supreme satisfaction in being able to say that of 
the piano in your home? Would you have the same feeling 
about any other piano? 


“It’s a Steinway.”’ Nothing more need be said. Every- 
body knows you have chosen wisely; you have given to your 
home the very best that money can buy. You will never even 
think of changing this piano for any other. As the years go by the 
words “It’s a Steinway ” will mean more and more to you, and thousands 
of times, as you continue to enjoy through life the companionship of that 
noble instrument, absolutely without a peer, you will/ say to yourself: 
“How glad I am I paid the few extra dollars and got a Steinway.” 


Steinway Grands from $750 Upwards. Steinway Uprights from $500 Upwards 


We sell on convenient payments. Other pianos taken in exchange 


An inspection is respectfully invited 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street New York 
Subway Express Station at the Door 


Also pianos for rent at reasonable rates for city and country 








